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PREFACE. 

READERS  of  the  popular  American  Magazine,  the 
"  Ave  Maria, "  and  I  understand  that  they  are  fairly 
numerous  among  Catholics  in  England,  will  scarcely 
need  from  me  any  introduction  to  Miss  Marian 
Nesbitt,  whose  articles  in  that  periodical  have  for 
some  time  past  been  a  regular  and  welcome  feature, 
in  its  pages.  There  will  be,  however,  many  others 
to  whom  the  above-mentioned  magazine  is  not 
familiar,  and  who  may  therefore  not  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  Miss  Nesbitt's  essays.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  a  happy  thought  to  collect  and  arrange 
these  chatty,  and  at  the  same  time  instructive,  papers 
in  the  present  volume.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
writer  has  a  happy  knack  of  selecting  topics,  mostly 
of  historical  or  antiquarian  character,  but  all  con 
nected  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church  and 
therefore  of  particular  interest  to  Catholic  readers. 
Like  the  industrious  bee,  she  has  diligently  gathered 
her  facts  from  many  sources,  often  from  the  by-ways 
and  less-known  tracks  of  ecclesiastical  history,  par 
ticularly,  mediaeval.  I  feel  sure  that  these  modest  and 
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interesting   studies   will   be    read    with   pleasure  and 
profit  by  others,  as  they  have  been  by  myself. 

I  should  say  that  Miss  Nesbitt's  book  would  make 
a  specially  appropriate  volume  for  school  libraries 
and  school  prizes. 

*  LOUIS  CHARLES, 

Bishop  of  Salford. 
Mayday,   1912. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

To  the  Rev.  DANIEL  E.  HUDSON,  C.S.C.,  through 
whose  courtesy  these  essays  are  permitted  to  re 
appear  in  book  form  and  whose  sympathy  and  con 
sideration  have  never  failed  me,  I  dedicate  this 
volume,  as  a  small  token  of  esteem  and  gratitude. 

At  the  same  time  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  deep 
obligations  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Casartelli,  Bishop 
of  Salford,  for  his  great  kindness  in  reading  the  essays 
and  writing  the  foreword. 

I  also  wish  to  record  my  indebtedness  to  the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Alfred,  O.F.M.,  Guardian  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Angels,  Liverpool,  and  to  the  Rev.  Father  Ansel m 
Keane  of  the  same  order,  for  the  loan  of  several 
valuable  books  which  have  been  of  the  greatest  assist 
ance  to  me,  and  I  beg  these  Fathers  to  accept  the 
expression  of  my  heartfelt  and  most  respectful  thanks. 

MARIAN  NESBITT. 

CLEVEDON,   SOMERSET. 
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PART  I.— OUR  LADY  AND  SOME 
SAINTS. 

I. 

CANDLEMAS  AND  LIGHTS. 

THE  festival  of  the  Purification,  which  is  celebrated  by  Holy 
Church  on  2  February,  was,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  one  of 
the  four  feasts  of  our  dear  Lady  observed  in  England.  Its 
more  familiar  name  of  Candlemas  had  its  origin  in  those 
processions  in  which  both  priests  and  people  joined,  bearing 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands  as  they  "  went  forth  with  hymns 
through  the  churches  and  chosen  places  of  the  city  ".  This 
was  done  from  the  earliest  times  ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass, 
as  old  writers  tell  us,  that  "  on  other  feasts  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  "  it  was  customary  to  do  the  same,  "  for  the  com 
memoration  of  that  heavenly  kingdom  "  in  which,  says  Vener 
able  Bede,  "  according  to  the  parable  of  the  prudent  virgins, 
all  the  elect,  with  the  lamps  of  good  works  burning,  will  go 
to  meet  the  Spouse,  their  King,  and  enter  with  Him  into 
the  nuptials  of  the  heavenly  city  ". 

Besides,  however,  the  remembrance  of  our  Lord's  parable 
just  alluded  to,  we  find  other  meanings  derived  from  the 
candle.  Indeed,  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  study  the  pages 
of  ancient  writers  on  this  subject,  and  to  note  how  fruitful  a 
theme  for  sermons  and  exhortations  was  the  external  emblem 
of  the  lighted  wax  tapers.  An  old  English  homily  of  the 
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twelfth  century  makes  the  following  beautiful  comparison  : 
"  In  our  Saviour  there  was  seen  outwardly  His  body,  and 
the  holy  soul  was  within,  unseen  ;  and  the  great  Wisdom  ex 
isted  in  each  of  them.  So  is  the  wax  of  the  candle  visible, 
and  the  wick  within  invisible,  and  the  fire  is  in  both.  There 
fore,"  continues  the  homily,  "  every  Christian  man  ought  to 
have  in  his  hand  to-day  in  church  a  light  burning,  as  our 
Lady  St.  Mary  and  her  holy  company  had."  As  a  general 
rule,  the  candles  which  had  been  carried  by  the  faithful 
during  the  procession  used  to  be  left  as  offerings  to  the 
church,  in  order  that  they  might  be  used  during  the  year  ; 
and  the  old  laws  make  frequent  reference  to  this  tribute. 

But  the  ceremonial  of  the  Candlemas  festival  has  been  too 
well  and  too  frequently  described  by  reliable  authorities  to 
need  repetition  here  ;  it  is  rather  with  the  very  ancient  prac 
tice  of  burning  candles  at  the  time  of  Mass  and  Divine  service, 
or  keeping  them  lighted  before  shrines  and  images,  that 
we  shall  for  the  moment  concern  ourselves.  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  makes  mention  of  a  great  crowd  of  priests  and  levites 
in  vestments,  going  in  procession,  chanting  psalms  and 
prayers,  carrying  crosses  and  tapers,  and  bearing  relics  which 
were  placed  inside  the  altars.  As  this  holy  Archbishop 
(Florence  Gregory,  to  give  him  his  full  name)  died  in  the 
year  A.D.  594,  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  to  which  he  re 
fers  had  been  in  vogue  prior  to  the  period  at  which  he  wrote  ; 
for  he  does  not  in  any  way  describe  it  as  an  innovation. 

A  still  earlier  witness  is  to  be  found  in  the  person  of 
Venantius  Honorius  Clementianus  Fortunatus,  more  familiar 
to  us  as  St.  Fortunatus.  This  saint  was  an  Italian  by  birth  ; 
but  "  out  of  devotion  to  St.  Martin,"  we  are  told,  he  went 
on  pilgrimage  into  Gaul,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  died  in  609. 
He  has  left  an  immense  number  of  poems  filled  with  most 
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interesting  details  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  life  of  his 
day ;  and  in  one  of  these  he  speaks  of  the  daylight  having 
been  shut  up  perpetually  in  a  church  dedicated  to  our  Lady, 
from  the  number  of  lamps  kept  burning  at  night,  just  as  the 
Divine  Light  had  been  enclosed  in  Mary,  that  true  "  House 
of  Gold,"  wherein  God  Incarnate  deigned  to  dwell. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  in  the  Ages  of  Faith  not 
only  were  the  churches  kept  open  all  day  for  private  prayer, 
and  in  order  to  enable  the  people  to  be  present  at  the  public 
psalmody,  or  Divine  Office,  but  that  the  same  Office  was 
performed  at  fixed  hours  during  the  night  also,  for  which 
reason  lamps  and  tapers  must  of  necessity  have  been  kept 
burning.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  sometimes  calls  the  night 
Office  "  Vigils,"  at  other  times  "  Matins  ".  A  bell  was  rung 
to  announce  this  service  to  the  people  ;  and  history  proves 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  assist  at  it,  at  least  before  great 
festivals,  such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  Pentecost,  the  "  high 
feast  of  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,"  and  so  forth. 

In  very  early  times,  we  have  an  anecdote  of  two  little  boys 
who  rose  of  their  own  accord  to  go  to  the  church  at  the  sound 
of  the  bell  for  the  night  Office.1  And  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  usual  for  the  faithful,  on  the  eve  of  solemn  feasts,  to 
repair  in  great  numbers  to  cities  and  large  towns  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  chanting  of  the  Divine  Offices  in  the 
cathedral  churches  and  splendid  Abbeys,  where,  as  a  writer 
of  our  own  day  has  truly  said,  "  the  wonderful  drama  of  God's 
dealings  with  men  in  former  ages  was  ever  being  acted  before 
the  nation  ". 

Not  alone  by  preaching  was  the  true  faith  of  Christ  made 
known ;  nor  even  by  the  churches  themselves, — those 
marvellous  sermons  in  stone,  wherein  the  altars,  the  Rood, 
the  statues  of  our  dear  Lady  and  the  saints,  the  storied  win- 

1 "  De  Mirac.  S.  Martini,"  lib.  i.  28-33  ;  ii.  45. 
I  * 
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dows  glowing  in  tints  of  purple  and  amethyst  and  gold,  the 
symbolic  carving  of  screen  and  pillar,  were  each  and  all  full 
of  instruction.  It  was  the  Holy  Mass,  and  the  carefully 
carried  out  ceremonial  connected  with  the  Sundays  and 
festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  which  brought  home  to 
the  minds  of  the  people,  far  more  than  any  sermons,  the 
great  truths  of  religion.  It  mattered  not  that  the  detail  of 
such  prayers  and  ceremonial  might  be  fully  comprehended 
only  by  the  clergy  :  the  general  characteristics  of  the  services 
were  unquestionably  perceived  and  felt  by  all.  The  con 
stantly  recurring  feasts,  therefore,  may  really  be  said  to  have 
made  up,  at  this  period,  for  the  absence  of  books  ;  whilst 
the  importance  of  assisting  at  the  adorable  Sacrifice  was  held 
to  be  paramount  both  by  king  and  peasant. 

There  is  a  charming  little  story  told  of  the  English  King, 
Henry  III.  "It  happened  one  day,"  says  Walsingham, 
"  that  he  was  conversing  on  such  matters  with  St.  Louis, 
King  of  the  French,  when  the  latter  said  it  was  better  not 
always  to  hear  Masses,  but  to  go  often  to  sermons.  To 
whom  the  English  King  pleasantly  replied  that  he  would 
rather  see  his  friend  frequently  than  hear  another  talking  of 
him,  however  well."  The  same  authority  relates  that  "  every 
day  Henry  was  wont  to  hear  three  Masses  with  music  [cum 
notd\  ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  was  present  at  many 
Low  Masses  ;  and  when  the  priest  elevated  the  Lord's  Body 
he  used  to  support  the  priest's  hand  and  kiss  it  ". 

This  piety  was  inherited  by  his  son,  Edward  I,  who 
earnestly  sought  to  inculcate  it  in  his  own  children — not 
always  with  success ;  for  we  read  of  his  fourth  daughter,  the 
Lady  Margaret,  who  was  born  in  1275,  and  married  to  John 
of  Brabant  in  her  sixteenth  year,  that,  "careful  as  this 
princess  had  usually  been  in  the  performance  of  her  religious 
duties,  yet,  on  the  return  of  her  bridegroom  to  court,  she 
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became  infected  with  somewhat  of  his  recklessness  of  spirit ; 
and  their  irreverence  occasioned  some  concern  and  no  small 
expense  to  the  king  ".  The  truth  of  this  latter  assertion  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  following  curious  and  very  interesting 
entry  in  Edward  I's  wardrobe  book  of  the  year  :  "  Sunday, 
the  ninth  day  before  the  translation  of  the  Virgin  [the  As 
sumption]  paid  to  Henry  the  Almoner,  for  feeding  300  poor 
men,  at  the  king's  command,  because  the  Lady  Margaret, 
the  king's  daughter,  and  John  of  Brabant  did  not  hear  Mass, 
36  shillings  and  7  pence," — a  sum,  it  will  be  remembered, 
equal  to  ^27  of  our  money. 

There  is  something  significant  and  touching  in  the  idea 
of  a  king  providing  material  food  for  so  many  hungry 
persons,  simply  because  two  members  of  his  own  family  had 
neglected  to  be  present  at  the  Divine  Banquet.  But  what 
is  perhaps  more  significant  still  is  the  fact  that  the  reckless 
John  of  Brabant  gave  an  additional  alms,  not  being  satisfied 
that  the  carelessness  of  himself  and  his  young  wife  had  been 
sufficiently  atoned  for  by  the  King's  charitable  and  generous 
act. 

Edward  I  brings  us  back  once  more  to  the  subject  of 
candles,  from  which  we  seem  to  have  wandered  ;  though  it 
was  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  altar  that  lights  were  used 
— not  to  dispel  darkness,  but  to  symbolize  faith  and  joy, 
and  to  make  more  fair  the  sanctuaries  where  our  Lord  in 
His  sacramental  presence  dwells  forever  amongst  the  children 
of  men. 

In  mediaeval  times,  several  tapers  were  frequently  ar 
ranged  on  beams  near  the  high  altar ;  and  in  the  year  1296 
Edward  I,  to  whom  we  have  just  been  alluding,  endowed 
the  monastery  of  Durham  with  ^40  a  year,  on  condition  that 
"  on  each  of  the  two  feasts  of  St.  Cuthbert  the  monks  should 
have  an  extra  pittance,  at  the  cost  of  £2  ics.  ;  and  give  to 
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3000  poor  a  penny  each — in  all  ^25  ".  On  both  of  these 
feasts,  moreover,  "  two  great  tapers,"  each  containing  twenty 
pounds  of  wax,  were  to  burn  before  the  altar  ;  and  there 
were  smaller  ones  on  other  feasts.  A  monk  was  also  to 
celebrate  the  sacred  mysteries  daily,  in  the  "  Galilee,"  for 
the  king.1 

As  the  supply  of  beeswax  was  limited,  and  the  demand 
very  great,  the  price  paid  for  wax  in  the  Middle  Ages  was, 
when  compared  with  other  articles,  simply  enormous.  For 
example,  a  large  candle  in  those  days  cost  as  much  as  a  fat 
sheep.  Bequests,  therefore,  of  cattle  were  often  made  by 
pious  persons ;  and  the  animals  thus  left  were  fed  and  sold 
by  the  churchwardens,  in  order  to  maintain  certain  lights  in 
the  church. 

Agnes  Complyn,  of  Wyke,  near  Winchester,  by  her  will 
(dated  1503),  bequeathed  to  the  light  before  the  crucifix  in 
that  church  twenty  pence  ;  to  the  light  of  the  Blessed  Mary, 
three  ewe  sheep ;  and  to  St.  Christopher's  light,  six  ewe 
sheep.  At  Chevington  and  Felsham,  cows  were  left  for  the 
support  of  our  Lady's  light;  whilst  in  1524,  Godfrey  Gil 
bert  leaves  "  ooe  skeppe  of  bees  ''  for  the  same  purpose. 
Lands  given  for  this  object  were  called  "  lamp-lands  "  and 
"  light-lands  "  ;  and  bequests  of  this  nature,  and  in  money, 
occur  at  an  early  date.  We  also  find  mention  of  "  Rudlith 
and  Ladylith,''  meaning  the  Rood  light  and  the  Lady  light. 
Indeed,  such  examples  might  be  almost  indefinitely  multi 
plied  ;  for  perhaps  the  principal,  the  oldest,  and  the  most 
universal  method  of  testifying  veneration  to  our  Lady,  to 
the  saints,  and  last  but  not  least  to  the  adorable  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  was  by  burning  wax  tapers  or  lamps. 

We  read,  too,  that  the  keeper  of  our  Lady's  chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey  was  to  see  that,  on  the  Assumption  and 

1  Dugdale,  i.  244, 
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Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  twenty  lamps  and  fifty  tapers 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  statues  of  the  saints.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  oil,  which  had  to  be  imported, 
was  no  less  expensive  at  the  time  with  which  we  are  at 
present  concerned.  The  churchwarden's  accounts  of  the 
parish  of  Hedon,  in  Holderness,  in  the  year  1454,  have  the 
following  entry  :  "  For  six  gallons  of  oil  bought  for  the  lamps 
hanging  before  the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  choir  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Augustine,  paid  55.  2d.".  In  1311,  William 
de  Chepmanslade,  vicar  of  Wells,  bequeathed  to  his  brother 
Geoffrey  his  tenement  in  Wells  ;  he  to  "  maintain  two  wax 
torches  at  the  elevation  of  the  Body  of  Christ  at  the  great 
altar  in  the  church  ;  and  forty  pence  for  the  light  of  the 
Blessed  Mary,  where  the  Salve  Sancte  Parens  is  sung  behind 
the  great  altar  ". 

This  brings  us  to  the  number  of  lights  used  during  the 
celebration  of  Mass.  But  first  it  must  be  noted  that  "  from 
the  earliest  ages,"  according  to  reliable  authorities  J  "  it  had 
been  the  custom  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  day  and  night 
before  our  Lord's  Body  " ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  read  in 
the  works  of  Higden,  Matthew  Paris,  and  others,  that  when, 
in  the  year  1200,  Eustace,  Abbot  of  Flay,  was  sent  into 
England  by  the  Pope,  and  "preached  everywhere  with 
many  miracles,"  he  not  only  exhorted  man  to  deliver  the 
Holy  places  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  but  "  to  the 
rectors  of  churches  and  priests,  as  well  as  to  the  people,  he 
gave  frequent  admonitions  that  a  light  should  burn  continu 
ally  before  the  Eucharist  in  order  that  He  who  enlightens 
every  man  that  cometh  into  this  world  might,  in  reward  for 
this  temporal  light,  grant  them  the  eternal  light  of  glory  ". 
What  a  beautiful  idea,  beautifully  expressed,  is  contained  in 
this  brief  sentence  ! 

1  See  Fr.  Bridgett,  Dr.  Rock,  and  others. 
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Edmund  Verney,  in  1494,  leaves  directions  for  a  lamp  to 
be  kept  continually  burning  in  the  chancel  of  the  Friars 
Preachers  at  Warwick,  before  the  Sacred  Host ;  and  in  the 
church  of  our  Lady  of  Alfreton,  in  Derbyshire,  we  find  an 
entry  of  thirteen  shillings  for  lamps  yearly — a  large  sum, 
equal  to  nearly  as  many  pounds  in  modern  money.  Tapers, 
too,  as  we  have  seen,  were  often  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
William  Sedman  "  settled  a  wax  taper  to  burn  continually, 
day  and  night  forever,  before  the  Body  of  our  Lord  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  Norwich  ". 

Anyone  who,  like  the  writer,  has  visited  this  splendid 
church  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  awful  desolation  and 
loneliness  of  what  must  once  have  been  so  fair.  True,  the 
great  building,  with  its  dim  resounding  aisles  and  clustered 
columns,  still  remains ;  but  it  is  cold,  bare,  and  lifeless.  The 
Heart  of  Love  has  been  torn  from  its  sacred  shrine,  and  only 
barren  walls  stand, — a  silent  monument  to  the  ruthlessness  of 
heresy  and  avaricious  greed.  But  to  return  to  our  subject. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  very  early  days,  though  lights  were 
prescribed  at  Mass,  "they  were  placed  not  upon  but  near 
the  altar ".  Sometimes  the  number  of  lights  at  a  Solemn 
Mass  was  very  great,  and  the  candles  then  used  were  invari 
ably  made  of  wax.  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  such  as  ^Elfric  in 
his  "Tenth  Canon,"  give  reasons  for  these  lights.  "The 
acolytes,"  he  says,  "  light  candles  at  Mass,  not  so  much  to 
dispel  darkness  as  in  honour  of  Christ,  who  is  our  Light ". 

Even  when,  later  on,  it  became  the  general  practice  to 
have  two  candles  lighted  upon  the  altar,  "two  others,"  we 
are  told,  "  were  often  lighted  at  the  parochial  or  High  Mass 
during  the  Canon,  or  at  least  before  the  Elevation  ".  This  is 
borne  out  by  old  documents ;  for  it  is  said  of  Henry  Wood- 
lock,  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1308,  that,  "seeking  thus  to 
imitate  the  faith  and  devotion  of  his  predecessors,"  he  granted 
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an  indulgence  of  ten  days  to  all  who  helped  to  maintain 
these  two  torches.  Again,  Bishop  Quivel,  of  Exeter,  about 
twenty  years  earlier,  had  ordered  that  these  two  torches 
should  be  provided  from  the  alms  of  the  parish,  and  granted 
an  indulgence  of  fifteen  days  to  all  contributors. 

But  whilst  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  at  High  Mass  on 
Sundays  and  feastdays  to  have,  even  in  smaller  churches, 
two  candles  on  the  altar  and  two  in  larger  candlesticks  at  the 
side,  the  number  was  much  greater  in  abbeys  and  cathedrals. 
At  Chichester,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  the  custom, 
on  great  festivals,  to  place  seven  tapers,  of  two  pounds  each, 
on  the  altar,  eight  on  the  beam  above  it,  and  two  on  the 
altar  step  ;  and,  on  ordinary  days,  three  on  the  altar  and  two 
on  the  step.  We  know  also  that  in  the  chapel  of  Henry 
VIII,  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  there  were  ten 
golden  candlesticks  on  the  altar. 

With  regard  to  the  universal  custom  of  burning  candles 
before  shrines  and  images,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  examples  of  a  practice  so  beloved  by  the  faithful. 
But  in  England,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was  a 
curious  devotion,  very  common  at  that  period,  which  con 
sisted  in  having  a  candle  made  to  the  exact  height  of  the 
person  offering  it.  The  petitioner  then  spent  the  whole 
night  before  the  shrine,  holding  the  votive  taper  in  his  or 
her  hands  all  the  time.  What  a  perfect  genius  for  piety  had 
many  people  in  those  ages  frequently  termed  "  Dark  " ! 

But  enough  has  been  said.  The  candles  were  only 
symbols  of  Christ,  the  true  Light,  "whom  our  Lady  St. 
Mary  bare  spiritually  in  her  heart  and  bodily  in  her  hands  " 
on  that  first  feast  of  Candlemas  long  ago.  Like  her,  let  us 
"have  a  right  faith  and  true  love  to  God  and  man  "  ;  and 
when  we  hold  the  lighted  tapers  in  our  hands,  let  us  bear  in 
mind  Him  Who,  as  the  old  homily  says,  was  on  this  day 
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"  borne  to  the  Temple,  who  redeemed  us  to  the  Eternal 
Light,  who  ruleth  for  ever  and  ever  ".1 

II. 

MEDIAEVAL  BRIDGE-CHAPELS. 

"  MARIA  .  .  .  Pom  periculosi  hujus  mundani  fluminis" 
says  that  devout  client  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  Ber- 
nardine  de  Busti,  in  one  of  his  sermons  on  the  Coronation 
of  our  Lady  ;  and,  if  we  study  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
we  shall  find  that  the  learned  Friar  Minor  was  following  a 
very  usual  custom  in  alluding  to  the  ever  Immaculate  Virgin 
as  a  bridge. 

St.  Andrew  of  Crete  calls  her  the  Bridge  conducting 
mortals  to  Heaven  ;  St.  Proclus,  the  Bridge  by  which  God 
descends  to  man  ;  whilst  St.  John  Damascene  speaks  of  her 
as  the  Bridge  which  leads  to  the  Creator. 

Such  expressions  might  in  truth  be  almost  indefinitely 
multiplied,  for  Christian  writers,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Church,  have  constantly  compared  a  swift  flowing 
stream  to  the  fleeting  and  transitory  life  of  man,  which, 
rushing  on  and  ever  onward  to  the  great  ocean  of  Eternity, 
disappears  as  rapidly  u  as  the  waters  that  have  passed 
away  ". 

This  being  so,  it  followed  that  the  bridge  became  the 
symbol  of  her  whose  special  prerogative  it  is  to  lead  us  in 
safely  across  the  river  of  life,  and  hence  it  comes  to  pass 
that  so  many  bridges  existing  in  Great  Britain,  even  at  the 
present  day,  bear  the  holy  name  of  Mary  ;  whilst  numbers 
of  others  have  doubtless  been  long  since  corrupted,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Ive,  or  Ivy  Bridge,  at  Bradford. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  learned  authorities,  that  Ive  is  a 
1  See  "  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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modernized  form  of  Ave — a  supposition  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that,  in  Stow's  map  of  London,  Ave  Maria  Lane  (still 
so  called)  is  given  as  Ivy  Lane.  There  is  Ave  Maria  Lane 
and  Ivy  Lane  leading  from  Paternoster  Row  to-day.  And 
although  the  bridge  at  Bradford  was  dedicated  to  St.  Osith, 
it  possessed  in  all  probability  an  image  of  our  Lady.  This 
image  would  naturally  be  saluted  by  the  pilgrims  and  way 
farers  of  every  class  who,  on  entering  or  leaving  the  town, 
had  to  pass  that  way ;  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude,  that  it  was  from  this  pious  Catholic  custom  that 
the  bridge  derived  its  name. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  more  interesting 
than  the  history  of  old  bridges,  and  the  chapels  which  once 
stood  on,  or  beside  them;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
during  the  Ages  of  Faith,  when  men  seemed  moved  by  a 
stronger  "  sense  of  the  infinite  nature  of  duty,"  bridge- 
building  and  road- mending  were  counted  as  "  very  notable 
good  works  ". 

St.  Dunstan's  Penitential  speaks  of  them  as  specially  in 
cumbent  upon  the  rich,  whilst  monks  and  priests  not  only 
exhorted  the  wealthy  to  give  generously  for  this  end,  but 
also  themselves  undertook  to  erect  bridges  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

Guilds,  too,  if  not  actually  formed  for  this  purpose,  em 
bodied  the  "  mending  of  highways,  and  the  repairing  and 
building  of  bridges  "  amongst  their  statutes,  as  we  find  from 
the  study  of  local  histories,  wherein  their  different  acts  of 
charity  are  set  forth. 

Leland,  in  his  "  Itinerary,"  gives  instances  of  many  bridges 
built  out  of  piety.  For  example :  "  The  Bridge  at  Bedford  - 
upon-Turege,"  he  remarks,  "  is  a  very  notable  work,  and 
hath  twenty-four  arches  of  stone.  A  poor  priest  began  this 
bridge,  and,  as  it  is  said,  he  was  animated  to  do  so  by  a 
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vision.  Then  all  the  country  about  set  their  hands  unto 
the  performing  of  it,  and  since  lands  hath  been  given  to  the 
maintenance  of  it.  There  standeth  a  fair  chapel  of  our 
Lady  trans  ponttm  at  the  very  end  of  it,  and  there  is  a 
fraternity  in  the  town  for  the  preservation  of  this  bridge, 
and  one  waiteth  continually  to  keep  the  bridge  clean  from 
all  ordure."  Here  we  find  a  priest  inaugurating  this  good 
work,  and  a  "  fraternity  " — in  other  words,  a  guild — formed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preserving  it. 

It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  note  that,  in  London,  the  first 
wooden  bridge  was  erected  by  monks ;  the  first  stone  one 
by  a  secular  priest.  Thus  did  those  dedicated  to  God's 
service  prove  to  the  world  around  them,  that:  "All  true 
work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true  hand 
labour,  there  is  something  of  divineness  ".  Thus  did  they, 
silently,  patiently,  unobtrusively  accomplish  that  vast  quantity 
of  forgotten  labour  which  has  made  this  land  what  it  now 
is ;  and  thus  did  their  luminous  faith  and  fervent  piety  lay 
the  foundations,  even  of  England's  material  prosperity. 

In  the  year  1376,  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  was  built,  "together  with  the  bridge,"  at  Leeds. 
It  stood  at  the  north  eastern  end,  and  in  it,  as  in  most  of 
these  little  sanctuaries,  masses  were  said  "  at  a  very  early 
hour,"  especially  for  the  benefit  of  travellers.  For  instance, 
in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  bridge  built  over  the  Avon 
at  Salisbury,  Mass  was  said  at  dawn  every  morning.  We 
are  told,  furthermore,  that  a  hospital  for  old  people  was 
attached  to  it,  and  that  "  the  mastership  before  the  Re 
formation  "  (so  called),  "was  as  profitable  as  it  was  honour 
able,  from  the  vast  sums  they  had  daily  given  for  oblations, 
etc.,  in  the  chapel  wherewith  divers  lands  were  purchased".1 

Salisbury  was  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  during  the  Ages 

1  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  "  Wiltshire,"  pp.  46,  99,  etc. 
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of  Faith  ;  in  fact,  our  Lady  at  Salisbury  is  mentioned  in  the 
"  Witten  Bouc,"  amongst  the  famous  shrines  to  which  peni 
tential  pilgrimages  were  made.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
such  pilgrimages  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
performed  by  deputy  for  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  the  price 
for  that  from  Ghent  to  Salisbury  being  put  down  at  five 
pounds. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  chantries  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,  the  above-mentioned  chapel  by  the  bridge  at  Leeds, 
was  first  made  into  a  school,  and  then  into  a  warehouse ! 

Chapels  on  bridges  were  not  unfrequently  places  of 
pilgrimage,  for  even  Protestant  historians  remark  upon  the 
pious  custom  of  travellers,  whose  first  thought  when  entering 
a  town  was  to  turn  their  steps  to  some  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  and  there  return  thanks  for  pre 
servation  from  danger  by  flood  and  field.  Such  was  the 
celebrated  chapel  of  our  Lady  at  Wakefield.  Leland  tells 
us  that  it  stood  on  "  the  faire  bridge  of  stone  of  nine  arches, 
under  the  which  runneth  the  river  of  Calder ".  He  adds 
that  "  the  market  towne  of  Wakefield  upon  Calder  "  was 
"  well  served  of  flesh  and  fish,  both  from  the  sea  and  by 
rivers,"  so  that  food  was  both  "  good  and  chepe  there  ".  "  A 
right  honest  man,"  he  further  quaintly  remarks,  "  shall  fare 
well  for  two  pens  (pence)  a  meale." 

The  "  right  goodly  chapel  of  our  Lady,"  which  stood  on 
the  east  side  of  Calder  Bridge,  and  possessed  two  chantry 
priests,  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been  erected  by  Edward 
the  Fourth,  but  ancient  documents  afford  incontrovertible 
proof  that  it  must  have  been  in  existence  considerably  before 
his  time,  for  by  charter  dated  Wakefield,  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  1357,  it  appears  that 
the  said  King  vested  a  rent  of  il  £10  yearly  on  William 
Kay  and  William  Bull,  chaplains,  and  their  successors 
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forever,  to  celebrate  Divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  our 
Lady  newly  erected  on  Wakefield  Bridge  ". 

Again,  in  1391,  William  de  Bay  ley,  of  the  parish  of 
Mitton,  makes  a  bequest  to  the  Capella  See.  Marie,  sup. 
Pont  de  Wakefield.  Seven  years  later  (in  1398)  we  are 
told  by  competent  authorities,  that  "  there  were  two  chantries 
ordained  in  the  chapel  on  Wakefield  bridge,  which  were 
founded  by  William,  the  son  of  John  Terry  of  Wakefield, 
and  Robert  de  Heth,  or  Heath  ". 

These  pious  benefactors  obtained  licenses  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  (King  Richard  II)  "to  give  and  assign  to  the 
chaplains  celebrating  Divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary  on  Wakefield  bridge,  lately  built,  ;£io  rent  in  Wake- 
field,  Stanley,  Ossett,  Horbury,  Pontefract,  Shapton,  Darfield, 
Heckmondwike,  Jackling,  Purston,  and  Friston  by  the 
water  ". 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  Chantry  Chapel  on 
Wakefield  Bridge  having  been  erected  long  prior  to  his  reign, 
Edward  the  Fourth's  connexion  with  it  must  have  been 
limited  to  its  re-endowment. 

A  very  noted  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  formerly 
stood  on  London  Bridge,  and  in  this  chapel  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  Salve  Guilds — "  an  account  whereof," 
Stow  tells  us,  "  was  brought  to  the  King  upon  an  act  of 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  some 
special  cognizance  was  taken  of  these  guilds  or  fraternities 
throughout  England  ". 

From  the  Tower  Records,  we  learn  that  certain  pious  mem 
bers  of  this  Guild,  together  with  "other  of  the  better  (class) 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Magnus,  near  the  Bridge  of  London, 
of  their  great  devotion,  and  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
His  glorious  Mother,  our  Lady  Mary  the  Virgin,  began, 
and  caused  to  be  made  a  chantry  to  sing  an  anthem  of  our 
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Lady  called  Salve  Regina^  every  evening.  And  thereupon 
ordained  five  burning  wax  lights  at  the  time  of  the  said 
anthem,  in  the  honour  of  the  five  principal  joys  of  our  Lady 
aforesaid ;  and  for  exciting  the  people  to  devotion  at  such 
an  hour,  the  more  to  merit  to  their  souls." 

We  are  told  furthermore,  that  "  many  other  good  people 
of  the  same  parish  "  moved  to  emulation  by  the  zeal  and 
fervour  of  their  neighbours,  gave  donations  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  chaplain  to  sing  "  in  the  said  church  for  all  the 
benefactors  of  the  said  light  and  anthems  ". 

The  above  account  is  interesting,  not  only  because  it  has 
reference  to  a  very  famous  chapel,  on  an  equally  famous 
bridge,  but  also  because  it  recalls  for  us  those  distinctively 
religious  guilds  which,  from  the  earliest  Saxon  times — they 
existed  even  in  the  days  of  King  Ine,  A.D.  688-725 — were 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  England.1 

The  Latin  Christ's  Book  or  Gospels,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Sherborne,  and  is  now  preserved  at  York,  was 
written  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  Scribe,  and  contains  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Bidding  Prayer,  in  which  Guilds  and  Guild  Priests  are 
enumerated,  thus  proving  that  Guilds  were,  very  general 
institutions;  whilst  in  the  Canons,  enacted  under  King 
Edgar,  we  read  that  a  priest  is  forbidden  to  deprive  another 
of  anything,  either  "  in  his  minister,  his  shrift-shire,  or  his 
guild  shipe".  To  return,  however,  to  the  chapels  on 
bridges. 

These  little  sanctuaries  were  often  associated  with  a 
hermitage.  For  instance,  history  tells  us  that  at  Beccles, 
in  Suffolk,  there  was  "a  chapel  of  our  Lady,  with  an 
anchorite  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  ". 

This  was  the  case  even  when  the  chapels  did  not  stand 

1  See  "  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,"  Edit.  Thorpe, 
pp.  16  21. 
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on  or  near  bridges ;  many  examples  might  be  given ;  one 
however  will  suffice,  it  is  that  of  a  small  shrine  long  held 
in  veneration  at  Court-up-Street,  in  Kent.  Old  documents 
tell  us  that  "  here  was  a  hermit  in  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  "  ; 
and,  about  1528,  a  certain  pious  benefactress,  Dame  Isabel 
Poynyngs  of  Smeethe,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  bequeathed, 
"  To  our  Lady  Chapel  of  Court  up  Street  a  yard  and  two 
nails  and  a  half  of  cloth  of  gold  for  a  vestment.  To  the 
hermit  of  Court  up  Street  VI.  s.  VIII.  d.". 

At  Quarrywell  also,  was  a  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Grace, 
within  the  boundaries  of  Plymouth,  "  where  dwelt  a 
heremyte,"  called  David  Waryn.1 

At  Sheffield,  as  early  as  1485,  a  bridge  of  three  arches 
was  built  over  the  river  Don.  This  bridge  was  called  St. 
Mary's  Bridge,  on  account  of  a  convent  dedicated  to  Christ's 
Blessed  Mother,  which  stood  only  a  short  distance  away, 
and  where  also  was  a  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Bridge,  to 
which  special  reference  is  made  in  the  will,  dated  2 1  August, 
J537j  °f  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  K.G.,  Lord  Steward 
of  the  King's  Household. 

"  I  will,"  says  this  good  nobleman,  "that  three  priests, 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years  next  after  my  decease,  shall 
sing  for  my  soul,  whereof  two  in  the  parish  church  of 
Sheffield,  at  the  Altar  where  Lady  Ann,  late  my  wife,  lieth, 
and  the  other  in  the  chapel  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  the 
Bridge  in  Sheffield,  and  that  everyone  of  them  have  thirteen 
marks  yearly."  2 

At  Brightstow  on  Avon,  or  Bristol,  there  was  "  Our  Lady 
Chapel  on  Avon  Bridge  ".3 

Droitwich,  Lincoln,  Rotherham,  Rochester,  Durham, 
Derby,  and  York,  all  had  chapels  either  on  or  beside  their 

1  See  "  Mon.  Diaec.  Exon.,"  p.  131. 

12 "  Test.  Vet.,"  p.  681.  3  Leland  «'  Itin."  VI,  p.  86. 
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bridges ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  by 
far  the  larger  number  of  them,  ithe  adorable  Sacrifice  was 
daily  offered ;  thus  in  very  truth  was  the  going  out  and 
the  coming  in  of  the  wanderer  and  the  wayfarer  doubly  blest. 
"Strange,"  exclaims  a  protestant  historian,  "  must  be  the 
difference  between  the  aspect  of  Leeds  Bridge  now,  and 
that  which  it  presented  shortly  after  its  erection  "  (in  the 
fourteenth  century).  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  past  in 
terms  of  pitying  condescension,  and  to  lament  the  ignorance 
of  "  the  miserable  serfs,"  and  the  general  lack  of  "  opulence  " 
which  prevailed,  contrasting  these  with  the  "  wealth,  com 
merce,  and  rich  manufactures  "  which  are  to  be  found  there 
now,  forgetting  or  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  "  cowled 
monks  "  and  "  mendicant  friars,"  whom  he  so  ruthlessly 
condemns  and  despises,  were  no  insignificant  instruments  in 
forming  that  national  life  which  was  subsequently  to  de 
velop  into  the  England  of  to-day. 

Those  great  Benedictine  monasteries  which  once  rose  in 
every  forest  glade,  both  in  this  country  'and  in  France,  con 
centrated  within  themselves  the  whole  mental  activity  of  the 
time.  Homes  not  only  of  sanctity,  but  of  learning,  in  its 
widest  and  fullest  sense,  they  were  established  by  such  men 
as  Herloin,  the  Knight  of  Brionne,  who,  seeking  shelter  from 
the  world  "  in  a  little  valley  edged  in  with  woods  of  ash  and 
elm,"  founded  the  world-renowned  abbey  of  Bee,  which  he 
himself  helped  to  build.  In  fact,  it  was  when  he  was  busy 
one  day  making  an  oven  with  his  own  hands,  that  he  was 
accosted  by  a  stranger  with  the  Christian  greeting  :  "  God 
save  you !  " 

Turning,  the  Knight  Abbot  asked  :  "  Are  you  a  Lombard  ?  " 
"  I  am,"   the  stranger   replied  ;    and    straightway  falling 
down  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  he  kissed  Herloin's  feet,  im 
ploring  to  be  received  into  the  monastery,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
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take  the  Habit.  This  Lombard  was  none  other  than  Lanfranc 
of  Parvia,  "  a  scholar  of  noble  family,  and  specially  skilled 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  law,"  who  had  wandered 
across  the  Alps  with  the  intention  of  founding  a  school  at 
Avranches,  but  the  fame  of  Herloin's  holiness  so  impressed 
him,  that  he,  too,  felt  called  to  enter  the  religious  life. 

True,  however,  as  Lanfranc's  vocation  was,  great  as  was 
his  reputation  as  a  teacher — for  we  know  that  in  a  few  years 
he  had  raised  Bee  into  the  foremost  school  in  Christendom 
— it  was  rather  as  a  great  administrator  and  statesman  that 
he  was  ultimately  destined  to  be  best  remembered.  It  was 
such  minds  as  these,  which  drew  others  like  Anselm  of  Aosta, 
who,  amidst  all  his  absorbing  cares  as  Prior  and  teacher, 
found  time  for  those  philosophical  speculations  upon  which 
the  whole  structure  of  mediaeval  scholasticism  may  be  said 
in  a  great  measure  to  rest. 

Later  on,  we  find  the  Friars  not  only  wandering  barefoot 
as  missionaries  over  Asia ;  but  battling  with  heresy  in  Italy 
and  Gaul,  lecturing  in  the  English  and  foreign  universities, 
preaching  and  toiling  amongst  the  poor,  and  ever  uphold 
ing  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Their  work,  moreover,  was 
physical  as  well  as  moral.  "  The  rapid  progress  of  popula 
tion  within  the  boroughs,"  says  a  modern  historian,  "  had 
outstripped  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
fever  or  plague,  or  the  more  terrible  scourge  of  leprosy, 
festered  in  the  wretched  hovels  of  the  suburbs."  l 

It  was  to  such  haunts  as  these  that  Francis  of  Assisi,  that 
tender-hearted  saint  and  great  social  reformer,  had  directed 
his  children,  and  following  his  counsels,  the  Grey  Friars — as 
they  were  then  called — at  once  settled  themselves  in  the 
meanest  and  poorest  quarters  of  the  town. 

It  was  a  Franciscan  mendicant  friar  who  gathered  together 

1  See  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People." 
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the  whole  knowledge  of  his  time  on  every  branch  of  science 
which  it  possessed.  The  "  Opus  Majus  "  is  alike  wonderful 
in  plan  and  detail,  "at  once,"  as  a  learned  authority 
remarks,  "  the  Encyclopaedia  and  the  Novum  Organum  of 
the  thirteenth  century  ". 

All  the  author's  later  works — and  treatise  after  treatise 
has  at  different  periods  been  disentombed  from  our  libraries 
— are  but  developments  in  detail  of  the  magnificent  concep 
tion  which  he  laid  before  Pope  Clement  IV.  "Some  few 
chapters  on  different  subjects,  written  at  the  entreaty  of 
friends,"  appear  to  have  been  brought  to  the  Pontiff's  notice. 
At  his  invitation  the  humble  but  learned  friar  began  his 
book,  and  in  little  more  than  a  year  completed  the  work 
which  places  first,  in  the  great  roll  of  modern  science,  the 
name  of  Roger  Bacon.  Thus  did  the  monks  and  friars  help 
to  build  history  as  well  as  bridges,  to  which  we  must  once 
more  return. 

At  Leicester,  there  was  a  chapel  of  "  Our  Lady  on  the 
Brig,"  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Will  of  William,  Lord 
Hastings,  dated  27  June,  1481.  "Also  I  will,"  says  this 
devout  nobleman,  "  that  mine  executors  do  make  new  and 
edify  the  chapell  of  our  Lady,  called  the  Chapell  on  the 
Brigge  at  Leicestre  .  .  .  also  that  they  find  a  priest  in  the 
same  chapell  by  the  space  of  seven  years  next,  after  my 
decease,  to  say  daily  Masse  in  the  same  chapell,  and  other 
prayers  as  shall  be  ordained  by  mine  executors." 

At  King's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  a  chapel  of  our  Lady — no 
doubt  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  who  pass  that  way 
to  the  "  Holy  Land  of  Walsinghame  " — formerly  stood  at 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge.1 

Authorities  tell  us  that  some  remains  of  this  chapel,  con 
verted  into  a  small  dwelling,  might  be  seen,  at  a  compara- 
1  See  "  General  History  of  Norfolk,"  p.  431. 
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tively  recent  date,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bridge.1 
There  was  a  very  famous  chapel  at  Southampton  which, 
though  not  on  a  bridge,  stood  near  the  water  "where  it 
breaketh,"  Leland  tells  us,  "in  a  great  creek  out  of  the 
main  haven,  and  goeth  into  the  land  by  north.  On  the 
left  hand  of  this  creek  by  west,  a  little  from  the  shore, 
standeth  a  chapelle  of  our  Lady  of  Grace,  some  time  haunted 
with  pilgrims." 

Here,  before  his  apostasy,  numerous  offerings  were  made 
by  King  Henry  VIII,  as  we  see  by  entries  recorded  in  his 
Privy  expenses.  To  give  one  example:  August  4,  2nd 
Henry  VIII,  1510— "  Offerings  at  our  Lady  of  Grace  at 
Southampton,  6s.  8d.".  Under  this  title  a  large  number 
of  images  were  venerated  in  England,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  type  under  which  the  Virgin  Mother 
was  thus  represented.  Practically  the  only  clue  is  at  Perth, 
where  one  of  the  five  altars  dedicated  to  her  was  called  that 
of  the  Visitation,  or  our  Lady  of  Grace.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  representation  of  the  Visitation  was  sometimes  called 
the  Magnificat.2 

It  seems  more  probable  therefore,  that  these  images  of 
our  Lady  of  Grace  so  frequently  to  be  found  in  Catholic 
countries  were  so  named  on  account  of  the  favours  obtained 
at  these  particular  sanctuaries,  rather  than  because  they  were 
of  any  fixed  type. 

The  beautiful  image  of  our  Lady  of  Graces,  near  the 
Tower  of  London,  took  its  name,  we  may  reasonably  sup 
pose,  from  the  Abbey  founded  by  Edward  III,  in  the  year 
1350,  under  the  title  of  our  Lady  of  Graces,  which  might 
also  be  construed  as  our  Lady  of  Thanks.  In  fact,  this  is 
borne  out  by  the  wording  of  the  letters  patent,  which  is  as 

1  See  Edmund  Waterton,  F.S.A.,  "  Pietas  Mariana  Britannica." 
8  See  Pascal,  "  Institutions  de  1'art  chr^tien  ". 
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follows:  "Whilst  with  devout  consideration  we  reflect  on 
the  various  dangers  to  which  on  sundry  occasions,  as  well 
by  land  and  on  sea,  we  have  been,  to  all  human  appearance, 
exposed  without  any  hope  of  escape,  and  on  the  lavish 
favours,  with  which  in  these  perils  the  clemency  of  Christ, 
on  our  invoking  Him  and  the  most  glorious  Virgin  His 
Mother,  has  mercifully  prevented  us,  our  heart  burns  within 
us,  and  we  are  inflamed  with  love  for  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
Himself,  and  our  Lady  His  most  beloved  Mother  Mary 
aforesaid.  .  .  .  Out  of  this  consideration  therefore,  we  have 
determined  to  found  and  endow  .  .  .  near  our  Tower  of 
London,  a  house  for  the  Monks  of  the  Cistercian  Order, 
which  we  will  to  be  called  the  Free  Chapel  of  Blessed  Mary 
of  Graces,  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to  God  and  our  chief  Protectress,  the  aforesaid  most  Blessed 
Mary  in  a  special  manner." 

The  above  letters  patent  are  recapitulated  in  the  charter 
of  Richard  II,  dated  Nottingham,  3  July,  apparently  in 
1388,  in  which  the  latter  King  confirms  the  foundation  of 
his  grandfather,  Edward  III,  and  recites  and  confirms  the 
other  donations. 

An  old  tradition  tells  us  that  it  was,  when  in  imminent 
danger,  during  a  storm  at  sea,  that  Edward  III  made  a  vow 
to  build  a  monastery  "to  the  honour  of  God  and  our  Lady 
of  Graces,"  if  God  would  in  His  mercy  bring  him  safe  to 
land.  Hence  the  foundation  near  the  Tower  of  the  Cister 
cian  monastery,  which  he  desired  should  be  called  East- 
minster,  to  remain  for  ever  as  a  thankoffering  for  the  favour 
he  had  received.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion 
that  the  Dominican  Priory  at  Youghal,  founded  A.D.  1268- 
1271,  was  called  "St.  Mary  of  Thanks"1 

1  See  Archdall,  "  Monasticon  Hibernicum,"  edit.  1873,  Vol.  II, 
p.  150. 
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Again,  the  version  of  the  Hail  Mary  in  Kentish  dialect, 
in  the  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  A.D.  1340,  begins  :  "  Hayl  Marie  of 
thonke  V 

At  the  bridge  end  in  Dublin,  there  was  a  chapel  known 
as  "  Del  Marie  du  Grace,"  in  which,  in  the  year  1478,  a 
Guild  of  English  merchants  trading  in  Ireland  was  estab 
lished. 

At  Blyth,  or  Blye,  in  Northumberland,  there  was  either  an 
image  or  a  chapel  on  the  bridge,  for  we  read  that  "  in  1347, 
Alice,  wife  of  John  Heriot,  bequeaths  to  the  light  of  our 
Lady  on  the  Bridge  of  Blye,  her  green  tunic  with  its  hood  ",2 

In  Scotland  there  were  not  a  few  celebrated  chapels  on 
or  near  bridges.  At  Perth,  for  instance,  "  Our  Lady's 
chapel  at  the  Bridge  "  is  described  as  an  old  building,  even 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1210,  when  it  suffered  considerably, 
owing  to  a  fearful  inundation  of  the  Tay.  Subsequently  it 
was  rebuilt  further  from  the  river,  and  a  reliable  authority 
(Edmund  Waterton)  tells  us  that  a  portion  of  it  is  "known 
as  the  old  prison,  having  been  so  appropriated  after  the 
Reformation  ". 

A  chapel  also  stood  near  the  Bridge  of  Don,  which  spans 
that  river  near  Old  Aberdeen ;  and  a  still  more  famous  little 
sanctuary,  with  a  celebrated  image,  was  the  one  dedicated 
to  "  Our  Lady  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  commonly  called  '  Our 
Lady  at  the  Bridge  '  ". 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that,  in  mediaeval  times,  a  certain 
Bishop  Gavin  D unbar,  completed  a  bridge  over  the  Dee, 
which  had  been  begun  by  his  predecessor  Bishop  Elphin- 
stone,  and  which  he  presented  to  the  town,  as  well  as  an 
endowment  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

This  is  only  another  out  of  many  instances,  where  priests 

1  "  Early  English  Text  Society,"  Vol.  XXIII,  p,  262. 

2  "  Test.  Ebor.,"  Vol.  I,  p.  46. 
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and  prelates  gave  their  attention  to  the  good  work  of  bridge 
building  and  bridge  preserving  for  the  common  weal. 

An  entry  in  the  Council  Register,  dated  i  April,  1527, 
records  the  fact  that  the  "  haill  "  (whole)  "  toune  inane  voice 
thanketh  greatly  the  Lord  and  Bischop  of  Aberdeen  for  the 
great  pleasure  and  profit "  he  had  conferred  upon  them  in 
building  the  said  bridge. 

Some  three  years  later,  at  the  end  of  February,  1530, 
money  is  paid  to  certain  persons  "  to  make  an  easy  gate  and 
passage  betwixt  the  brig  of  Dee  and  chapell  of  the  same  ". 

The  latter  entry  is  worthy  of  note  because  it  proves  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  chapel  was  not  on  the  bridge.  That 
learned  authority,  the  late  Edmund  Waterton,  F.S.A.,  writing 
on  this  subject,  tells  us  that  from  his  own  researches,  he  is 
led  to  conclude  that  there  were  two  chapels,  one  on  the 
bridge  itself,  "  of  which,"  he  says,  "  I  have  no  particulars  "  ; 
and  one  near  the  bridge,  called  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Brig  of 
Dee  ". 

Amongst  the  silver  vessels,  etc.,  entrusted,  on  7  July, 
I559>  to  tne  keeping  of  the  Canons,  by  Bishop  Gordon, 
the  last  Catholic  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  mention  is  made  of 
"Our  Lady  chalice  of  the  Brig  chapel,  weighing  20  ox.''. 

The  famous  image  of  black  oak,  which,  for  several  cen 
turies,  was  an  object  of  such  singular  devotion  in  this  little 
wayside  chapel  near  the  Dee,  is  still  in  existence  in  the 
church  of  Finisterre,  in  Brussels.  It  is  of  black  oak,  and  is 
now  venerated  under  the  title  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Succes. 
Authorities  differ  somewhat  concerning  its  history.  Some 
hold  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was 
removed  by  the  holy  bishop  Gavin  Dunbar — before  alluded 
to — and  placed  by  him  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Macarius, 
which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Don. 

Dr.    Northcote,    on  the   other   hand,   believes  that  the 
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statue  was  originally  venerated  in  the  Cathedral,  then  re 
moved  by  Bishop  Dunbar  to  the  bridge,  and  subsequently 
brought  back  by  him  again  to  the  Cathedral.  However 
this  may  be,  the  immense  honour  paid  to  it  remains  the 
same  ;  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  it  stood  for  many,  many 
years  in  its  little  sanctuary  by  the  Deeside. 

The  source  of  revenue  by  which  the  chapels  and  the 
bridges  over  which  they  kept,  so  to  speak,  a  heavenly  guard, 
were  built  and  repaired,  was,  it  is  needless  to  state,  entirely 
cut  off  at  the  time  of  the  great  apostasy,  where,  as  old 
documents  tell  us,  even  the  very  altar  stones  were  "  defacid 
and  laid  in  high  waies  ...  for  sheepe  and  cattail  to  go 
on  V 

Wayside  shrines,  where,  morning  by  morning,  the  ador 
able  Sacrifice  had  been  offered  for  the  pilgrim  and  the 
traveller,  were  all  desecrated  and  overthrown.  But  surely 
only  the  most  prejudiced  student  of  history  will  venture  to 
deny  that  they  were  a  greater  adornment  to  our  bridges 
than  the  barriers  with  which  a  so-called  reformed  religion 
saw  fit  to  replace  them  ;  nor  that  the  forced  tolls  of  succeed 
ing  centuries  are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  voluntary  offerings 
of  the  faithful. 

III. 

SOME  MEDIAEVAL  WAYS  OF  HONOURING  THE 
BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

How  various  and  how  beautiful  are  the  forms  of  devotion 
to  our  Lady  !  We  who  live  in  these  modern  days  have  our 
own  special  ways  of  honouring  her.  We  have  at  our  dis 
posal,  means  undreamed  of  by  our  Catholic  forefathers,  for 
rendering  the  practice  of  our  holy  religion  easy — I  had 
1  Peacock's  "  Church  Furniture  ". 
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almost  said  too  easy.  We  consider  that  if  we  hear 
daily  Mass  during  the  month  of  May,  with  perhaps  an 
occasional  attendance  at  the  evening  devotions ;  if  we  are 
present  at  the  October  recitation  of  the  Rosary  at  least  ten 
times,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  Christ's  Vicar  on 
earth,  if  we  do  these  things,  I  repeat,  we  consider  we  have 
amply  fulfilled  our  obligations.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
if  our  present  methods  have  such  lasting  effect  upon  the 
inner  life  of  the  soul  as  those  "  old-fashioned  ones  "  which 
prevailed  in  times  gone  by. 

Anyone  who  gives  a  moment's  thought  to  the  subject  will 
admit  that,  to-day,  quantity  and  novelty  seem  too  much  in 
evidence,  both  in  our  private  manuals  of  devotion  and  our 
public  religious  exercises.  We  rush  from  church  to  church, 
from  service  to  service.  Vespers  are  a  weariness,  and  Com 
pline  scarcely  less  dreary.  We  want  something  "  brighter  ". 
Even  when  assisting  at  the  adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar, 
how  very  few  there  are  who  do  not  prefer  to  say  other 
prayers  than  those  of  the  Missal !  How  few  really  know 
and  closely  follow  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass! 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  morning  and  evening 
prayers  as  necessarily  consisting  of  a  specific  form,  composed 
of  certain  definite  acts  of  devotion  arranged  in  a  formal 
order,  that  we  quite  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Prime  is  the 
Church's  morning  prayer,  and  Compline  her  evening  devo 
tion.  We  forget,  moreover,  that  this  same  Church  never 
intended  that,  besides  her  public  Offices,  her  children  should 
burden  themselves  with  a  multiplicity  of  long  private 
prayers.  Now,  however,  that  the  Divine  Office  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  reduced  to  a  duty  discharged  by  the  clergy 
alone,  private  prayers  have  gradually  come  to  take  the  place, 
in  our  minds,  of  the  other  far  more  important  obligation. 

That  this  was  not  the  case  in  earlier  ages,  a  glance  into 
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the  old  "  pryraers  "  and  prayer  books  will  at  once  suffice  to 
show.  Then,  all  the  favourite  and  most  popular  devotions 
to  our  Lady — such  as  the  hymns  of  her  Joys,  the  litanies, 
the  Marye  Mass,  the  Five  Psalms,  the  antiphons,  and  the 
night  hymn — were  adapted  to  general  as  well  as  private 
use,  and  might  be  sung  as  well  as  recited;  whereas  our 
modern  devotions  have  each  petition  and  each  act  of  virtue 
absolutely  distinct.  "  No  room  is  left  for  a  varied  play  of 
feeling,"  says  a  reliable  authority ;  *  "  there  are  no  contrasts, 
no  light  and  shade."  We  are  no  longer  in  sympathy  with 
the  mind  of  the  Church.  We  have  lost  the  liturgical 
spirit. 

Quite  a  usual  practice  amongst  the  laity  during  the  Ages 
of  Faith  was  that  of  participating,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
Canonical  Hours  by  saying,  instead  of  each  Hour,  five 
"  Our  Fathers "  and  "  Hail  Marys,"  with  an  appropriate 
prayer.  These  prayers,  which  were  very  beautiful,  could 
easily  be  learned  by  heart,  as  they  were  in  Anglo-Norman 
verse.  In  the  prayer  for  Matins,  our  Divine  Lord  is  re 
minded  how  "  by  His  sweet  pleasure  "  He  was  mocked, 
buffeted,  and  spit  upon  ;  how  at  the  same  hour  He  "  raised 
Himself  from  the  dead  and  delivered  His  own  from  purga 
tory  " ;  and  the  petition  ends :  "  Grant  me  pardon  of  my 
sins,  and  patience  in  tribulation  ".  At  Prime  are  described 
the  condemnation  by  Pilate  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Risen  Christ  to  Magdalen,  "  who  loved  Him  much  ".  The 
concluding  words  are:  "Show  me,  Lord,  Thy  Face,  and 
give  me  grace  to  do  well ".  At  Tierce,  the  scourging  at  the 
pillar  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Apostles 
are  recalled,  with  the  petition,  "  Enlighten  my  heart  with 
Thy  love,  that  I  may  serve  Thee  day  and  night  ".  And  so 
on  through  the  rest  of  the  Hours. 

1  Cardinal  Wiseman's  "  Essays  ". 
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Several  other  methods  of  recalling,  at  the  different  hours 
of  the  day,  the  various  stages  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  or  the 
joyful  and  sorrowful  events  of  our  Lady's  life,  are  given  in 
the  printed  editions  of  the  "  Horse,"  or  Little  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  It  will  be  remembered  also  that  it  was  not 
only  rich  and  noble  lords  and  ladies  who  had  "  prymers  " 
and  who  said  our  Lady's  Hours,  but  that  this  Office  seems 
to  have  been  the  favourite  devotion  of  all  who  could  read. 
It  is,  moreover,  abundantly  evident  that  our  ancestors  were 
accustomed  to  learn  it  by  heart  in  their  childhood,  and 
recite  it  with  a  companion.  Sometimes  they  said  it  whilst 
dressing  ;  and  the  scholars  in  the  royal  college  of  Eton  were 
expected  to  recite  the  Matins  of  our  Blessed  Lady  while 
making  their  beds. 

The  author  of  a  book  called  the  "  Mirror  of  our  Lady," 
written  about  1430,  gives  us  the  reasons  why  "in  all  these 
Hours  "  (the  seven  Canonical  Hours)  "  we  ought  to  do  her 
worship  and  praising.  At  the  Hour  of  Tierce  "  (nine  o'clock) 
he  says,  "labourers  desire  to  have  their  dinner;  and  our 
Lady  hath  brought  forth  to  us  Him  that  is  food  and  bread 
of  life,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  comfort  and  refection  to  all 
that  labour  in  His  service.  At  the  Hour  of  Sext  "  (noon) 
"the  sun  waxeth  more  hot;  and  by  means  of  our  Lady  the 
everlasting  Sun  hath  showed  the  heat  of  His  charity  more 
largely  to  mankind."  The  remaining  examples  are  equally 
quaint  and  full  of  piety,  but  these  two  will  suffice. 

Dr.  Rock  tells  us  that  "  Books  which  had  in  them  the 
Canonical  Hours  were  sometimes  left  by  will,  to  be  fastened 
to  a  desk  or  reading-stand  nigh  some  altar,  that  those  who 
wished  might  say  or  sing  their  Matins  and  Evensong  out  of 
them  ".  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  old  wills  of  these 
handsomely  bound  manuals.  In  1399,  Eleanor,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  leaves  her  daughter  "  a  book  with  the  psalter, 
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prymer,  and  other  devotions,  with  two  clasps  of  gold, 
enamelled  with  my  arms,  which  book  I  have  often  used  ". 
The  latter  remark  was,  in  very  truth,  no  idle  boast ;  for  at 
that  time  devout  women  believed  that  in  following  these 
pious  exercises  they  were  imitating  the  example  set  by  our 
Lady  herself,  of  whom  an  old  English  preacher  said  that 
"  every  day,  from  morrow  to  underen  "  (from  early  morning 
until  nine  o'clock),  "  she  was  in  her  prayers  ". 

It  is  related  of  St.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  that 
"  during  Advent  and  Lent,  after  a  short  sleep,  she  would 
rise  at  midnight,  and,  going  to  the  church,  say  alone  Matins 
of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  Matins  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and, 
lastly,  Matins  of  our  Lady  ".  True,  this  was  the  practice 
of  one  whom  the  Church  has  placed  upon  her  altars ;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  many,  many  men  and  women 
thought  it  no  hard  thing  to  take  a  daily  part  in  the  Divine 
Offices  of  the  Church ;  and  this,  too,  when  the  hearing  of 
Mass,  or  even  of  several  Masses,  every  morning  was  the 
general  rule. 

Later  on,  when  cruel  laws  had  made  invocation  to  our 
Lady  a  penal  offence  in  England,  once  her  favoured  Dower, 
there  were  not  wanting  courageous  Catholics  who  met 
together  in  secret  to  recite  her  Office.  That  such  was 
indeed  the  case  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  "  register 
of  criminal  proceedings  "  taken  after  the  second  unsuccess 
ful  rising  in  the  northern  counties,  A.D.  1569,  against 
all  who  were  suspected  of  any  predilection  for  the  old 
Faith. 

It  was  a  quaint  and  curious  custom  amongst  our  fore 
fathers  to  offer  to  our  Lady  various  "  garments,"  in  the 
form  of  metrical  prayers,  which  took  their  name  from  some 
key-word,  such  as  amictus  (mantle).  Again,  there  was  the 
"  hairpin,"  or  crinale,  which  consisted  of  ten  strophes,  each 
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of  five  short  lines.  Then,  too,  certain  prayers  called  a 
"  ring  "  were  often  recited ;  and  it  is  well  to  note  here  that 
these  purely  devotional  "  rings  "  must  not  be  confused  with 
what  were  formerly  known  as  "  bede  rings  "  (rings  with  ten 
small  knobs,  or  bosses,  and  a  large  one  for  the  Pater  Noster}. 
They  were  made  of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  other  less  costly 
materials  ;  and  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  they  were  used 
both  in  England  and  Ireland  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth 
century. 

There  was  also  the  ring  to  which  was  attached  the  string 
of  beads  which  we  now  term  the  Rosary.  This  ring  could 
be  worn  on  the  little  finger,  or  fastened  to  the  girdle  ;  and 
the  beads — which  in  those  days  were  called  "a  pair  of 
beads,"  or  "a  pair  of  Pater  Nosters"  or  "  Ave  Beads,"  or 
simply  "a  Pater  Noster" — were  not  gathered  into  a  circle, 
as  at  present,  but  fell  in  a  straight  line,  as  we  see  from  the 
effigies  still  existing  on  ancient  tombs  and  brasses. 

During  the  Ages  of  Faith,  inscriptions  on  rings — such,  for 
instance,  as  Jesus  Nazarcnus  Rex  Judeorum,  or  Ave  Maria, 
gratia  plena — were  believed  to  possess  a  special  virtue. 
There  was,  moreover,  one  class  of  rings  having  figures  of 
our  Lady  and  the  saints  engraved  upon  them,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  quite  peculiar  to  England  ;  for  authorities 
on  the  subject  tell  us  that  no  examples  of  the  same  kind 
have  been  seen  elsewhere.  These  rings,  however,  must 
have  been  extremely  common,  judging  by  the  frequent  re 
ference  to  them  in  the  old  wills  still  preserved.  One  may 
still  meet  with  rings  inscribed,  O  Mater  Dei,  memento  mei ; 
or  with  the  Holy  Names  in  Old  English  characters,  Jhseus, 
Maria  ;  or  with  Avi  Maria,  gratia  plena.  The  last  inscrip 
tion  is  often  found  on  brooches,  as  well  as  on  bag-purses 
attached  to  the  belt,  which  were  worn  in  those  days  as  they 
are  now  ;  though,  unlike  our  modern  belt  bags,  the  clasps 
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often  bore  the  sacred  monograms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Blessed  Mother. 

In  1508  we  find  John  Petty,  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  leaving 
to  his  daughter  Anne  "  a  pare  corall  beides  "  (beads) ;  "  it 
was  her  mother's,  with  rings  and  jewels ".  And,  much 
earlier  (1369),  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
bequeaths  "  a  set  of  beads  of  gold  and  a  ring".  Brooches, 
or  "nouches,"  are  also  frequently  mentioned  as  being 
attached  to  pairs  of  beads.  Thus,  in  1361,  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  leaves  to  his  nephew  "  a  nouche 
of  gold  surrounded  with  large  pearls,  a  ruby  between  four 
pearls,  three  diamonds,  and  a  pair  of  gold  Pater  Nosters  of 
fifty  pieces  with  ornaments,  together  with  a  cross  of  gold, 
in  which  is  a  piece  of  the  True  Cross  of  Our  Lord  ". 

Again,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  above  mentioned,  speaks  in 
his  will  of  another  "  set  of  gold  beads  with  buckles,  which 
the  Queen  gave  me ".  And  of  Dame  Eglentine,  the  ac 
complished  prioress,  Chaucer  tells  us  that — 

About  her  arm  she  bare 
A  paire  of  bedes,  gauded  all  with  grene ; 
And  thereon  hung  a  brooch  of  gold  full  shene, 
On  which  there  was  first  writ  a  crowned  A, 
And  after,  Amor  vincit  omnia. 

We  give  the  words,  because  they  are  yet  another  proof  that 
such  ornaments  were  the  usual  accompaniment  to  the  beads. 
With  regard  to  the  name  "  Rosary  " — a  charming  one,  by 
the  way,  and  equally  so  in  its  German  equivalent  of  Rosen- 
kranz, — it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that,  before  the 
sixteenth  century,  this  word  was  seldom  if  ever  used  to 
designate  the  beads  themselves.1  Nor  was  it  even  restricted 
to  the  form  of  prayer  said  upon  the  beads;  for,  in  1543,  a 
small  volume,  written  in  English  but  printed  in  Antwerp, 

1  See  Edmund  Waterton,  F.S.A.,  and  others  on  this  subject. 
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was  called  "  The  mystic  sweet  Rosary  of  the  Faithful  Soul, 
garnished  round  about  as  it  were  with  fresh,  fragrant  flowers, 
according  to  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel,  with  fifty  pagens 
[pictures]  of  the  Holy  Life  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  Jesu 
Christ,  with  certain  places  of  Holy  Scripture  corresponding 
every  pagen,"  etc. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that 
the  celebrated  Lansperg  composed  a  Rosary  of  the  Fifty 
Joys  of  our  Lady, — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  he  recommended  meditation  on  different  mysteries  com 
memorating  our  Lady's  Fifty  Joys ;  and,  though  his  name 
does  not  appear,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  small  volume 
above  mentioned  was  the  English  version  of  his  Rosary. 
He  gives  also  a  shorter  form,  in  which  each  mystery  begins, 
Ave,  benignissime  Jesu,  etc. ;  and  then  continues,  Ave  et  tu, 
O  gloriosissima  Dei  Mater,  etc. 

History  tells  us  that  Louis  Blosius  composed  a  similar 
form  of  meditations,  which  went  by  the  name  of  a  Rosary. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  term 
"  Rosarium  "  was  a  very  common  title  for  books,  and  "  as 
such,"  says  a  reliable  authority,  "dates  certainly  from  the 
thirteenth  century  ".  Chaucer,  in  his  "  Canterbury  Tales," 
alludes  to  the  famous  Rosarium  composed  by  Arnold  de 
Villanova,  in  Catalonia.  This  Arnold  was  a  renowned 
physician,  and  doctor  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  A.D.  1294- 
1303.  The  poet  thus  refers  to  him  : — 

Lo,  thus  saith  Arnold  of  the  new  town, 
As  his  Rosarie  maketh  mencion.1 

A  Rosarium  was  composed  by  Father  Bernardine  de 
Busti,  that  holy  Franciscan  friar  and  devout  client  of  Mary, 
who,  besides  the  most  copious  of  all  the  Offices  of  the  Im- 

1  Mention. 
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maculate  Conception — an  Office  containing  nine  new 
lessons  for  every  day  of  the  Octave,  and  enriched  with 
numerous  indulgences  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV, — wrote  also  a 
Mass  for  the  same  feast. 

Again,  unum  Rosarium  is  mentioned  by  Sir  William  de 
Walworth,  the  brave  and  loyal  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
who  in  his  will,  dated  A.D.  1385,  places  it  in  his  list  of 
books.  Consequently,  we  may  more  reasonably  assume 
that  it  was  a  volume  of  meditations  rather  than  a  pair  of 
beads,  seeing  that  these  were  not  known  by  the  name  of 
Rosary  till  a  much  later  period;  though  the  prayer  itself 
was  so  called,  and  one  in  all  probability  often  recited  by  a 
citizen,  whose  evident  devotion  to  our  Lady  would  have 
made  him  as  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  beads  as 
with  that  of  the  sword.  His  mind  in  this  matter  was  plainly 
shown  by  his  own  words,  wherein  he  bequeaths  "  his  soul 
to  Almighty  God,  to  the  glorious  and  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
to  St.  Michael  and  all  saints ;  and  his  body  to  be  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Michael  in  Crooked  Lane,  at  the  corner  of  the  altar  " ; 
whilst  his  books,  his  good  works,  his  large-handed  charity  to 
all  in  need,  and  his  many  acts  of  truly  Christian  piety,  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  worthy  follower  of  the  faith  he  pro 
fessed. 

Not  alone  in  prayers  and  books  of  meditation  was  devo 
tion  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  made  manifest,  but  her  Joys 
were  commemorated  in  popular  song ;  and  even  till  quite 
recent  years  seven  and  sometimes  twelve  Joys  were  sung  in 
different  counties  of  England.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
these  carols  is  that  entitled  "  The  seven  good  Joys  of  our 
Blessed  Ladye  ".1  We  have  seen,  not  once  but  over  and 
over  again,  how  famous  was  this  devotion  from  the  early 

1  "  Songs  of  the  Nativity,"  Edited  by  W.  H.  Husk. 
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days  of  Faith  up  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Apostasy,  and 
even  after ;  for  the  stained-glass  windows  in  which  it  was 
frequently  represented  were  not  all  demolished  till  a  later 
period.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  great  windows  in 
Canterbury  cathedral  wherein  our  Lady's  Joys  were  depicted, 
together  with  the  "blissful  martyr"  St.  Thomas,  and  the 
patron  saints  of  England,  was  not  destroyed  before  the 
Commonwealth. 

It  has  been  hazarded — as  a  conjecture  merely,  positive 
proof  being  of  course  impossible — that  the  very  great  venera 
tion  in  which  the  saintly  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  held, 
not  only  by  the  English  people  but  by  all  Christendom,  may 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  spread  and  make  popular 
the  devotion  he  loved  so  well,  and  which  the  Virgin  Mother 
is  herself  believed  to  have  revealed  to  him.  On  this  ac 
count  the  Seven  Heavenly  Joys  have  ever  been  associated 
with  his  name. 

It  is,  again,  most  curious  and  interesting  to  find  that  the 
Joys  of  "  Sainte  Marie,  Mayden,  and  Mere,"  formed  the  sub 
ject  for  painted  cloths,  "probably,"  antiquarians  tell  us, 
"intended  for  the  decoration  of  walls".1  Thus,  by  his  will, 
dated  4  August,  1458,  John  Tidman,  chaplain,  bequeaths 
to  Alice,  the  wife  of  William  Philipp,  "  a  cloth  painted  with 
the  history  of  the  Five  Joys  of  our  Blessed  Ladye  "  ;  and  to 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Jane  Byddus,  "  a  cloth  painted  with  a 
large  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marye  ". 

These  quaint  ornaments,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  were 

sometimes  called  "stevened  cloths,"  as  we  see  from  the  will, 

dated  19  July,  1464,  of  one  John  Burton,  chaplain  to  the 

infirmary  of  the  poor,  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  at 

York.     This  good  man  leaves  to  his  sister  Ellen  "  a  small 

stevened  cloth,  with  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marye," 

1  See  Edmund  Waterton  and  others. 
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and  the  inscription  Mater  Dei,  memento  mei.1  John  Baret 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  whose  piety  and  generosity  were  re 
markable,  left  his  niece  "  the  stevened  cloth  of  the  Corona 
tion  of  our  Lady  ". 

Then,  too,  there  were  mural  paintings,  remains  of  which 
may  still  be  found  in  old  houses,  and  all  these  prove  how 
inseparably  the  thought  of  the  Virgin  Mother  was  bound  up, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  Edward  VI, 
Elizabeth,  and  James  I,  by  acts  of  Parliament  rigidly  en 
forced,  ordered  all  Catholic  books  of  devotion — such  as 
missals  and  primers — to  be  burned.  Hence  the  small 
number  still  available  for  reference ;  but  even  so,  these 
scanty  materials  are  more  than  sufficient  to  give  us  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  prayers  addressed  by  our  forefathers  to  "  that 
most  Blessed  Virgin,  our  Lady  St.  Mary,  Mother  of  Christ, 
next  after  God  most  honoured  to  be  ". 

A  favourite  manual  of  devotion  amongst  English  Catholics 
in  mediaeval  times  was  that  containing  the  prayers  and  medi 
tations  of  St.  Anselm.  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  habitually 
used  these  prayers;  for  his  chronicler  tells  us  that  "when 
Mass  is  being  sung  through  down  to  the  Gospel,  he  readeth 
the  prayers  which  his  predecessor,  Archbishop  Anselm,  of 
blessed  memory,  had  composed  ".  Amongst  them  were 
several  addressed  to  our  Lady. 

The  Irish,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  were  noted  for  their 
hymns  and  prayers  to  our  Lady.     One  of  the  former,  con 
sisting  of  twenty-four  stanzas,  is  entitled  "  the  Protecting 
Corselet    of  Marye ".      It   is   generally  attributed   to    the 
eleventh  century.     One  stanza  runs  : — 
I  offer  myself  under  thy  protection, 
O  loving  Mother  of  the  only  Son, 
And  under  thy  protecting  shield  I  place  my  body, 
My  heart,  my  will,  and  my  understanding. 

1  "  Bury  Wills  and  Inventories."     Camden  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  262. 
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When  Alexander  Stavenby,  Bishop  of  Coventry,  drew  up 
his  constitutions  in  A.D.  1237,  he  desired  "all  Christians  to 
say  daily  seven  Paters,  seven  Ave  Marias,  and  two  Credos  "  ; 
and  he,  moreover,  instructed  his  clergy  not  to  promulgate  or 
teach  a  new  form  of  prayer,  but  to  exhort  the  people  to  be 
faithful  in  their  daily  use  of  what  they  already  knew.  Per 
haps  it  would  not  be  disadvantageous  if  the  laity,  in  this 
hurrying  twentieth  century,  were  to  take  to  heart  the  good 
prelate's  advice,  and,  instead  of  burdening  themselves  with 
a  multiplicity  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  vocal  prayers — 
prayers  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  say  with  constant 
attention  and  devotion — they  would  revert  to  the,  old- 
fashioned  piety,  which  disdained  not  its  "pair  of  beads,"  its 
devout  nightly  reading  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  its  Psalters, 
its  frequent  attendance  at  the  Divine  Offices  of  the  Church, 
and  above  all  at  Holy  Mass.  We  could  not  do  better  than 
cultivate  the  spirit  and  follow  the  example  of  our  Catholic 
forefathers ;  and  when  our  efforts  seem  useless  and  our 
petitions  unavailing,  let  us  turn,  as  they  did,  with  unabated 
confidence,  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  remembering  that — 

The  rose  when  shaken  fragrance  sheds  around, 
The  bell  when  struck  pours  forth  melodious  sound  ; 
The  Heart  of  Mary,  moved  by  earnest  prayer, 
Will  scatter  grace  and  sweetness  everywhere. 

IV. 
OUR  LADY  AND  THE  CHIVALRY  OF  ENGLAND. 

FROM  the  time  of  the  country's  conversion  down  to  the 
disastrous  period  of  the  great  religious  rebellion  of  the  six 
teenth  century,  we  see  with  what  zeal  and  generosity  the 
kings  of  England  showed  their  love  and  reverence  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  whose  image,  together  with  that  of  her  Divine 

3* 
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Son,  they  bore  in  their  crown.  And  if  history  abundantly 
proves  this  fact,  it  demonstrates  none  the  less  clearly  and 
undeniably  that  devotion  to  Mary  Immaculate  "  strengthened 
our  noblest  knights  and  warriors,  keeping  them  pure  and  meek 
and  charitable  in  prosperity,  and  comforting  them  when  over 
taken  by  adversity." 

Challenges  to  perform  feats  of  arms  were  often  given  in 
honour  of  our  Lady ;  and  her  image  was  frequently  repre 
sented  on  swords  and  breastplates  during  the  Ages  of  Faith. 
Roger  of  Wendover  tells  us  that  the  sword  with  which 
Richard  I  of  England  was  girt  for  his  dukedom  of  Normandy, 
had,  prior  to  the  investiture,  been  laid  on  the  altar  of  our 
Lady,  and  hallowed  (blessed)  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen ; 
whilst  in  respect  of  feats  of  arms,  Haignere,  in  his  "  Histoire 
de  Notre  Dame  de  Boulogne,"  gives  an  account  of  three 
French  knights  who,  in  the  year  1390,  proposed  a  tour 
nament  at  St.  Inglevert,  near  Boulogne,  and  to  hold  their  own 
against  all  the  knights  of  England,  Hainault,  or  Lorraine, 
who  might  present  themselves.  The  fact  that  this  tourna 
ment  was  to  take  place  had  been  proclaimed  in  many 
Christian  countries,"such  as  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  England, 
and  elsewhere  ;  and  the  story  goes  on  to  say  how  the  French 
knights,  after  vanquishing  "the  best  lances  of  England," 
took  no  glory  to  themselves,  but  came  to  offer  "  their  chargers 
and  their  trappings  to  our  Lady  of  Boulogne  ". 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Boulogne  was  a  very  favourite 
place  of  pilgrimage  with  our  English  forefathers;  indeed, 
from  the  year  1212,  there  was  a  constant  succession  of  pil 
grims  to  this  noted  sanctuary ;  and  many  are  the  miracles 
believed  to  have  been  wrought  there  through  our  Lady's 
powerful  intercession.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  presented 
to  the  shrine  a  magnificent  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  his 
coat  of  arms  embroidered  upon  it;  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
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when  Governor  of  Calais,  gave  an  image  of  our  Lady  in 
silver  gilt,  "  with  the  demon  under  her  feet," — evidently  an 
image  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
offered  to  our  Lady  of  Boulogne  the  crown  which  he  refused 
to  wear  as  King  of  Jerusalem.  And  an  English  merchant 
presented  a  turquoise  of  immense  size  and  beauty  ;  this  gem, 
we  are  told,  was  set  in  a  cross  already  so  richly  ornamented 
with  jewels  that  it  went  by  the  name  of  "  La  Belle  Croix". 

As  mention  has  just  been  made  of  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  he  was  "  one  of 
the  bravest  knights  and  greatest  warriors  in  the  age  of 
chivalry,"  famous  throughout  Europe  and  the  East  for  his 
feats  of  arms,  and  elevated  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  service 
of  the  State.  Besides  being,  as  we  have  seen,  Governor  of 
Calais,  he  was  also  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Warden  of  the 
Western  Marches. 

Lord  Warwick,  who  was  born  in  1381,  had  for  his  god 
fathers  King  Richard  II,  and  Richard  Scrope,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  which  had  always  stood  high  amongst  its  fellows, 
and  now  towered  into  unrivalled  greatness.  He  was,  more 
over,  by  descent  Earl  of  Salisbury,  a  son  of  the  great  noble 
whose  support  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  raising  the 
House  of  York  to  the  throne ;  his  victories  in  the  French 
wars  under  Henry  V  are  matters  of  history ;  he  was  tutor  to 
King  Henry  VI,  Ambassador  of  England  at  the  General 
Council  of  Constance ;  and,  what  is  far  more  important,  he 
knew  how  to  unite  extraordinary  yet  simple  piety  with  wisdom, 
courage,  and  statesmanship.  He  was  called  the  "  father  of 
courtesy,"  a  title  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  who  said  of  him  to  the  King  of  England  that  "no 
Christian  Prince,  for  wisdom,  nurture,  and  manhood,  had 
such  a  knight  as  he  had  in  the  Earl  of  Warwick  " ;  adding 
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"that  if  all  courtesy  were  lost,  yet  it  might  be  found  again 
in  him  ". 

Thus  we  see  that  devotion  to  our  Lady — for  Lord  War 
wick  gave  ample  proofs  of  such  devotion — was  no  "  mere 
superstition  of  the  poor  and  ignorant ;  no  poetic,  sentimental 
fancy  of  ecstatic  nuns  and  highborn  ladies  " ;  nor  even  merely 
the  outcome  of  monastic  asceticism.  It  was  a  mighty  motive 
power  in  the  lives  of  all,  no  matter  what  their  class  or  social 
condition ;  an  influence  far  reaching  in  its  effects  upon  the 
flower  of  English  chivalry. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  went  on  pilgrimage  twice, — once  to 
Rome,  and  once  to  Jerusalem.  Such  journeys  in  his  day 
were  sufficiently  arduous  and  perilous  undertakings ;  and  in 
his  case  they  give  abundant  evidence  of  his  faith  and  fervour. 
It  must  have  been  difficult  indeed  to  make  time  for  them  in 
an  existence  already  so  overfull  of  multifarious  responsibilities 
and  occupations. 

Though  he  died  at  Rouen,  he  was  buried,  according  to  his 
own  desire,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  our  Lady  of  Warwick  ; 
his  tomb  being  placed  "  within  the  middle  "  of  that  beautiful 
chapel  dedicated  to  God's  Holy  Mother,  which  he  himself 
had  built,  and  where,  "  every  day  during  the  world,"  he  left 
instructions  that  three  Masses  should  be  said.  Added  to 
this,  he  ordered  that,  "  in  all  haste "  after  his  decease  five 
thousand  Masses  should  be  said  for  him  ;  and  he  also  willed 
that,  "in  the  name  of  heryott l  to  our  Lady,"  there  should  be 
given  to  the  Marian  church  in  Warwick  his  "  image  of  gold 
and  of  our  Lady,  there  to  abide  for  evermore  ". 

The  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  above  mentioned  was 
evidently  a  very  costly  one.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  in- 

1  Heryott,  or  heriot,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Lingard,  a  payment  ac 
customed  to  be  made  to  the  king  for  the  great  men  of  the  land  after 
their  death. 
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ventory  taken  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1468  :  "A  fair 
image  of  gold  of  oure  Ladi,  God's  Mother,  crouned  with 
gold,  bearing  her  Son  in  her  right  arme,  holding  in  His  hand 
a  branch  made  of  a  ruby  and  pearls,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
pearls  a  little  grene  stone  ".  This  image,  in  the  quaint  and 
curious  wording  of  the  inventory,  stood  on  a  "  tablement," 
or  pedestal  of  gold ;  "  which  tablement  and  the  aforesaid 
crown  "  were  richly  garnished  with  pearls,  rubies,  and  sap 
phires  ;  whilst  the  height  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pedestal 
to  the  top  of  the  crown  was  twenty-two  inches. 

Again,  we  read  further  on  in  the  will  of  this  same  gener 
ous  benefactor :  "  Four  images  of  gold,  each  of  them  of 
the  weight  of  twenty  pounds  of  gold,  to  be  made  after  my 
similitude,  with  mine  arms,  holding  an  anchor  between  the 
hands,  and  then  to  be  offered  in  my  name,  one  of  them  at 
the  shrine  in  the  church  of  St.  Alban,  another  at  the  shrine 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  the  third  at  Bridling- 
ton,  and  the  fourth  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Winifred  in  Shrews 
bury  ". 

We  must  now  go  back  a  considerable  number  of  centuries, 
and  we  shall  see  that  at  a  very  early  period  noblemen  were 
not  less  devout  to  our  Lady  than  the  example  just  quoted. 
Of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  we  are  told  in  an  old  rhymed 
chronicle  that  "he  was  of  good  life,  of  great  honour  and 
lordliness,  and  founder  of  several  monasteries,  as  were  his 
ancestors  ".  A  modern  writer,  Edmund  Waterton,  describes 
him  as  a  "  faithful  lover  of  his  country,  a  wise  statesman, 
a  loyal  subject,  and  a  devoted  husband  ".  His  wife  was  the 
singularly  beautiful  and  pious  Lady  Godgifu,  or  Godiva ; 
and,  though  the  date  of  their  marriage  is  not  known  with 
absolute  certitude,  it  probably  took  place  between  1005  and 
1010;  for  their  only  son  /Elfgar  appears  as  a  witness  to  a 
charter  of  Cnut,  in  1032. 
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A  very  ancient  and  interesting  legend  records  an  extra 
ordinary  spiritual  favour  which  Earl  Leofric  was  privileged  to 
receive  when  kneeling  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  side  of 
his  sainted  sovereign,  Edward  the  Confessor.  "The  King," 
so  runs  the  story,  "  was  praying  intently  for  his  kingdom 
and  for  his  people,  and  that  he  might  so  reign  in  this  life 
that  in  the  other  he  perished  not."  Presently  "  when  the 
chaplain  raised  the  Body  of  God  between  his  hands,  lo  !  a 
very  beauteous  Child,  pure,  bright,  and  like  a  spirit,  ap 
peared  to  King  Edward  ".  This  same  vision  the  Earl  saw, 
and  ceased  not  "  tenderly  to  weep  with  joy  of  spirit "  as 
long  as  the  Mass  lasted.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  adorable 
Sacrifice,  the  King,  turning  to  the  nobleman  at  his  side, 
addressed  him  thus  :  "  Leofric,  friend,  this  secret,  as  a  loyal 
knight  and  earl,  I  pray  you  relate  not  to  man  " ;  adding 
that  it  was  better  to  follow  the  example  of  our  Lord,  who 
imposed  silence  upon  the  three  who  came  with  Him  to  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration. 

The  Earl  later  on  went  to  Worcester,  and  told  "  the 
vision  to  a  holy  man  who  was  monk  and  priest,  in  secret 
confession,"  beseeching  him  to  "put  it  into  writing  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  remembrance ".  The  priest  assured 
Leofric  that  through  him  the  wonderful  experience  should 
never  be  discovered  ;  and,  having  written  it  down,  he  placed 
the  document  "  in  a  chest  which  was  in  a  holy  and  safe 
place  ".  There  it  remained  securely  hidden  till  long  after 
the  days  of  King  Edward  and  the  Earl,  when,  the  chest 
opening  of  itself,  the  secret  was  made  known. 

The  great  St.  ^Elred  alludes  to  this  miraculous  vision  of 
Earl  Leofric ;  whilst  of  the  Countess  Godiva,  he  says  : 
"She  most  magnificently  realized  the  signification  of  her 
name  ;  for  it  is  translated  as  the  '  good  gift,'  either  because 
God  brought  her  into  existence  as  a  good  gift  to  benefit  His 
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Church  or  because  she  continually  offered  to  God  a  most 
acceptable  gift  of  faith  and  devotion."  l 

A  reliable  authority  tells  us  that  all  the  old  historians 
bear  testimony  to  the  piety  of  Leofric,  and  his  munificence 
in  whatever  would  promote  the  greater  glory  of  God.  The 
beautiful  abbey  church  of  Coventry,  which  he  and  his  wife 
built,  would  alone  have  been  a  sufficient  proof  of  generosity. 
This  church,  the  chronicler  tells  us,  was  begun  at  the  in 
stigation  of  ^fic,  monk  of  Evesham,  a  man  much  beloved 
and  greatly  respected  by  Cnut  and  the  leading  nobles  of  the 
land,  on  account  of  his  sanctity.  We  learn  further  that 
the  Earl  Leofric  and  the  Countess  Godiva,  "prudently 
despising  the  world  in  many  things,  and  diligently  devoting 
themselves  to  alms  and  prayers,"  erected  not  only  the  Abbey 
of  Coventry,  but  "  many  other  churches,  for  the  love  of  God, 
and  enriched  them  with  lands  and  possessions  and  most 
magnificent  ornaments  ".'2 

Coventry,  or  Conventria,  was  a  "  vill "  (Latin,  villa),  or 
township,  so  called  because  a  convent,  of  which  St.  Osburga 
was  formerly  abbess,  had  existed  there.  This  "  extensive 
parcel  of  land,"  as  Dr.  Lingard  describes  the  term  "  vill," 
had  become  the  property  of  Leofric,  who,  whether  on 
account  of  its  associations,  or  because  of  the  loveliness  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  chose  it  for  the  site  of  the  abbey 
and  the  church,  than  which  none  so  splendid  had  hitherto 
been  raised  in  England.  It  was  lavishly  enriched  with 
gold  and  silver,  even  the  beams  supporting  the  shrines 
being  covered  with  a  sheathing  of  precious  metals ;  and  the 
Countess  Godiva,  says  Orderic  Vitalis,  "  sending  for  gold 
smiths,  devoutly  distributed  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  she 
possessed  to  make  the  sacred  books  and  gospels,  and  crosses, 

1 "  Vita  S.  Eadwardi  Regis." 

u"Chron.  Abb.  de  Evesham,"  p.  83,  Rolls  Edit. 
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and   images  of  the    saints,  and   other    marvellous  church 
ornaments  ". 

The  Earl  and  Countess  also  built,  uin  honour  of  the 
Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  and  for  the  good  of  their  own 
souls,"  a  fine  church  at  Evesham.  There  y£fic,  called  in 
the  Saxon  chronicle  the  "  noble  dean,"  was  buried  later  on, 
in  the  presence  of  Lady  Godiva,  who  had  gone  thither  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  of  respectful  affection  to  her  venerated 
spiritual  father.  To  this  church  she  and  her  husband  gave, 
besides  costly  vestments,  "  a  large  crucifix,  with  an  image 
of  Mary,  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  and  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  beautifully  wrought  of  gold  and  silver  ". 

"  The  new  cathedral  of  Lichfield,"  which  was  erected  by 
Roger  de  Clinton  in  1 140,  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
on  the  model  of  Coventry.  Another  very  ancient  abbey 
was  that  of  St.  Marye  at  York,  which  was  founded  in  the 
year  1054,  by  the  good  old  Saxon  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
generally  called  Si  ward,  the  friend  of  Leofric  and  Godiva. 
To  this  abbey,  Siward  went  to  die  under  our  Lady's  protec 
tion.  When  his  physical  weakness  warned  him  that  his 
last  moments  were  approaching,  he  desired  to  be  "arrayed 
once  more  in  martial  panoply,"  with  his  shield,  sword,  and 
spear.  Brave  and  loyal  he  had  been  in  life,  and  truly  it 
may  be  said  of  him  that  he  died  a  good  soldier  of  Christ. 

The  custom  of  giving,  as  a  votive  offering  to  our  Lady, 
the  picture,  "  or  image  of  a  horse  and  man,"  armed  with 
the  arms  of  the  donor,  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  one 
with  pious  persons  of  position.  One  example  must  suffice. 
William,  Earl  of  Suffolk  (A.D.  1381),  thus  writes:  "I  will 
that  a  picture  of  a  horse  and  man,  armed  with  my  arms, 
be  made  in  silver,  and  offered  to  the  altar  of  our  Lady  of 
Walsingham ;  and  another,  the  like,  to  be  made  and  offered 
at  Bromeholme  ".  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  died  in 
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1361,  gave  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the  same  chapel  of 
Walsingham,  "a  vase  with  handles,"  which  had  cost  him 
nearly  four  hundred  marks  ;  whilst  his  father,  who  was  Earl 
of  Lancaster  and  not  Duke,  offered  to  our  Lady,  again  in 
the  same  chapel,  "  an  Angelical  Salutation  with  precious 
stones  ". 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  date,  to  determine  with  any  degree 
of  certitude  the  exact  nature  of  a  "Salutation  "  ;  but  archae 
ologists  tell  us  that  it  was  probably  a  tablet  with  a  repre 
sentation  of  the  Annunciation  upon  it,  enriched  with  precious 
gems.  And  we  find  yet  another  instance  of  such  a  gift  to 
our  Lady  of  Walsingham  in  the  "  tablet  of  silver  gilt,  with 
the  Salutation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  which,  together  with 
a  "  painted  image,"  was  left  to  the  chapel  by  Sir  Thomas  de 
Uvedale. 

11  Often,"  observes  a  reliable  authority,  "  illustrious  per 
sonages  would  build  a  chapel  in  which  their  bodies  were  to 
be  buried,  and  in  which  the  Mass  for  their  souls  was  to  be 
celebrated  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  named  chantry 
chapels  ",l  The  number  of  such  chantries  existing  in 
England  prior  to  the  great  religious  revolution  is  unknown  ; 
but  we  can  form  a  probable  conjecture  from  the  fact  that  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  alone  there  were  forty-seven, — a  sufficient 
and  convincing  proof  that  they  were  not  isolated  and  ex 
ceptional,  but  a  very  usual  expression  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  means  enabled  them  to  gratify  their 
pious  desires.  Some  of  these  chantry  chapels  have  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  fanatical  destroyers,  as  we  find  from  such 
examples  as  Winchester,  Wells,  Ely,  and  elsewhere. 

11  At  great  funerals,"  we  are  told,  "  it  was  customary  to 
carry  banners  bearing  the  image  of  our  Lady  ".  Thus  at 
the  interment  of  that  good  client  of  Mary,  and  generous 

1  See  "  Pietas  Mariana  Britnnnica,"  by  Edmund  Waterton,  F.S.A. 
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benefactor  to  Christ's  Church  and  poor,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
"  banners  of  the  Blessed  Virgin — of  her  Salutation,  As 
sumption,  and  Nativity — were  borne  near  the  car  by  knights 
and  esquires ".  A  glance  at  old  records  shows  that,  in 
Catholic  times,  many  provisions  were  made  for  honouring 
Mary  in  this  manner.  Let  us  cite  one  more  example,  which 
is  taken  from  the  will  of  Sir  David  Owen,  Knight,  dated  20 
February,  1529,  in  which  he  gives  the  following  definite 
instructions  :  "  My  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Priory  of  Esse- 
borne,  after  the  degree  of  a  banneret — that  is,  with  helmet 
and  sword,  my  coat  armour,  my  banner,  my  standard,  my 
pendant — and  set  over  a  banner  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  one  of 
our  Lady,  and  another  of  St.  George  ".1 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  faint  idea  of  the 
number  and  costliness  of  the  votive  offerings  made  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  shrines  by  Catholic  noblemen  while  Eng 
land  was  yet  called  her  Dower.  And  they  themselves  were 
frequently  styled  "  Knights  of  our  Lady,"  because,  having 
dedicated  their  lives  to  her  service  in  a  special  manner,  for 
love  of  her  they  loved  "  whatever  was  pure  and  humble, 
gentle  and  sublime  ". 

In  this  connexion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lydgate 
calls  St.  George  "  Our  Ladye's  Knight,"  as  we  see  from  a 
reference  to  his  poem  (p.  300),  where  these  words  occur  : 
"  Help,  Sent  George,  oure  Ladye's  Knight  ".  Again,  the 
title  seems  to  be  quite  a  well-established  one  ;  for  we  come 
upon  it  in  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Otterburn  (lines 
189,  190),  when  the  English,  hard  pressed,  called  upon 
their  nation's  patron  : — 

Sent  George  the  bright,  our  Ladye's  Knight, 
To  name  they  were  full  fain.2 

1  "  Test.  Vet,"  p.  700. 

2  Percy's  "  Reliques,"  and  Ritson's  "Ancient  Songs"  and  "Bal 
lads  ". 
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But  exactly  when  and  how  the  name  arose,  we  have  no 
longer  the  means  of  determining.  In  the  church  of  Bal- 
dock,  in  Hertfordshire,  there  was  a  French  epitaph,  men 
tioned  by  Weever  as  being  in  existence  shortly  before  his 
own  day,  which  he  thus  translates  : — 

Reginald  de  Argentyne  here  is  laid, 
That  caused  this  chapel  to  be  made  ; 
He  was  a  Knight  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,1 
Therefore  pray  pardon  for  his  sin. 

Amongst  other  bequests  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God 
by  men  of  position,  we  find  "  a  girdle  of  silver  gilt  to  hang 
at  an  image  of  our  Ladye,"  in  the  church  of  Aston  in 
Buckinghamshire.  This  offering  was  left  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Stapylton  "  to  the  abbess  of  the  said  church,"  for  the  pur 
pose  just  mentioned.  Again,  Sir  John  Skevington  gives 
"  to  our  Lady  of  Bradly,  in  Leicestershire,  a  white  damask 
vestment,  with  my  arms  on  the  cross,  worth  fifty-three 
shillings  and  fourpence ".  We  have  seen  elsewhere  the 
many  "  oblations  "  made  to  images  and  shrines  of  our  Lady 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

A  word  must  now  be  said  concerning  the  "  Vigil  of  Arms," 
one  of  the  religious  exercises  which,  in  the  Ages  of  Faith, 
preceded  the  solemn  investiture  of  the  Order  of  Knighthood. 
The  candidate,  having  been  placed  in  the  charge  of  two 
esquires  of  honour,  was  taken  to  his  chamber,  "  where  two 
ancient  and  grave  knights  "  were  in  attendance  to  inform, 
instruct,  and  counsel  him  "  touching  the  order  and  feats  of 
chivalry  "  ;  whilst  he  bathed  in  a  specially  prepared  bath, 
from  which  they  presently  took  some  of  the  water,  and 
pouring  it  over  his  shoulders,  signed  the  left  one  with  the 
Sign  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Then  the  two  esquires  put  on 

1  Chevalier  Sainct  Marie,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  the  French 
equivalent  for  "  Knight  of  our  Lady". 
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him  a  white  shirt,  and  above  that  "  a  robe  of  russet  with 
long  sleeves,  having  a  hood  thereto  like  unto  that  of  a 
hermit".  He  was  escorted  to  the  chapel,  and  left  with 
"  the  priest,  the  chandler,  the  watch,"  and  his  two  esquires. 
Kneeling  before  the  altar,  with  his  helmet  and  armour  on 
the  step  in  front  of  him,  he  held  upraised  the  cross  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  so  "  bestowed  himself  in  visions  and  prayer  " 
till  sunrise.  Soon  after  dawn,  Mass  was  said ;  he  received 
the  sacred  Body  and  Blood  of  his  Redeemer,  and  had  con 
ferred  upon  him  the  full  honour  of  knighthood.  Truly  a 
different  preparation  from  that  at  the  present  day. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  the  matter-of-course  way  in 
which  hearing  Mass  before  breakfast  is  introduced  as  an 
incident  in  the  everyday  life  of  knights  and  other  person 
ages  in  works  of  fiction,"  abundantly  proves  that  the  rule 
of  the  Church  was  then  no  dead  letter ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that,  side  by  side  with  this  reverence  for,  and  constant 
attendance  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  the  love  of  our  Lady  grew 
strong  in  all  truly  noble  hearts.  It  was  not  enough  that 
the  very  flower  of  English  chivalry  performed  feats  in  her 
honour ;  but  for  her  sake,  as  we  have  seen,  they  sometimes 
vowed  themselves  to  her,  body  and  soul,  like  the  "  maiden 
Knight,"  Sir  Galahad,  into  whose  mouth  the  poet  has  put 
those  words  that  so  marvellously  express  the  spirit  of  the 
age:— 

But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above,  my  knees  are  bow'd  in  crypt  and 

shrine  ; 

I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love,  nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine. 
More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam,  me  mightier  transports  move 

and  thrill ; 
So  keep  I  fair,  through  faith  and  prayer,  a  virgin  heart  in  work  and 

will. 

Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  it  is  small  wonder 
that  the  external  honours  of  Mary  increased  with  each 
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generation  ;  that  the  riches  of  her  churches  and  shrines 
accumulated  with  every  year  that  passed ;  whilst  a  new  sense 
of  honour,  a  softening  of  manners,  and  a  greater  refinement 
of  taste  in  all  walks  of  society,  were  the  results  of  this  deep- 
rooted  devotion. 

V. 

THE  LOVE  OF  OUR  LADY   IN  OLD-TIME 
NORWICH. 

ENGLISH  cathedral  towns  possess  ancient  records  that  furnish 
abundant  evidence  of  devotion  to  our  Lady  ;  and  amongst 
these  old-world  cities,  so  full  of  historic  as  well  as  religious 
interest,  Norwich  is  quite  remarkable.  Its  numerous 
churches,  to  say  nothing  of  its  beautiful  cathedral,  contained, 
during  the  Ages  of  Faith,  not  one  but  many  images — some 
of  them  particularly  noted — of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  cathedral  priory,  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
monastic  church  ;  for  we  find  records  of  legacies  to 
"Christe's  Kirk"  (Christ's  Church)  in  Norwich,  together 
with  donations  to  "  St.  Marie  ".  That  such  a  church  ex 
isted  in  Saxon  times  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Ingulphus, 
the  chronicler  of  Croyland,  who  distinctly  states  that  when 
he  was  installed  there  in  the  year  1076  (twenty  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Norwich  cathedral  by  Bishop  Herbert), 
he  found  one  hundred  monks  from  other  monasteries,  of 
whom  fourteen  were  from  Christ's  Church,  Norwich. 

A  curious  fact  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  the  cathedral 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing.  Though  dedicated  to  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity,  it  was  commonly  called  Christ's  Church. 
In  the  "  corporation  accounts  "  it  is  frequently  so  styled,  as 
also  in  the  sessions  and  assembly  books.  Again,  whilst  the 
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testamentary  documents  of  the  upper  classes  refer  to  it  as 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  those  of  the  lower  classes 
it  is  constantly  designated  Christ's  Church.  For  example, 
in  the  will  of  Thomas  Wattoke,  citizen  of  Norwich,  we  read  : 
"  Item  :  To  the  mother  church  [Christ's  Church,  in  Nor 
wich]  I  bequeath  .  .  .". 

Whether  the  ancient  Saxon  Church,  which  had  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  new  foundation,  was  also  dedicated  to  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity,  it  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time 
to  say;  in  any  case,  Bishop  Herbert,  who  translated  the 
See  from  Thetford  to  Norwich  on  9  April,  1094,  has  come 
to  be  generally  spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  Norwich  cathe 
dral,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  him  two  years  later 
(1096) ;  and,  as  one  historian  has  truly  said,  "  from  the  ex 
tent  and  magnificence  of  his  works,  he  miy  well  have  claimed 
to  have  opened  a  new  era  ". 

The  character  of  this  prelate  has  been  much  discussed, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  very  conflicting  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  by  the  historians  and  chroniclers  of  his  own  day.  In 
reading  these  contradictory  descriptions,  it  is  above  all 
things  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  writers  were  prob 
ably  men  with  a  Saxon  bias — men  living  in  those  troublous 
times  succeeding  the  Conquest,  when,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  calm,  unprejudiced  judgments  were  scarcely  pos 
sible.  It  is  not  surprising,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
Bishop  Herbert  (whom  some  authorities  hold  to  have  been 
a  Norman,  whilst  others  say  he  belonged  to  the  Suffolk 
Herberts,  and  was  born  "at  his  father's  manor  at  Syleham  ") 
should  have  suffered  at  their  hands.  We  have,  however, 
abundant  proofs  that  he  was  not  only  the  possessor  of  very 
high  literary  attainments,  and  evidently  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  day,  but  also  a  thoroughly  good 
religious,— " one,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "earnestly  ad- 
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dieted  to  the  studies  of  all  virtues  and  good  learning  ;  mild, 
affable,  comely  of  personage,  graceful  of  countenance, 
blameless  in  his  carriage,  and  pure,  innocent,  and  sincere  in 
the  course  of  his  life  ". 

His  letters,  discovered  within  comparatively  recent  years 
at  Brussels,  have  a  singular  charm  ;  the  style  is  refined  and 
elegant, — distinctly  the  style  of  the  scholar.  On  reading 
them,  we  seem  to  see  the  exemplary  monk, — pious,  kind- 
hearted,  benevolent,  patient  and  cheerful  amidst  severe 
bodily  infirmities  ;  for  in  one  of  these  same  epistles  he  says  : 
"I  am  so  much  troubled  with  pains  in  the  leg  and  thigh 
that  I  can  go  nowhere  except  I  be  carried  by  the  hands  of 
the  brethren  ".  Of  the  "  haughty  churchman  "  there  is  no 
trace.  His  rebukes,  when  unavoidable,  are  the  rebukes  of 
the  single-minded  bishop,  true  father  of  his  flock,  and  right 
ful  adrnonisher  of  his  monks  and  people. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  cathedral  and  priory  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  that  known  as  the  "  Cowholm," — i.e. 
a  pasture  surrounded  by  water.  But  this  name  could  have 
applied  only  to  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  land,  seeing 
that  the  parish  and  church  of  St.  Mary-in-the-Marsh,  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  attached  to 
it,  as  well  as  the  church  and  churchyard  of  St.  Michael,  are 
mentioned  by  chroniclers  as  being  included  within  the  walls. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  two  sacred  buildings  dedicated  to 
our  Lady  stood  within  the  precincts,  besides  the  chapels  with 
images  of  her  which  the  cathedral  itself  contained.  The 
Bishop,  we  are  told,  purchased  the  land  "of  the  King  and 
citizens  ".  Indeed,  the  King  would  appear  to  have  been  as 
sociated  with  him  in  his  great  undertaking.  And  so  energetic 
was  the  prelate  that,  in  1101,  both  the  cathedral  and  the 
adjoining  priory  were  sufficiently  completed  to  enable  him 
to  place  therein  sixty  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 
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With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  See  of  the  East  Angles 
from  Thetford,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  Council 
of  London,  held  in  1075,. decreed  that  episcopal  Sees  should 
be  transferred  from  villages  to  chief  towns.  We  find  con 
firmation  of  this  in  the  "  Domesday  Book,"  wherein  it  is 
made  evident  that  William  the  Conqueror  intended  the  See 
of  East  Anglia  to  be  removed  to  Norwich.  This  See  had 
previously  been  at  Elmham,  whence  it  was  temporarily 
transferred  to  Thetford.  Elmham  is  a  small  village,  and 
now  only  a  few  ruins  (which  have  been  visited  by  the  writer) 
remain  to  tell  us  that  a  famous  monastery  once  existed  there. 

St.  Felix,  one  of  the  earliest  bishops,  and  a  noted  apostle 
of  East  Anglia,  had  his  episcopal  palace  at  Elmham ;  and, 
despite  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the  loss  of  the  Faith 
which  he  so  zealously  preached,  we  still  find  traces  of  him 
in  such  names  as  Flixton  (Felix-Town)  and  Felixstowe. 
Flixton  Hall  is  a  fine  old  country-seat,  one  of  those  "  stately 
homes  of  England  "  so  plentiful  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
But  to  return  to  Norwich. 

Bishop  Herbert  appears  to  have  been  indefatigable. 
Under  his  supervision,  the  work  of  building  and  beautifying 
the  cathedral  went  on  apace.  All  writers  concur  in  assign 
ing  the  steeple  to  him.  During  the  eighteen  years  that 
followed  his  establishment  of  the  Benedictines  in  the  priory, 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  on  22  July,  either  in  1119  or 
1 1 20  (it  is  uncertain  which),  he  laboured  unceasingly  for 
the  glory  of  God's  House  and  the  good  of  souls.  He  was 
buried  before  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedral  church  he 
loved  so  well. 

Under  the  date  A.D.  1272,  we  read  in  an  old  chronicle : 
"  This  year,  in  the  month  of  August,  there  happened  at  Nor 
wich  a  certain  most  grievous  misfortune,  and  among  Chris 
tians  unheard  of  for  an  age.  The  cathedral  church  in 
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honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  there  anciently  founded,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  wilfully  placed,  with  all  the 
houses  of  the  monks  constructed  within  the  cloisters  of  the 
same  church,  .  .  .  except  a  certain  chapel  which  remained 
uninjured."  Now,  this  chapel  was  dedicated  to  our  Lady, 
as  we  find  from  another  account  which  describes  the  same 
occurrence  in  the  following  words:  "On  the  feast  of  St. 
Laurence,  1272,  the  citizens  encircled  and  besieged  the 
monastery ;  and  when,  by  assault,  they  were  unable  to 
obtain  ingress,  they  fired  the  great  gates.  .  .  .  Certain  of 
them  also,  without  the  tower  of  St.  George,  with  catapults, 
threw  fire  into  the  great  belfry  which  was  above  the  choir ; 
and  by  this  fire  they  burned  the  whole  church,  except  the 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Afary,  which  was  miraculously  pre 
served'1  The  account  furthermore  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  dormitories,  refectory,  and  strangers'  hall,  the  infirmary 
with  its  chapel,  and  "almost  all  the  edifices  of  the  court," 
were  totally  consumed  by  the  flames.  We  learn  also  that 
"  the  great  house  of  the  almonry,  the  gates  of  the  church, 
and  the  great  belfry  together  with  the  bells,  were  immedi 
ately  destroyed  ". 

It  would  seem  that  this  sacrilege  was  the  outcome  of 
certain  disputes  arising  from  time  to  time  between  the 
priors  and  the  citizens  in  respect  of  land  "  within  the  pre 
cinct  "  but  not  included  within  the  monastery  walls ;  the 
citizens  claiming  jurisdiction  over  all  such  property  up  to 
the  monastery  walls,  despite  the  fact  that  the  portions  in 
question  belonged  of  right  to  the  priory,  had,  in  fact,  been 
given  by  such  generous  benefactors  as  Earl  Roger  Bigod 
(whom  Bishop  Herbert  evidently  considered  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  cathedral),  and  others. 

The  precinct — or,  as  it  is  more  usually  termed,  the  "  close  " 
— is  now  entered  by  two  gates,  both  very  beautiful.  The 

4» 
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upper  one,  generally  called  the  Ethelberght  Gate,  was  built 
by  the  citizens  after  the  fire,  to  replace  that  burned  by 
them.  The  lower  gate  stands  opposite  the  west  front  of 
the  cathedral,  and  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham, 
Knight,  about  the  year  1420;  hence  its  name  of  "Erping 
ham  Gate  ".  There  are  many  conflicting  stories  as  to  the 
reason  why  Sir  Thomas  built  this  gateway,  which  has  stood 
through  so  many  centuries  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  faith ; 
but  a  descendant  of  the  Knight  told  the  writer  that  his 
ancestor,  having  made  a  vow  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  being  unable  to  fulfil  it,  built  this  noted 
gate  instead,  even  carrying  some  of  the  stones  with  his  own 
hands. 

The  old  "  chapel  of  St.  Marie  "  stood  east  of  the  bishop's 
palace,  and,  in  the  "  Ordinal  of  Brother  R.  de  Lok,"  still 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam 
bridge,  we  read  that,  after  the  blessing  of  the  palms  on  Palm 
Sunday,  the  procession  passed  from  this  chapel  (of  our 
Lady)  round  the  space  now  occupied  by  houses  and  buildings 
at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  over  what  is  known  as 
Life's  Green,  through  the  narrow  passage  between  the  south 
transept  and  chapter  house,  along  the  north  walk  of  the 
cloister. 

About  the  year  1265,  Bishop  Walter  de  Suffield,  whose 
devotion  to  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  was  very  great,  founded 
a  beautiful  chapel  in  her  honour  behind  the  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral ;  he  having  previously  had  the  original  Norman 
chapel  (which  also  stood  at  the  east  end)  demolished,  in  order 
that  he  might  erect  a  still  worthier  shrine.  The  Bishop, 
amongst  other  bequests,  left  "  to  the  light  of  our  Lady  on  the 
altar  the  tithes  in  his  demesne  lands,  at  Thornham  for  ever,  and 
twenty  marks  to  purchase  more  annual  rents  for  its  support  ". 
His  chapel  is  described  as  a  noble  building.  This  eastward 
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position  would  seem  to  have  been  rather  a  favourite  one  in 
mediaeval  times ;  for  we  recall,  even  as  we  write,  the  lovely 
Lady  Chapel  behind  the  high  altar  in  the  minster  at  Frei 
burg,  in  Baden ;  whilst  at  York  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  also  stood  due  east, — in  fact,  it  so  stands  to  this  day, 
though  bereft  of  the  image  of  her  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

Other  beautiful  examples  of  the  kind  might  be  given ; 
and  it  is  evident  from  the  spiritual  literature  of  the  period 
that  the  east  held  a  mystic  meaning.  The  following  quota 
tion  bearing  on  this  subject  is  from  a  sermon  by  St.  ^Elred 
in  the  twelfth  century  :  "  Ezechiel  says,  *  He  brought  me  to 
the  gate  which  looks  toward  the  east,  and  it  was  shut '. 
The  most  Holy  Mary  is  this  Eastern  Gate  ;  for  a  gate 
which  looks  toward  the  east  is  the  first  to  receive  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  So  the  most  Blessed  Mary,  who  always  looked 
toward  the  east — that  is,  toward  the  brightness  of  God,— 
received  the  first  rays,  or  rather  the  whole  blaze  of  light,  of 
that  true  Sun,  of  which  the  Prophet  Zachary  sang :  '  The 
Orient  from  on  high  hath  visited  us'." 

In  the  ante-choir,  which  occupies  the  space  under  the 
organ-loft,  between  two  columns,  was  another  chapel,  dedi 
cated  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
Our  Ladye  of  Pity ;  her  image  was  under  the  rood-loft.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1423  John  Crispy ng,  Esq.,  was 
buried  in  this  chapel ;  and,  amongst  other  legacies,  he  gave 
the  sum  of  forty  shillings  "  to  find  a  light  burning  before 
Our  Ladye  of  Pity".1 

Norwich  cathedral  possessed  another  image,  described 
as  "  the  great  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  "  ;  and  on  one 
occasion  half  a  crown  was  charged  "  for  painting  the  wall 
before  it ".  The  priory  church  also  contained  a  fine 
"  Easter  Sepulchre,"  traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 

1  Blomefield,  Vol.  II,  p.  509. 
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Mention  must  be  made,  too,  of  a  curious  circular  hole  in 
the  roof,  midway  between  the  west  door  and  the  choir 
screen.  This  opening,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  was 
evidently  the  aperture  through  which  a  man,  "  habited  as  an 
angel,"  was  let  down  with  a  censer  to  cense  the  roof,  pos 
sibly  on  Whit-Sunday,  as  there  are  charges  in  the  "  sacrist 
rolls  "  for  this  purpose. 

A  parallel  case  will  be  found  in  Lambard's  "  Topographi 
cal  Dictionary,"  where  we  read  the  following  curious  and 
interesting  account:  "I  myself,  being  a  child,  once  saw  in 
Poule's  Church  [St.  Paul's],  London,  at  a  feast  of  Whitsun 
tide,  where  the  coming  down  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  set 
forth  by  a  white  pigeon,  that  was  let  to  fly  out  of  a  hole 
that  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  roof  of  the  great 
aisle ;  and  by  a  long  censer  which,  descending  out  of  the 
same  place  almost  to  the  very  ground,  was  swinged  up  and 
down  at  such  a  length  that  it  reached  at  one  swepe  almost  to 
the  west  gate  of  the  church,  and  with  the  other  to  the  quire 
stairs  of  the  same  ".  The  writer  adds  that  this  same  censer 
"  breathed  out  over  the  whole  church  and  companie  a  most 
pleasant  perfume  of  such  sweet  things  as  burned  therein  ". 
This  quaint  description  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  Pente 
cost  recalls  the  mechanical  dove  which  we  see  to-day,  on 
the  same  feast,  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence. 

The  question  of  precedence  was  one  that  naturally  arose 
from  time  to  time  between  the  bishops  and  priors,  and  in 
the  old  Norwich  "Institution  Book"  very  minute  direc 
tions  are  given  on  the  subject.  For  example,  a  rule  is 
laid  down  that  "when  the  bishop  shall  happen  to  return 
after  two  months'  absence,  or  from  any  place  three  miles  or 
more  from  the  said  city  [Norwich],  in  his  coming  to  the 
church,  the  prior  and  convent  shall  ring  the  bells  in  the 
belfry  in  the  choir,  as  the  bells  of  the  parochial  churches 
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are  rung  ".  This  gives  us  a  vivid  glimpse  of  mediaeval 
customs ;  and  those  who  listen,  on  a  Sunday  morning  in 
Norwich,  to  the  many  beautiful  peals  of  bells  echoing  from 
the  ancient  steeples  of  the  city,  can  hear  in  imagination  the 
joyous  chiming  that  greeted  the  return  of  the  bishop  in  the 
olden  days  of  faith  and  piety. 

Again,  we  are  told  that :  "  On  the  septennial  visitation, 
the  prior  and  convent  shall  honourably  receive  the  bishop  in 
a  solemn  procession,  with  silken  copes  and  with  ringing  of 
bells,  at  the  door  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  shall  there 
cense  him  " ;  then,  after  the  chanting,  prayers,  and  orisons 
in  the  choir  were  over,  and  the  episcopal  blessing  given,  all 
were  "  to  proceed  to  the  chapter  house,"  and  "visitation  to 
be  made  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
sacred  canons  ". 

Before  leaving  the  cathedral  and  passing  on  to  the  different 
parish  churches  where  our  Lady  was  specially  honoured, 
attention  must  be  drawn  to  the  Green  Yard  sermons,  which 
have  been  erroneously  supposed  to  date  only  from  the  period 
of  the  great  Apostasy,  whereas  a  little  research  soon  proves 
that,  as  far  back  as  1370,  this  custom  prevailed.  The  ser 
mons  received  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
preached  in  that  portion  of  the  precinct,  north  of  the  nave, 
know  as  the  Green  Yard.  The  following  entry  in  the 
chamberlain's  account  for  1370  bears  out  the  statement  as 
to  the  length  of  time  the  practice  obtained  prior  to  the 
so-called  Reformation.  "  Item :  For  one  piece  of  green 
worsted,  grievously  damaged  on  the  erection  of  the  platform 
[before  the  gate  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  on  the  visit  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  Woodville  to  Norwich],  and  therefore 
bought  and  delivered  for  the  seats  of  the  aldermen  at  the 
Green  Yard  sermons  within  the  priory,  24  shillings." 

The  first  church,  taking  them  in  alphabetical  order,  that 
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we  visit  on  leaving  the  cathedral  in  search  of  chapels  and 
images  of  God's  Blessed  Mother,  is  the  fine  building  dedi 
cated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  noted  for  its  chapel  of  "  Our  Lady 
of  Grace,''  under  the  steeple.  St.  Andrew's  also  possessed 
a  tabernacle  "with  the  ;image  of  the  Visitation  of  our 
Ladye  " ;  and  there  was  another  image  of  her  in  the  church 
yard.  It  was  before  this  image  that  Thomas  Cambridge, 
mercer,  desired  to  be  buried.  He  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  generous  benefactor ;  for  he  not  only  left  several  legacies 
of  vestments,  but  also  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
daily  "Mass  of  Jesus  and  the  Mary  Mass". 

In  St.  Augustine's  Church  was  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  where  a  light  burned  perpetually  before  her  image. 
Again,  the  church  of  the  Austin  Friars  possessed  the  cele 
brated  chapel  of  the  Scala  Coeli,  which — being  the  only 
chapel  in  England,  except  that  of  the  same  name  at  West 
minster,  and  another  at  St.  Botulph's,  at  Boston  (Lincoln 
shire),  enriched  with  the  great  privileges  attached  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Scala  Cceli  in  Rome — was  much  frequented 
by  pilgrims.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  from  the  expensive  gifts 
brought  to  this  altar  that  a  continuous  stream  of  pious  per 
sons  flowed  thither.  There  was,  too,  in  this  church  an 
image  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity. 

The  Charnel  House,  now  the  Norwich  Grammar  School, 
had  a  Chapel  of  our  Lady  at  the  end  of  the  presbytery. 
Before  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  this  chapel,  Ralph 
Pulvertoft,  principal  or  custos  of  the  Charnel  House,  desired 
to  be  buried;  he  also  left  a  "taper  of  five  pounds  of  wax  " 
to  be  set  in  front  of  this  same  image,  and  a  "  candle  of  half 
a  pound  of  wax  to  be  kept  for  a  year  burning  on  his  grave 
daily  while  the  Lady  Mass  was  being  sung  ". 

Another  noble  church  dedicated  to  Christ's  Holy  Mother 
was  built  by  her  devout  children,  the  Carmelites,  or  White 
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Friars,  who  met  with  a  generous  benefactor  in  the  person  of 
one  Philip  Arnold,  or  Ernold,  a  merchant  of  Cowgate,  in 
Norwich.  He  bestowed  land,  buildings,  and  "  yards  "  upon 
the  Order,  which  he  eventually  entered,  dying  in  the  house 
he  himself  had  founded,  on  23  April,  1283.  The  first  com 
munity  of  White  Friars  took  up  their  abode  in  the  city  about 
the  year  1256,  and  flourished  under  their  patrons,  the  mayor, 
sheriffs,  and  aldermen.  Blomefield  tells  us  that  the  image 
of  our  Lady  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and 
several  persons  were  buried  before  it. 

The  Church  of  St.  Edmund,  king  and  martyr ;  the  Church 
of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude ;  St.  George's  Church,  Colegate  ;  St. 
George's,  Tombland ;  St.  Julian's  ;  St.  Leonard's  Priory  ;  the 
leper  house,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement's ;  St.  Martin's  at 
Palace ;  St.  Mary  the  Less ;  St.  Michael's,  Coslany  ;  St. 
Michael's  at  Thorn;  St.  Michael's  at  Pleas;  St.  Paul's— 
each  had  its  special  image  of  our  Lady,  with  lights  burning 
and  numerous  pious  bequests ;  whilst  many  other  churches 
had  chapels  with  guilds  attached,  and  not  one  but  several 
images.  Amongst  the  latter  we  may  specially  note  St.  Giles, 
with  its  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  and  its  guild ;  and  St. 
Gregory's,  with  its  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Mary's 
Assumption. 

In  the  Dominican  church,  an  image  of  our  Lady  stood 
in  the  choir ;  there  was  also  a  window  glazed  with  the  his 
tory  of  the  Magnificat.  St.  Laurence's,  an  ancient  and 
particularly  interesting  church,  had  not  only  the  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  but  another  of  Our 
Lady  of  Pity,  and  yet  another  called  "  Our  Lady  of  the  As 
sumption  ".  Lights  were  kept  constantly  burning  before 
each  of  these,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  church 
itself  was  by  no  means  a  large  one. 

St.  Martin's,  Coslany,  also  possessed  a  Lady  Chapel  and 
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three  images,  one  of  these  being  the  celebrated  image  of 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Oak".  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  in 
Coslany,  had  three  images  and  a  Lady  Chapel  on  the  south 
side.  The  college  of  St.  Mary-in-the-Fields  possessed  an 
image  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  as  well  as  that  commonly  called 
"Our  Lady  at  St.  James'  Altar,"  where  the  "  Marye  Mass  " 
was  daily  celebrated  by  the  first  prebend,  who  was  usually 
known  as  "the  prebend  of  the  morning  Mass  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary".  Where  several  images  were  found  in  the 
same  church,  one  was  almost  invariably  a  representation  of 
Our  Lady  of  Pity.  In  other  churches  than  those  already 
mentioned,  our  Lady  was  specially  venerated  under  this 
title,  notably  in  the  once  celebrated  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars  (Franciscans)  in  Vinegar  Lane. 

In  St.  Peter's,  Mancroft,  the  finest  parish  church  in  Nor 
wich,  the  Lady  Chapel  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
south  aisle,  opposite  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  This 
chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was,  "  in  former  days,  a  place 
of  great  repute,"  and  the  image  stood  in  a  painted  tabernacle. 
There  was,  moreover,  an  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  and 
another  on  the  "  perke,"  or  bracket,  in  the  nave. 

St.  Peter's  per  Mountergate — in  olden  days,  "  Parment- 
gate " — is  another  really  splendid  church.  Here,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  chancel,  was  a  chapel  of  our  Lady;  "and 
on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  exactly  opposite  the  altar  within, 
was  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Under  it  were  two 
statues  of  the  founders,  and  a  brass  plate  bearing  an  inscrip 
tion,  which  is  lost,"  remarks  Blomefield  in  his  "History 
of  Norfolk  "(p.  553). 

St.  Stephen's,  another  very  fine  church,  which  dates  back 
as  far  as  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II, 
contained,  besides  its  images  of  our  Lady,  an  extremely 
beautiful  east  window  in  her  chapel.  This  window  repre- 
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sented  the  whole  history  of  her  life,  with  the  inscriptions, 
Salve  Regina>  Mater  Miser icordicz,  and  Ave  Regina  Ccelorum, 
Ave  Domina.  ...  At  Carrow,  outside  the  city,  the  Guild  of 
the  Norwich  Saddlers  and  Spurriers,  established  "  to  the 
honour  of  oure  Lady  Seynt  Marie  and  of  Alle  Hallows  [All 
Saints],"  he-d  their  meetings  "  before  the  image  of  oure 
Lady  at  the  heye  [high]  altar  in  the  chirche  of  Nunnes  in 
the  Nunry  of  Carrowe,  Norwyche  "-1 

Much  more  might  be  written  of  this  singularly  interesting 
old  city,  once  such  a  stronghold  of  faith  and  fervour ;  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  prove  how  deep  and  tender  was  the 
love  for  our  Lady  shown  there  in  mediaeval  times. 

VI. 

AVE  MARIS  STELLA. 

OUR  Lady's  title  of  "  Ocean  Star  "  is,  for  most  of  us,  associ 
ated  with  very  early  memories.  Not  less  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  dear  delights  of  the  past  than  with  our  hopes  in 
the  present  or  our  prayers  for  the  future,  it  brings  the  Virgin 
Mother  before  us  under  one  of  her  tenderest  aspects,  and 
perpetually  reminds  us  that,  however  dark  the  night,  she,  the 
"  sweet  Star  of  the  Sea,"  is  ever  shining  above  the  waves  of 
this  troublesome  world,  our  guide  and  at  the  same  time  our 
protectress  till,  by  God's  grace,  we  reach  the  glorious  haven 
of  eternity.  Have  we  not  all,  "amidst  life's  petty  strife," 
some  sacred  memory  specially  connected  with  our  Lady 
hidden  deep  within  our  hearts ;  some  treasured  remembrance 
of  a  certain  day  or  hour  when  perchance  an  outward  thing — 
it  might  have  been  a  tall  white  lily  flower  with  blossoms  made 
of  light,  or  the  radiant  gleam  in  a  sunset  sky — brought  home 

1  See  "  English  Guilds,"  Vol.  XL,  p.  42. 
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to  our  minds,  in  a  way  never  hitherto  experienced,  the  near 
ness  of  heaven,  and  the  fair  image  of  her  who,  standing  be 
neath  the  cross,  became  our  Mother  and  our  Queen  ? 

Glancing  back  along  the  road  my  feet  have  passed,  I  see 
in  the  far  distance  an  old  gabled  house  upon  a  hill — the  well- 
beloved  home  of  my  childhood.  Its  rose-embowered, 
latticed  windows  look  out  across  a  lovely  landlocked  bay, 
shut  in  by  red  sandstone  cliffs,  whose  slopes  are  clothed  with 
fair  green  meadows.  Two  peacocks  sun  themselves  proudly 
on  the  south  terrace  ;  thrushes  warble  scarcely  less  music 
ally  than  nightingales  in  great  bushes  of  flowering  shrubs, 
that  blossom  even  in  winter  in  this  warm  and  sheltered 
garden,  where  swallows  circle  over  the  smooth  lawns  ere  they 
seek  their  nests  in  the  eaves  ;  where  the  west  wind,  whispering 
amongst  the  pine  trees,  sounds  "faint  and  far  off,  like  the 
murmur  of  shells  "  ;  and  where,  from  a  nook  at  the  edge  of 
the  steep — that  steep  washed  ever  by  the  restless  sea, — I 
used  to  stand  long  ago  and  watch  the  evening  star  rise 
golden  above  the  shimmering  expanse  of  water, — bright 
star  of  hope,  true  type  of  her  whom  Chaucer  calls 

Mede  unto  mariners  that  have  sailed  farre.1 

And  is  it  not  thus  with  all  of  us  ?  Step  by  step,  Mary  goes 
with  us  as  we  journey  on,  saying  the  Rosary  of  our  years  ; 
but  none  the  less  is  the  thought  of  her  entwined  with  our 
first  conscious  recollections  of  things  beautiful  and  sublime. 

From  a  very  early  period  in  the  Church's  history,  our 
Lady  has  been  alluded  to  under  the  title  Stella  Man's,  or 
Star  of  the  Sea ;  and  again  as  the  Ocean  Star,  and  the 
Brilliant  Ocean  Star.  Indeed  it  is  most  interesting  in  this 
connexion  to  note  that  Marracci  gives  more  than  one 
hundred  instances  of  this  name  being  given  by  the  Fathers 
to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  She  was  also  frequently  in- 
1  See  "  A  Balade  of  Oure  Ladie,"  edit.  cit.  1602. 
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voked  by  sailors  as  their  Guide,  their  Port  of  Refuge,  their 
Haven  in  Shipwreck.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Portus  Nau- 
fragantium  is  quoted  sixty-eight  times  by  the  author  just 
referred  to,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Polyanthaea  Mariana  "  ; 
whilst  St.  John  Damascene  and  many  other  early  Christian 
writers  speak  of  our  Lady  as  the  Anchor,  an  appropriate 
appellation  truly  for  her  who  so  ardently  desires  to  safeguard 
our  frail  vessels  as  they  voyage  over  the  stormy  waters  of 
time,  tossed  by  billows  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  buffeted  by 
the  strong  winds  of  temptation,  left  very  often  to  drift  on 
unheeded,  while  we  ourselves  remain  sunk  in  the  slumber  of 
indifference,  or  plunged  in  the  cold  inertia  of  despair. 

Numbers  of  ancient  narratives  might  be  quoted  to  prove 
that,  during  the  Ages  of  Faith,  devout  "  shipmen  "  were  in 
the  constant  habit  of  calling  upon  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea 
in  their  hour  of  greatest  need.  "  Not  unfrequently,"  we  are 
told  by  one  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
"  would  they  make  a  vow  of  pilgrimage,  in  thanksgiving,  to 
one  of  her  great  sanctuaries  ;  and  many  monasteries  owe 
their  foundation  to  a  vow  made  at  sea.'' 1 

A  very  favourite  shrine  resorted  to  by  Catholic  sailors 
seems  to  have  been  that  known  as  Our  Lady  of  Ardenburg, 
Great  Yarmouth  ;  though  the  name  is  differently  given  in  vari 
ous  documents,  where  it  undergoes  such  variations  as  Arne- 
borg,  Arnesburgh,  Ernesburgh,  and  so  forth.  The  correct 
form,  however,  is  Ardenburg,  seeing  that  this  English  sanctuary 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  named  after  Ardenberg — 
or,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Low  Countries,  Aadenberg, — once 
a  noted  town  of  Flanders,  famous  for  its  magnificent  church 
— one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, — which  was  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  and  to  which  numerous  pilgrimages 

1  See  Edmund  Waterloo,  F.S.A. 
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were  made  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Froissart l 
informs  us  that,  after  the  great  victory  gained  by  Edward  III 
at  sea,  off  Sluys,  "  the  next  day,  the  which  was  midsomerday, 
the  King  and  all  his  landed  ;  and  the  King  on  foot  went  a 
pylgrimage  to  Our  Ladye  of  Aardenbourg,  and  heard  Masse 
and  dined,  and  then  took  his  horse  and  rode  to  Ghent, 
where  the  Queene  received  him  with  great  joye  ". 

It  is  soon  after  this  that  we  find  frequent  mention  of  Our 
Lady  of  Ardenburg  in  connexion  with  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Nicholas  (one  of  the  patrons  of  seamen)  in  Great  Yar 
mouth  ;  and  Barnes,  in  his  "Life  of  Edward  III  "  (p.  180), 
tells  us  that  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  ships  which  com 
posed  the  English  fleet,  sixty  at  least  were  from  Yarmouth, 
and  manned  by  stalwart  East  Anglians.  It  appears  reason 
able,  therefore,  to  assume  that  many  of  these  brave  sailors — 
not  a  few  of  whom  must  have  been  natives  of  Yarmouth, — 
having  accompanied  their  sovereign  to  Ardenberg  after  his 
great  naval  victory,  raised  an  altar  to  Christ's  Mother  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  their  return  to  Yarmouth,  and 
called  it,  in  thanksgiving,  "  Our  Lady  of  Ardenburg  ".  Such 
at  least  is  the  theory  advanced  by  competent  authorities. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  on  14  April,  1349,  Simon  de 
Halle  bequeathed  "  twelve  pence  to  the  altar  of  Saint  Marye 
de  Arnesburgh,"  Yarmouth ;  and  about  the  year  1370,  the 
prior  of  St.  Olave  "  built  a  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  dedicated  it  to  Our  Ladye  of 
Arnesburgh".2  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  different  legacies  and  gifts  made  to  this  sanctuary ;  but 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  Guild  of  St.  Marye  of  Arnesburgh 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  popular  feeling.  And  more  than 
a  century  later  the  devotion  was  not  less  fervent ;  for  in  the 

1  Vol.  I,  c.  50,  p.  73.  2  See  Swinden,  p.  807. 
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year  A.D.  1484,  amongst  other  offerings  to  Our  Lady  of 
Ardenburg  at  Great  Yarmouth,  mention  is  made  of  some 
herrings  which  were  sold  for  sixteen  shillings  and  fourpence. 
Possibly  some  pious  fisherman,  having  had  a  good  catch  of 
the  noted  herrings,  gave  the  amount  realized  to  this  favour 
ite  chapel.  But,  however  that  may  be,  both  the  nature  of 
the  donation  and  the  sum  were  carefully  recorded  in  the 
accounts  of  Yarmouth  Priory. 

If  we  study  the  Pell  Records,  we  find  that,  according  to 
the  Issue  Roll  of  Richard  II  for  the  year  1397,  John 
Mayhew,  Master  of  the  King's  ship  called  "  La  Trinite  de 
la  Tour,"  offered  to  Our  Lady  of  Aques  a  silver  ship  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  he  had  made  during  a  storm  ;  and  noth 
ing,  perhaps,  brings  the  striking  contrast  between  then  and 
now  more  forcibly  to  our  notice  than  the  difference  in  the 
names  given  to  vessels  before  the  so-called  Reformation, 
and  those  in  use  to-day.  When  our  Lady  was  loved  and 
invoked  as  the  "  Sea  Star  bright,"  for  so  she  is  termed  in  an 
old  English  version  of  the  "  Ave  Maris  Stella"  (fourteenth 
century),  numbers  of  ships  were  called  by  her  name,  not 
only  in  the  Royal  Navy,  but  in  the  Merchant  Service; 
whilst  fishermen  constantly  called  their  boats  after  her.  In 
deed,  during  the  Ages  of  Faith,  most  of  the  ships  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  instead  of  having  as  now  the  name  of  some  bird  or 
beast,  or  heathen  deity,  were  called  after  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity,  or  some  saint,  when  not  bearing  one  of  our  Lady's 
titles.  Thus,  out  of  the  twenty  ships  in  the  Royal  Navy 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  four  were  named  "  Marye  ". 
Again,  on  going  back  to  a  much  earlier  period,  we  see  that 
one  Robert  de  Ryllyngton,  of  Scarborough,  by  his  will  dated 
26  September,  1391,  "  desires  those  two  ships  called  '  Saint- 
maryeboite  '  [St.  Mary's  boat]  and  the  '  Katherine '  to  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  expended  for  the  health  of  our 
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souls  "-1  Again,  we  find  such  significant  titles  as  the  "  Marye 
Whalsyngham,"  Captain  Yelverton;  and,  in  1513,  "among 
the  hired  ships  for  the  Navy  were  the  '  Maria  di  Loreta,' 
of  eight  hundred  tons  ;  and  the  '  Marye  of  Walsingham,'  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  and  ninety-seven  men  ". 

Anyone  interested  in  the  subject,  when  at  Calais,  Havre, 
or  other  ports  frequented  by  English  coaling  vessels,  steamers, 
coasting  brigs,  and  schooners,  must  have  remarked  the  ex 
tremely  commonplace  names  they  bear.  We  have,  for  in 
stance,  the  "Eliza  Jane,"  the  "Yarmouth  Belle,"  the 
"  Ocean  Spray,"  the  "  John  Thomas  " ;  while  these  French 
towns,  which  all  have  large  fishing  fleets,  give  their  boats 
such  charming  titles  as  "  Notre  Dame,"  "  L'Etoile  de  la 
Mer,"  "Notre  Dame  de  Grace,"  "  L'Immaculee  Concep 
tion,"  "  L'Etoile  du  Matin,"  and  so  forth. 

The  deep  devotion  of  the  Boulogne  fisherman  to  our 
Lady  is  also  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that  very  few  of 
their  vessels  are  to  be  seen  without  "  Our  Lady  of  Bou 
logne  "  on  their  mast-vanes ;  and  also  by  their  pious  custom 
of  going  by  hundreds  on  pilgrimage  to  the  famous  sanctuary 
of  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne  before  starting  for  mackerel  fishing 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland  or  in  the  North  Sea.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  they  never  set  sail  until  they  have  made  this  pil 
grimage.  Nor  are  they  generally  content  on  such  occasions 
with  a  Low  Mass ;  they  must  have  a  Messe  a  trois  mats,  as 
they  express  it ;  this  High  Mass  being  sung,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  for  their  safety  and  success.  The  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne  is  also  much  frequented  by  fisher 
men's  wives,  who  go  there  to  pray  for  their  husbands,  as 
well  as  by  the  generality  of  the  faithful.  History  says  that, 
in  December,  1688,  James  II  of  England,  and  his  Queen, 

1  "  Test.  Ebor.,"  Vol.  I,  p.  157. 
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Maria  d'Este,  paid  a  visit  to  this  spot,  so  noted  for  miracles, 
"  and  vowed  their  son  to  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne  ". 

At  the  time  of  the  terrible  Revolution,  in  1791,  when 
Boulogne  cathedral  was  closed,  an  inventory  of  all  the  church 
treasures  was  made ;  and  amongst  the  ex-votos  is  mentioned 
a  herring  in  solid  silver,  offered  by  the  master-fishermen  of 
Boulogne  to  their  beloved  Patroness.  The  celebrated 
image  is  also  described  in  the  following  words  :  "  A  repre 
sentation  of  the  Virgin,  in  wood,  very  ancient,  holding  the 
Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  being  the  object  of  the 
veneration  of  the  people ".  According  to  the  legend, 
this  miraculous  statue  was  found,  with  two  relics  and  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  in  a  boat,  guided  by  no  human  hands, 
which  floated  to  the  shore  at  Boulogne  as  far  back  as 
the  year  A.D.  633.  The  image  is  said  to  have  been 
carved  in  oak ;  it  was  about  three  feet  high,  and  depicted 
our  Lady  standing,  with  her  Divine  Child  "  in  her  left 
arm  ". 

The  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne  became  rapidly 
famous.  We  have  noted  elsewhere  how  many  English 
sovereigns  went  thither  on  pilgrimage.  On  one  occasion 
King  Edward  III,  who  visited  it  several  times,  went  on 
foot  all  the  way  from  Calais,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of 
Clarence  and  York.  And  the  names  of  so  many  distin 
guished  Englishmen,  as  well  as  the  costly  offerings  they 
made,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  foreign  shrine  was 
as  much  frequented  by  our  Catholic  forefathers  as  the 
"  holy  land  of  Walsingham  "  and  other  favoured  spots  in 
their  own  country. 

It  has  been  said  by  persons  who  have  worked  amongst 
them,  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  their  business  in  great  waters,  are 
singularly  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  religion  ;  that, 
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despite  the  indifferentism  and  unbelief  so  unhappily  pre 
valent  amongst  all  classes,  sailors  are,  as  a  general  rule,  re 
markable  for  a  childlike  faith.  Superstitious  they  may 
be,  but  not  sceptical ;  and  if  this  is  true  in  our  time,  how 
much  more  emphatically  may  it  be  stated  in  respect  of  the 
Catholic  seamen  of  the  Middle  Ages  !  They  were  specially 
devout  to  certain  seaside  shrines,  like  that  of  Our  Lady  of 
Grace  at  Southampton.  This  chapel,  which  Leland  tells  us, 
stood  on  the  left  hand  "  of  a  great  creek  out  of  the  main 
haven,  a  little  from  the  shore,"  was  much  frequented  by 
pilgrims  of  every  rank  and  condition  in  life,  from  royalty 
downward,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous  sailors  always  to  be 
found  in  a  big  seaport. 

Another  shrine  dearly  loved  of  seamen  was  that  of  Our 
Lady  of  Bradstow,  at  Broadstairs.  Here  there  was  an 
image  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  which  was  so  highly 
reverenced  that  ships  sailing  past  used  to  salute  her  "  by 
striking  their  topsails  ".  This  we  learn  from  exceedingly  old 
traditions ;  and  it  is  only  another  proof — if  proof  were  needed 
— of  the  universal  homage  offered  to  the  "Star  of  Stars/'  as 
Chaucer  calls  her — the  "  shipmen's  light  and  guide ". 
Again,  Our  Lady  of  Scarborough  was  much  resorted  to  by 
seamen ;  whilst  all  along  the  east  coast  her  statues  were 
deeply  venerated  by  the  hardy  fishermen,  whose  lives  were 
lived  out  on  the  wild  grey  North  Sea.  At  this  distance  of 
time,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certi 
tude  whether  the  celebrated  shrine  known  as  Our  Lady  in 
the  Rock,  at  Dover,  was  the  same  as  that  called  Our  Ladye 
of  Pitie.  It  seems,  however,  far  from  improbable  when  we 
remember  that,  according  to  the  tradition,  a  foreign  noble 
man  who  had  been  wrecked  during  a  severe  storm,  and  cast 
ashore  at  Dover,  in  gratitude  for  his  preservation,  built 
a  small  chapel  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Immaculate 
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Virgin,  and  called  Our  Ladye  of  Pitie.  It  stood  on  the 
shore,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Ardcliffe  fort. 

But  not  a  stone  was  left  upon  a  stone  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  ;  for,  though  this  sanctuary  was  small,  it 
was  doubtless  rich  in  costly  ornaments,  and  would  therefore 
have  been  speedily  despoiled  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  the 
commissioners — commissioners,  be  it  remembered,  of  that 
same  King  who,  on  landing  at  Dover  after  his  return  from 
Calais  in  November,  1532,  himself  made  an  offering  to  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  whom  later  on  he  was  so  grievously  to 
insult.  On  14  November,  in  his  Privy  Purse  Expenses,  we 
read  :  "  Item. — Paid  to  the  King's  own  hands  for  his  offer 
ing  to  Our  Ladye  in  the  Rocke  at  Dover,  four  shillings  and 
eight  pence  ",1  Two  days  earlier,  Henry  had  paid  five 
shillings  as  an  offering  to  that  noted  seaside  shrine  known 
as  Our  Lady  in  the  Wall,  at  Calais. 

No  one  who — like  the  writer — has  spent  much  time  in 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  can  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  numerous  memorials  of  the  ancient  Faith  still  existing 
in  the  ruins  of  what  were  once  glorious  monastic  and  parish 
churches.  These  ruins  are  often  found  in  out-of-the-way 
villages  near  the  sea  ;  heavenly  watch-towers,  "  fallen  God's 
houses,  the  Golgotha  of  true  souls  departed  ".  As  a  great 
non-Catholic  writer  2  has  said,  they  remind  us  that  their  old 
walls  "  were  not  peopled  with  phantasms,  but  with  men  of 
flesh  and  blood,  made  altogether  as  we  are".  From  the 
high  steeples  that  served  as  beacons  to  many  a  wandering 
bark,  "  bells  tolled  to  prayers,  and  men  of  divers  humours, 
various  thoughts,  chanted  Vespers,  Matins  ;  and  round  the 
little  islet  of  their  life  rolled  for  ever  (as  round  ours  still  rolls, 
though  we  are  blind  and  deaf)  the  illimitable  ocean,  tinting 

i ««  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VIII,"  p.  273. 
aCarlyle. 
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all  things  with  its  eternal  hues  and  reflexes,  making  strange, 
prophetic  music  ". 

A  very  large  number  of  these  monastic  churches  were 
dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady  St.  Marie  "  ;  and  in  those  instances 
where  this  was  not  the  case,  there  would  invariably  be  some 
favourite  image,  or  images ;  thus,  at  Beeston-near-the-Sea, 
Norfolk,  "  many  legacies  were  given  to  Our  Lady  of  Grace 
and  Our  Lady  of  Pitie."  1 

At  Carlton  Colville,  Suffolk,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
(one  of  the  special  patrons  of  seamen),  was  a  chapel  of  our 
Blessed  Ladye,  "  and  a  provision  for  finding  a  light  to  burn 
before  her  image  ".  At  Kessingland,  Suffolk,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Edmund,  the  altar  of  our  Lady  stood  in  the  chancel ; 
and  over  it  her  image,  with  a  light  burning  perpetually  before 
it.  At  Southwold,  in  the  same  county,  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Pitie  was  in  a  very  costly  tabernacle,  painted  and 
gilt.  Southwold  Church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund, 
King  and  Martyr,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  East 
Anglia.  Its  rood-screen  is  very  famous ;  the  carving  is  ex 
quisite,  and  the  painting  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  very 
skilful  artist.  This  church  had  a  celebrated  lantern,  so  that, 
like  many  others  on  the  coast,  it  served  the  double  purpose 
of  God's  house  and  lighthouse. 

Walberswick,  now  only  a  tiny  fishing  village,  possesses  a 
magnificent  church,  to  which,  in  the  year  1500,  John  Al- 
myngham  bequeathed  twenty  pounds.  Half  of  this  amount, 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  will,  was  to  be  spent  for  an 
organ  ;  whilst  IC  with  the  residue  of  the  said  sum,"  he  con 
tinues,  "  I  will  a  canopy  over  the  high  awter  [altar]  welle 
done  with  oure  Ladye  and  four  angels,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
going  up  and  down  with  a  chime  ". 

Standing  at  the  west  end  of  this  building,  bereft  now  of 

J"  Index  Mon.  Dioc.  Nor.,"  p.  21. 
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all  save  mere  architectural  beauty,  and  looking  toward  the 
desolate  east,  where  must  have  risen  the  high  altar  of  which 
John  Almyngham  speaks,  rich  in  ornamentation,  perfect  as 
loving  hands  and  devout  Catholic  hearts  could  make  it,  we 
think  how  often,  in  days  gone  by,  the  Ave  Maris  Stella 
echoed  amongst  these  pillars,  and  mingled  with  the  "  rolling 
organ  harmony "  of  the  breaking  waves  outside !  How 
often  Walberswick  fishermen  knelt  here  before  Our  Ladye 
of  Pitie!  What  fervent  prayers  ascended,  what  grateful 
vows  were  made ! 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Scottish  seaport  town  of 
Leith  has  for  its  seal  a  representation  of  the  ever-virgin 
Mother,  which  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer.  On  the  Leith  seal,  our  Lady  is  depicted 
seated  under  a  tabernacle,  in  a  boat,  holding  her  Divine 
Child  on  her  right  arm  ;  whilst  the  Boulogne  seal,  as  we 
have  already  said,  shows  the  Infant  Saviour  in  His  Mother's 
left  arm.  But  "  this  variation,"  observes  a  learned  authority, 
"  may  be  simply  due  to  the  engraver  of  the  seal  ".  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that,  devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne 
being  so  exceedingly  widespread  in  mediaeval  times,  one  of 
the  numerous  confraternities  or  chapels  established  in  her 
honour  might  possibly  have  been  founded  in  Leith  ;  that 
such  foundations  were  usual  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  church  dedicated 
to  Our  Lady  of  Boulogne  was  erected,  by  the  people  of 
Paris,  at  Menus,  a  village  near  Saint-Cloud,  which  became 
"  a  favourite  pilgrimage  for  those  who  were  unable  to  make 
the  longer  one  to  Boulogne-sur-Mer  ".  Owing  to  its  fame, 
Menus  soon  lost  its  original  name,  and  was  known  instead 
as  Boulogne-sur-Seine ;  and  the  forest  in  its  vicinity,  as  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne. 

If  there  are  plenty  of  old  stories  which  fully  demonstrate 
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the  love  of  sailors — or  "  shipmen,"  as  they  were  more  often 
called — for  the  Star  of  the  Sea,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we 
find  instances  where  avarice  and  rapine  are  not  wanting  ; 
though,  in  the  latter  case,  the  sin  of  robbing  and  dishonour 
ing  our  Lady's  shrines  would  appear  to  have  met  with  a 
speedy  retribution.  For  instance,  an  old  chronicler,  writing 
about  the  year  1355,  describes  how  King  Edward  III  came 
to  Hadingtoun  (Haddington,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland), 
"  to  the  great  damage  of  all  people  thereabouts  ". 

One  part  of  his  navy  went  so  far  in  its  evil  work  as  to 
plunder  the  kirk  of  our  Lady,  "  called  the  Quhit  (White) 
Kirk,  and  returned  with  the  spoil  thereof  to  their  ships. 
But  their  sacrilege  was  not  long  unpunished  ;  for  suddenly 
rose  a  north  wind,  and  drove  all  their  ships  so  violently  on 
the  sea  banks  and  sands  that  few  of  them  escaped,  save 
only  so  many  as  swam  to  land.  King  Edward,  in  defiance 
of  God,  because  his  navy  was  troubled  in  this  manner,  per 
secuted  all  abbeys  and  religious  places  where  he  came,  with 
greate  crueltie.  Truth  is,  one  Inglishman  stole  all  the  orna 
ments  that  were  on  the  image  of  Our  Ladye  in  the  White 
Kirk,  and  incontinent  the  crucifix  fell  down  on  his  head  and 
dashed  out  his  brains."  l 

To  turn,  however,  to  brighter  pictures.  We  read  that  in 
1506  the  English  pilgrims  who  had  set  off  for  the  Holy 
Land,  with  Sir  Richard  Guylforde,  were  overtaken  by  a 
severe  storm  off  the  island  of  Milo.  So  terrible  was  it  that 
even  the  mariners  themselves  "  had  tribulation  and  fear  that 
night  ".  Then  the  pilgrims  rose,  and,  gathering  together 
the  crew,  "  devoutly  and  fearfully  sang  the  Salve  Regina  and 
other  anthems  "  (antiphons  of  our  Lady,  most  probably) 
"  with  appropriate  versicles  and  collects  ;  and  we  all,"  con 
tinues  the  chronicler,  "  gave  money  and  vowed  a  pylgrymage 

1«*  Hist,  and  Chron.  of  Scotland." 
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in  general  to  our  Blessed  Lady  de  Miraculis,  of  Venice  ;  be 
sides  other  special  vows  that  many  pylgrymes  made  of  their 
private  devotions.  And  likewise  the  mariners  made  a  pyl- 
grymage  at  their  own  costs  and  charge."  1  (It  has  been 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  clearness  slightly  to  modernize  the 
spelling.) 

Another  very  interesting  anecdote  is  that  which  describes 
how  a  certain  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  Master  Arthur  by 
name,  being  in  "  marvellous  danger  of  losing  his  ship,"  turned 
to  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,  and  made  a  vow  that  if  she 
would  deliver  him  out  of  his  peril,  he,  on  his  part,  would 
eat  "  neither  flesh  nor  fish  "  till  he  had  been  on  pilgrimage 
to  her  famous  shrine.  Sir  Edward  Howard,  at  that  time 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  wrote  to  his  sovereign  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  dated  17  April,  1513,  in  which  he  re 
commends  Master  Arthur  highly  to  the  King  (Henry  VIII), 
and  hopes  that  monarch  "will  give  him  comfortable  words 
for  his  bravery  ". 

It  would  be  tedious  to  give  further  examples.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  how  dearly  loved  was  our  Lady  by 
English  sailors,  whose  favourite  hymn  appears  beyond  doubt 
to  have  been  the  Ave  Man's  Stella. 


VII. 

OUR  LADY  AND  THE  DETAILS  OF  COMMON 
LIFE. 

No  one  who  has  given  time  and  attention  to  the  perusal  of 
old  documents  and  chronicles  relating  to  the  Middle  Ages 
can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  number  of  objects — such  as 

1  See  "The  Pylgrymage  of  Sir  Richard  Guylforde  Knyght,"  p. 
64.     Camden  Soc. 
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girdles,  circlets,  household  furniture,  gold  and  silver  plate, 
jewels,  and  the  like — which  were  consecrated  to,  or  worn  in 
honour  of,  the  "Mirror  of  Chastity,"  Christ's  most  Holy 
Mother — she  whom  a  poet  of  those  days  of  faith  calls  "  head 
spring  and  welle  of  perfect  continence,  in  word  nor  thought 
that  never  did  offence  "-1 

Images  of  our  Lady — and  often  very  costly  images,  too — 
were  evidently  a  most  favourite  object  in  the  houses  of  our 
Catholic  forefathers.  We  know  that  her  devout  client  St. 
Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  ever  on  his  table 
an  ivory  image  of  Mary  Immaculate.  And  this  was  no 
unusual  custom ;  for  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Wilmott,  clerk 
(A.D.  1493),  he  says  :  "I  will  that  the  image  of  St.  Mary, 
now  standing  in  my  study,  be  placed  at  my  expense  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  Ashford  ''.2  In  the  year  1355, 
Elizabeth  de  Clare,  daughter  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
bequeathed  to  St.  Thomas  of  Hereford  a  silver  image  of  our 
Lady  ;  and,  in  1348,  Sir  Thomas  Samson,  Canon  of  York 
cathedral,  left  "  an  image  of  our  Ladye,  of  alabaster,"  to  the 
altar  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  which  had  been  recently  con 
structed  over  the  treasury  in  the  cathedral. 

Little  portable  images  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  made  in  gold 
and  silver,  were  also  much  in  use ;  indeed,  from  the  frequency 
with  which  these  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  from  the  different 
inventories,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  kings  of 
England  kept  such  statues  for  Christmas  presents.  There 
were,  moreover,  many  beautifully  carved  ivory  diptychs  and 
triptychs.  These  were  plainly  intended  for  private  devotion, 
and  in  numerous  instances  must  have  served  as  portable 
oratories ;  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  they  were  in  little 

1  "  Political,    Religious,   and   Love   Songs,"   Early   English   Text 
Society,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  45  and  46. 
'•*  "  Testamenta  Vetusta,"  p.  450. 
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cases    or    chests;    those   in    the    Royal   Treasury,    in    the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  being  made  of  wood. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  treasures  in  the  exchequer,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  among  sundry  other  items  of  the 
same  nature,  we  find  the  following  :  "  A  tabernacle  of  gold 
with  our  Lady  teaching  her  Sonne,  with  an  angel  bearing  a 
brooch,  etc.,  sixteen  ounces  ".  And  again  :  "  A  tabernacle 
of  gold  with  Our  Lady  of  Pitie  with  her  Son  in  her  lap,  with 
two  angels  behind  ".  Such  tabernacles  as  the  foregoing  were 
also  sent  as  New  Year's  gifts  by  the  sovereigns  of  England. 

In  1447  Henry  VI  made  a  donation  of  relics  to  his  new 
foundation  of  Eton.  And  it  is  evident,  from  the  wording  of 
the  royal  document,  that  these  same  relics  were  enclosed 
in  a  costly  case  or  tablet ;  for  the  King  says  :  "  Forasmuch 
as  our  most  dear  and  beloved  uncle  of  renowned  memory, 
Henry,  late  Cardinal  of  England  and  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
out  of  the  fervent  love  which  he  always  testified  for  our  good 
pleasure,  kindly  gave  us  in  his  lifetime  a  memorial  and  jewel, 
to  us  most  acceptable — namely,  that  golden  tablet  called  the 
Tablet  of  Burboyn,  containing  several  relics  of  inestimable 
value.  ..."  After  enumerating  the  relics,  among  which 
was  "a  fragment  of  the  salutiferous  wood  of  the  cross  of  our 
Lord,  which  leads  us  to  a  grateful  remembrance  of  our 
Redemption,"  the  King  adds  that  the  gift  was  presented  "  to 
the  intent  that  we  should  deign  to  give  and  grant  the  said 
tablet  to  our  beloved  in  Christ,  the  provost,  and  our  royal 
college  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Eton,  near  Windsor,  founded 
by  us  in  honour  of  the  Assumption  of  the  said  most  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  ". 

A  "tablet"  is  also  mentioned  by  Isabel,  Countess  of 
Warwick,  and  wife  of  that  celebrated  Earl  Richard  known  as 
the  "  Father  of  Courtesy ".  In  her  will,  among  other 
bequests  to  different  statues  and  churches,  she  says  :  "  I  will 
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that  my  tablet,  with  the  image  of  our  Lady,  having  a  glass 
for  it,  be  offered  unto  Our  Lady  of  Walsinghame  ".  And, 
further  on,  the  testatrix  adds  :  "  A  tabernacle  of  silver,  like 
in  the  timber  to  that  over  Our  Lady  of  Caversham  ".l  This 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  portable  tabernacles  just  alluded 
to. 

In  the  decoration  of  houses,  representations  of  our  Lady, 
or  of  scenes  from  her  life,  were  often  to  be  found  in  mural 
paintings;  nor  were  such  representations  less  frequently 
seen  in  the  stained-glass  windows  which  were  the  glory  of 
many  a  noble  old  castle.  Among  the  accounts  of  works  at 
Windsor  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  mention  is  made 
of  the  insertion  of  a  glass  window  "in  the  gable  of  the 
Queen's  chamber,"  on  which  was  depicted  the  Root  of  Jesse, 
— a  favourite  subject  with  the  painters  of  the  time.  This 
window,  we  are  told,  was  provided  with  a  wooden  shutter. 
Silver  and  gilt  cups  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
upon  them,  as  well  as  bowls  and  dishes,  or  shallow  basins, 
were  very  much  used  and  valued ;  this  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  way  in  which  they  were  handed  down  as  heirlooms 
from  one  generation  to  another,  or  bequeathed  as  a  special 
mark  of  esteem  and  friendship. 

There  is  something  quite  pathetically  interesting  in  the 
following  bequest  made  by  John  Charlton,  prebendary  of 
Riccall,  in  the  church  of  York,  to  Master  Robert  Gilbert, 
Dean  of  York.  These  are  the  words  of  the  testator,  written 
on  18  July,  1438  :  "A  gilt  cup,  covered  like  a  chalice,  with 
an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  base,  out  of  which  in 
preference  to  other  ones  I  used  to  drink  and  rejoice,  so  that 
at  the  sight  of  this  little  present  he  [the  Dean]  may  remember 
me". 

Another  example  of  a  covered  cup  was  left  by  "  William 

1 "  Testamenta  Vetusta,"  p.  240. 
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Navvton,  of  Grimston,  near  Settrington,  Esquire,  to  his  son 
and  heir,  John  Nawton  ".  The  will  was  dated  19  March, 
1453  ;  and  the  covered  cup  of  silver,  "  which  had  an  image 
of  our  Lady  on  the  summit,"  was  called  "  the  Standing 
Piece  V  Again  Eufemia,  wife  of  Sir  John  Langton,  of 
Farnley,  near  Leeds,  by  her  will  dated  26  August,  1463, 
bequeaths  to  her  son  Henry  "  a  silver  cup,  with  an  imago 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  on  the  top  ".  It  may  be  remarked 
in  connexion  with  our  subject  that  on  the  silver-gilt  rim  of 
a  late  fifteenth-century  cup,  belonging  to  the  Ironmongers 
Company,  the  Angelic  Salutation  is  inscribed.  Thus  did 
the  image  and  remembrance  of  God's  purest  of  creatures 
dominate  every  detail  of  daily  life. 

Gold  and  jewelled  rings  were  constantly  left,  in  order  that 
they  might  "  be  hung  about  the  neck  "  of  some  well-loved 
image  of  Mary,  or  attached  to  the  rich  mantles  or  coats 
which  were  placed  upon  the  statues  on  "  good  days "  (the 
chief  festivals  of  the  Church).  The  will  of  John  Andrew, 
in  1503,  contains  the  following  bequest :  "  Also  I  bequeath 
to  our  Lady's  coat,  in  the  chapel  of  Henley  (on  Thames), 
a  gold  ring  which  was  William  Wylde's,  to  hang  on  the  said 
coat".  At  Melford,  according  to  the  inventory  of  1529, 
three  rings  were  fastened  "  to  the  apron  of  our  Lady  ". 

Gold  chains  also  were  a  favourite  form  of  bequest.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  Thomas  Karr,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  York.  By  his  will,  dated  24 
April,  1444,  he  left  one  hundred  shillings  to  buy  two  chains 
of  gold, — one  to  be  placed  around  the  neck  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  "  at  her  altar  behind  the  high  altar  "  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Peter,  at  York ;  and  the  other  to  be  placed 
"  around  the  neck  of  her  Son,  who  is  in  her  arms  ".  He, 
moreover,  bequeathed  "  a  gold  ring  of  the  price  of  thirteen 
1  "  Bury  Wills  and  Inventories,"  p.  58. 
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shillings  and  fourpence,  to  be  placed  and  chained  around  the 
neck  of  the  image  of  our  Blessed  Lady".1  Truly,  it  seems, 
from  the  evidence  shown  in  their  testamentary  documents, 
that  the  good  burgesses  of  York  were  singularly  generous  as 
well  as  notably  devout  to  Christ's  Holy  Mother. 

With  regard  to  silver  dishes,  two  of  these,  "  with  the 
Annunciation  in  the  centre,"  were  left  by  one  Peter  del  Hay, 
of  Spaldington,  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  ;  date  of  will,  8  August, 
1426.  Spoons  constantly  bore  on  their  handles  the  figure 
of  our  Lady,  either  alone  or  with  her  Divine  Child ;  and 
in  old  wills  mention  is  occasionally  made  of  what  were 
called  "  maidenhead  "  spoons.  For  instance,  the  celebrated 
William  of  Wykeham  bequeaths  some  spoons  cum  maydens 
hedd\  but  antiquarians  are  not  all  agreed  that  such  spoons 
were  necessarily  representations  of  our  Lady.  This  is  not 
the  opinion,  however,  of  the  learned  Dr.  Bridgett,  who 
speaks  of  "  the  little  maidenhead  spoons,  so  called,  because 
our  Lady's  head  formed  the  termination  of  the  handle  ". 

We  must  now  refer  to  an  old  custom  which  appears  to 
have  prevailed  during  the  Middle  Ages — namely,  that  of 
young  girls  wearing  hallowed  (blessed)  girdles,  as  a  protec 
tion  from  insult ;  these  belts  seem  to  have  been  generally 
called  "  Girdles  of  our  Lady  ".  It  is  quite  possible,  too, 
that  the  many  rich  girdles  attached  to  images  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  in  various  churches,  not  alone  in  England  but  also 
in  Ireland,  were  known  as  "  Our  Lady's  Girdles  ".  Numbers 
of  such  girdles  are  mentioned,  and  many  bequests  took  this 
form.  Thus  we  find  John  White,  who  had  been  Mayor  of 
Dublin  in  the  years  1424,  1431,  and  1432,  leaving  "  a  girdle 
of  the  price  of  twenty  shillings  to  the  image  of  our  Lady  in 
the  cathedral  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  commonly 
called  Christ  Church  ". 

1  "  Test.  Ebor.,"  Vol.  II,  p.  92. 
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Dionisia  Holme,  of  Beverley,  widow,  according  to  the 
terms  of  her  will,  dated  3  January,  1471,  bequeathed  "a 
silk  belt,  adorned  with  silver  and  gold,  to  the  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  nave  of  the  church  ".  Again,  in 
1479,  Thomas  Dicson,  a  weaver  of  Beverley,  desires  to  be 
buried  in  St.  Mary's  Church  ;  and  leaves  "  to  the  image  of 
the  most  sweet  Virgin  Marye "  his  belt  of  red  silk  em 
broidered  with  silver,  and  one  good  napkin.1  Also  Richard 
Cotingham,  a  good  citizen  of  York,  bequeathed  "  a  red  silk 
belt,  well  adorned  with  silver,"  to  the  little  chapel  of  our  Lady 
hard  by  St.  Mary's  ancient  abbey  in  that  town.  But,  much 
earlier  than  any  of  these  legacies,  we  find  Matilda  of  Flanders 
giving  "  one  of  her  girdles  of  gold  for  the  suspending  of  the 
lamp  before  the  altar  "  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Lady  Langton  bequeathed  to  her  daughter,  Margaret 
Meyrying,  "  a  silver-gilt  cross,  an  Agnus  Dei,  and  a  girdle 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ".  Leather  garters,  stamped  with 
the  words,  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  were  in  constant  use  ; 
one  of  them,  which  belonged  to  the  Roach-Smith  collection 
of  antiquities  found  in  the  city  of  London,  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  considered  probable  by  authorities 
on  the  subject  that  these  garters  were  worn  as  a  protection 
against  that  extremely  painful  and  unpleasant  malady  known 
as  the  cramp.  And  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  one  of  the 
old  English  charms  expresses  the  general  belief  concerning 
Mary's  entire  and  perfect  sanctity.  It  runs  thus  : — 

Cramp  be  thou  painless, 
As  our  Lady  was  sinless 
When  she  bare  Jesus, 
And  quickly  leave  us. 

Surely  this  popular  rhyme  is  only  another  proof  that  belief 
in  our  Lady's  absolute  stainlessness  was  universal ;  in  truth, 

1  "Test.  Ebor.,"  Vol.  III.     See  note  p.  192. 
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the  earliest  Christian  writers,  both  English  and  Irish,  are 
entirely  at  one  in  their  efforts  to  give  forth  to  the  world  their 
opinions  on  this  subject.  Venerable  Bede  calls  her  the 
Mother  undefiled,  the  Virgin  blessed  beyond  compare ;  and 
none,  as  we  have  seen,  were  more  zealous  than  the  English 
in  celebrating  the  feast  of  Our  Lady's  Conception ;  whilst  an 
Irish  poet,  Sedulius,  refers  to  her  singular  privileges  in  the 
following  beautiful  words  : — 

To  her  we  sing 

Who  bore  in  time  the  world's  Eternal  King  ; 
And  peerless  in  the  human  race  was  found 
A  mother's  joys  by  virgin  honours  crowned. 

Even  when  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Faith  had  been 
made  penal,  traces  of  it  still  continued  to  linger  in  certain 
charms  and  spells.  Reft  of  the  true  religion,  the  roods  torn 
from  their  lofts,  "  all  images  pulled  down  through  all  Eng 
land,  and  all  churches  new  white  limed,  with  the  Command 
ments  written  on  the  walls " — as  we  are  told  in  the 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars,"  the  writer  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  friar  who  kept  the  book  of  chronicles  after 
the  suppression,  and  continued  it  till  his  death, — the  people 
yet  clung  to  the  sacred  sign  of  our  Redemption ;  for 
Coleridge,  in  his  "  Table  Talk  "  (Vol.  II,  p.  59),  records  the 
approved  mode  of  procedure  (in  the  case  of  one  seized  with 
cramp)  which  prevailed  in  Christ's  Hospital,  and  was  sup 
posed  to  have  been  in  use  there  from  its  foundation  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  A  boy  attacked  by  cramp  would  get 
out  of  bed,  stand  firmly  on  the  leg  affected,  and  make  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  over  it,  thrice  repeating  this  formula  : — 

The  devil  is  tying  a  knot  in  my  leg : 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  unloose  it,  I  beg  ! 
Crosses  three  we  make  to  ease  us, — 
Two  for  the  Thieves,  and  one  for  Christ  Jesus. 
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Again, 

Jesus  Christ,  for  Mary's  sake, 
Take  away  this  toothache, 

was  a  favourite  ejaculation  in  bygone  days,  and  one  which 
plainly  shows  that,  in  the  popular  mind,  there  existed  a 
deep-rooted  conviction  of  our  Lady's  power  with  her  Divine 
Son,  through  His  filial  love  for  her.  It  would  appear  that 
God,  who  is  charity,  is  appealed  to  by  the  human  affection 
He  felt  for  His  Mother,  as  if  He  could  not  refuse  any 
petition  asked  in  her  name. 

In  old  volumes  of  English  folklore,  we  find  quite  a 
number  of  rhymes — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  changes  rung  on  the  same  rhyme — to  be  repeated  when 
a  thorn  has  become  embedded  in  the  flesh.  It  is  significant 
that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  they  all  allude  to  the 
Virgin  Mother.  Thus  we  read  : — 

Jesus  of  a  maid  was  born  ; 
He  was  pricked  with  nails  and  thorn. 
And  again : — 

Our  Saviour  was  of  Virgin  born  ; 

His  head  was  crowned  with  a  crown  of  thorn ; 

It  never  cankered  nor  festered  at  all, 

And  I  hope  in  Christ  Jesus  this  never  shaull.1 

The  words  had  to  be  repeated  three  times,  and  "  then," 
adds  an  ancient  writer,  "  with  God's  blessing,  it  [the  thorn] 
will  give  no  further  trouble  ".  There  are  five  or  six  varia 
tions  of  these  same  lines,  different  formulas  being  used  in 
different  counties. 

From  Lancashire  legends,  we  learn  that  it  was  customary, 
at  least  in  that  county,  to  say,  "  five  Pater  Nosters,  five 
Aves,  and  a  Creede,  in  worship  of  the  five  Woundes  of  our 
Lord,"  when  ale  or  any  kind  of  drink  was  supposed  to  have 
been  bewitched.  This  is  interesting,  as  affording  yet 

1  Shall. 
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another  proof  of  the  universality,  so  to  speak,  of  devotion 
to  the  Wounds  of  Christ, — a  devotion  which  was  almost  in 
variably  associated  with  that  of  the  Five  Joys  of  our  Lady, 
who,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  very  ancient  rhyme : — 

Prayed  to  her  dear  Sonne 

That  we  all  to  heaven  might  come. 

This  is  one  of  those  popular  verses  which  would  appear 
to  have  assumed  almost  the  character  of  a  prayer.  Under 
the  same  heading  we  may  include  the  nightly  invocation  of 
the  Four  Evangelists,  which  is  used  even  at  the  present 
day ;  though  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  or  the  spirit  of  such  an  appeal  to  God's  saints, 
is  ever  adverted  to  by  those  who  repeat  the  formula,  more  as 
a  sort  of  charm  than  as  a  true  petition  for  protection  during 
the  hours  of  darkness.  The  writer  well  remembers  learning 
it  in  days  of  earliest  childhood  from  a  Protestant  nurse,  who, 
being  a  Suffolk  woman,  used  the  Suffolk  form  of  words. 
Even  in  Suffolk,  however,  the  lines  are  constantly  varied  ; 
though,  out  of  the  twelve  or  fourteen  different  formulas, 
I  have  been  able  to  discover  only  one  which  makes  any  re 
ference  to  the  ever-virgin  Mother.  It  was  used  in  Norfolk 
— that  county  of  grand  churches  and  glorious  monasteries, 
long  since,  alas  !  desecrated  or  fallen  into  ruins, — and  runs 
thus  : — 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 

Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on. 

Four  corners  to  my  bed, 

Three  angels  Mary  led, — 

One  at  my  feet,  one  at  my  head, 

One  at  my  heart,  there  they  spread  ; 

God  within  and  God  without, 

Bless  me  round  about ! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many  quaint 
proverbs  and  sayings  connected  with  our  Lady's  feasts  ;  not 
the  least  curious  of  them  is  one  which  foretells  that — 
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When  Easter  Day  falls  on  our  Lady's  lap, 
Then  let  England  beware  a  rap. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  this  half-prophetic  utter 
ance  refers  to  the  coincidence  of  the  festival  of  Easter  with 
that  of  the  Annunciation,  or  "  Lady  Day  ". 

Such  examples  as  the  foregoing  are  particularly  interest 
ing,  because  they  bring  into  startling  prominence  the  fact 
that  the  influence  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mother  made 
itself  felt  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  long  after 
her  Ave  Bell  had  ceased  to  sound  from  cathedral  towers 
and  humble  steeples  ;  long  after  the  time  when  to  invoke 
her  was  considered  "a  monstrous  superstition".  For  us, 
who — thanks  be  to  God  ! — are  children  of  the  True  Church, 
this  devotion  must  ever  be  of  paramount  importance,  spring 
ing,  as  we  know  it  does,  from  a  strong  faith  in  the  Incar 
nation,  and,  in  its  turn,  forming  the  safeguard  of  that  faith. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  root  of  holy  hope,  and  the  incentive  of 
that  true  Christian  charity  which  makes  us  love  not  only 
our  Creator  but  our  fellowmen ;  giving  a  grace  and  charm 
to  each  act  of  our  religion,  and  bringing  equal  consolation 
to  the  sinner  and  to  the  saint. 


VIII. 
ST.  FRANCIS  AND  HIS  THREE  ORDERS. 

DURING  the  year,  as  the  different  feasts  of  saints  come  round, 
it  is  our  obvious  duty,  as  it  should  also  be  our  pleasure,  to 
prevent  by  every  means  in  our  power  these  solemn  com 
memorations  from  proving  fruitless  to  our  own  souls.  It  is 
praiseworthy  to  honour  the  friends  of  God,  but  that  is  not 
enough :  we  must  strive,  if  we  really  desire  to  please  them, 
to  practise  in  a  lesser  degree,  and  as  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  those  virtues  which  raised  them  to  such  heroic 
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heights.  It  has  been  beautifully  said:  "To  think  of  the 
saints  is  in  some  measure  to  see  them  ".  And  it  may  well 
be  that,  if  we  duly  reflect  on  their  lives  with  affectionate 
reverence,  they,  on  their  part,  will  remember  to  intercede 
for  us  in  a  manner  more  efficacious  than  we,  here  below, 
can  even  imagine ;  for,  as  St.  Bernard  remarks,  "  He  who 
was  powerful  on  earth  is  more  powerful  in  heaven,  where  he 
stands  before  the  face  of  his  Lord.  And  if  he  had  com 
passion  on  sinners  and  prayed  for  them  whilst  he  lived  on 
earth,  he  now  prays  to  the  Father  for  us  so  much  the  more 
earnestly  as  he  more  truly  knows  our  necessities  and  miseries. 
His  blessed  country  has  not  changed  but  increased  his 
charity.  Though  now  impassible,  he  is  not  a  stranger  to 
compassion.  By  standing  before  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  he 
has  put  on  the  tender  bowels  of  mercy." 

On  4  October  we  celebrate  the  festival  of  one  whose  fame, 
as  Pope  Leo  XIII  wrote  in  a  masterly  Encyclical,  "is  not 
bounded  by  the  limits  of  the  region  where  he  saw  the  light, 
or  by  those  of  the  neighbouring  lands  illumined  by  his 
presence  ;  but  it  extends  to  every  part  of  the  earth,  wher 
ever  the  name  of  Francis  has  become  known  and  his  in 
stitutions  flourish  ".  The  life  and  work  of  the  Seraph  of 
Assisi  are  so  familiar  to  Catholics  in  these  days  that  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  them.  Looking  back 
through  the  ages,  we  see  the  Poverello  surrounded  by  his 
disciples,  exhorting  them,  in  the  clear,  ardent  tones  they 
loved  so  well,  to  take  courage,  and  to  have  confidence  in 
their  Divine  Saviour. 

"  Let  us  beware,"  he  cries,  "lest  having  left  all  things,  we 
lose  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  a  trifling  gain  I  Count 
money  of  no  more  value  than  the  dust  by  the  wayside. 
Yet  neither  judge  nor  despise  the  rich,  who  live  in  ease  and 
luxury.  God  is  their  Master  as  He  is  ours.  He  can  call 
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them  and  He  can  justify  them.  Go,  then,  and  preach 
penance  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Preach  peace  also.  You 
will  find  men  faithful  and  full  of  charity,  who  will  receive 
with  joy  both  yourselves  and  your  message ;  others,  unfaith 
ful  and  unbelieving,  will  range  themselves  against  you.  But 
evil  report  and  good  report  must  alike  be  borne  in  humble 
patience.  Fear  not :  in  a  short  time,  many  of  the  wise  and 
noble  ones  of  the  earth  will  come  to  join  your  ranks.  Be 
patient,  therefore,  in  tribulation,  fervent  in  prayer,  coura 
geous  in  labours,  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  eternal, 
will  be  your  reward." 

Speedily,  indeed,  were  these  prophetic  words  fulfilled.  "  St. 
Francis,"  says  Pope  Sixtus  V,  "by  his  miracles  and  example 
so  drew  the  faithful  to  him  that  nearly  all,  not  satisfied  with 
loving  him,  essayed  also  to  imitate  him."  Men  came  forth 
in  crowds  from  all  ranks  of  society,  and  eagerly  followed  the 
footsteps  of  the  Apostle  of  the  poor.  The  needy  and  the 
indigent  sought  him  in  order  to  find  a  still  deeper  and  yet 
more  consoling  poverty.  The  rich  and  highly  born,  fas 
cinated  by  the  charms  of  this  beautiful  virtue,  came  to  ask 
of  him  things  more  lasting  than  the  wealth  and  honours  of 
this  world  ;  they  considered  themselves  fortunate  in  being 
allowed  to  exchange  their  costly  raiment  for  the  poor  habit 
of  the  Friars  Minor.  It  was,  moreover,  no  uncommon  sight 
to  behold  a  bishop  laying  aside  his  pastoral  staff,  or  a  doctor 
descending  from  the  professorial  chair,  in  order  to  put  on  the 
rough  garb  of  a  Grey  Friar,  girt  with  a  coarse  hempen  cord, 
and  to  wear  leathern  sandals  upon  feet  that  had  once  gone 
softly  shod.  Thus  men  of  all  classes  and  nations,  having 
left  all  things  for  Jesus  Christ,  became  in  very  truth  the 
brothers  and  friends  of  the  poor,  and  particularly  of  the 
suffering  poor. 

The  Order  grew  apace ;  in  fact,  its  numbers  increased  to 
6* 
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quite  an  amazing  extent.  It  spread  so  rapidly  through 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Germany,  that  ten  years 
after  its  foundation,  when  the  second  general  chapter  was 
held  at  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  the  Seraphic  Father  saw 
gathered  round  him  more  than  five  thousand  religious,  who 
had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  St.  Francis  was  "in  a  high 
sense  a  heaven-born  statesman,"  one  "who  touched  the 
quick  of  the  century  " ;  who,  seeing  the  terrible  state  of 
society  at  that  time,  set  himself  steadily  to  improve  it.  He 
succeeded  to  a  degree  that  seems  almost  incredible,  when 
we  remember  the  age  of  constant  war,  disorder,  and  trouble 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  well-nigh  insuperable  obstacles 
with  which  he  had  to  contend ;  and  his  success  was  due  to 
his  method  and  to  his  spirit.  That  spirit,  so  thoroughly 
and  so  pre-eminently  Christian,  may  be  said  to  have  com 
pletely  revolutionized  the  period.  "By  his  gentleness, 
courage,  thoroughness  of  example,  still  more  by  his  genius," 
remarks  a  modern  writer,  "he  alleviated  the  lot  of  the 
oppressed,  and  exercised  a  vast  influence  in  undermining 
the  evil  principles  which  made  that  lot  unbearable."  J 

He  was  not  only  the  apostle,  the  lover,  and  the  friend  of 
the  poor,  but  a  great  social  reformer  also.  By  his  means  the 
chasm  between  the  classes  was  to  a  very  considerable  ex 
tent  bridged  over;  for,  as  we  have  just  said,  in  the  First 
Order  especially  there  were  men  of  culture,  of  wealth  when 
in  the  world,  and  of  noble  birth,  and  these  he  brought  into 
closest  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and  the  needy. 

His  powers  of  judgment,  discrimination,  and  organization, 
together  with  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  character,  and 
singular  wisdom  in  dealing  with  his  fellowmen,  are  nowhere 
more  plainly  discernible  than  in  the  foundation  of  his  three 

1  "  Life  of  St.  Francis,"  by  Canon  Knox  Little. 
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Orders.  Of  the  first,  established  in  1209,  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  second  came  into  being  in  1212,  when,  after 
hearing  the  Seraphic  Father  preach  at  Assisi,  Clare,  the 
young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  one  of  the  noblest  families 
in  the  town,  hastened  to  place  herself  under  the  guidance 
of  the  saint,  and  to  learn  from  him  how  to  tread  the  thorny 
path  of  evangelical  perfection,  despite  the  indignation  her 
resolution  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  her  parents,  who  had 
pictured  a  very  different  future  for  their  lovely  and  high 
born  child.  Clare,  however,  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  her 
resolve  to  give  herself  wholly  to  God.  Threats  and  en 
treaties  alike  proved  unavailing.  St.  Agnes,  her  young  sister, 
and  several  other  maidens  joined  her ;  and  St.  Francis  gave 
them  a  Rule  based  on  the  most  rigid  poverty.  Thus  origin 
ated  the  Second  Order,  sometimes  called  the  "Poor 
Ladies,"  but  more  usually  "  Poor  Clares,"  from  the  name 
of  St.  Clare,  who  was  the  first  abbess,  and  whom  a  great 
Pope  has  called  the  "princess  of  the  poor,"  the  "duchess 
of  the  humble  ". 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Eucharist  was  perhaps  the  most 
marked  characteristic  of  this  great  saint,  who,  even  on  a  bed 
of  sickness,  loved  to  employ  the  hours  of  pain  and  weakness 
in  working  with  skilled  fingers  at  delicate  embroideries  and 
richly  ornamented  vestments  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Divine  mysteries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that,  when 
fierce  hordes  of  Saracens  were  sacking  the  town  of  Assisi, 
and  forcing  their  way  to  the  very  doors  of  the  convent  where 
St.  Clare,  calm  and  collected,  was  surrounded  by  her  tremb 
ling  nuns,  she  took  the  ciborium  and  raised  it  high  before 
the  eyes  of  the  ruthless  invaders.  Thereupon,  dismayed  and 
terrified  by  the  celestial  light  which  appeared  to  surround  the 
sacred  vessel,  they  fell  back  in  confusion,  and  the  convent 
was  saved.  This  ciborium,  by  the  way,  is  still  in  existence. 
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It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  state  with  any 
degree  of  certitude  when  the  idea  of  his  Third  Order  first 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  St.  Francis  ;  but  it  may  well  be 
that  the  outline  of  some  such  association  suggested  itself 
when  he  was  preaching  at  Canova,  a  small  village  not  far 
from  Assisi.  On  that  occasion,  we  are  told  by  one  of  his 
biographers,  men  and  women,  of  all  classes  and  of  every 
condition  in  life,  were  so  carried  away  by  his  sermon  that 
both  married  and  single  implored  him  to  help  them  in  some 
way  to  join  his  Order. 

Undoubtedly,  Francis  possessed  great  natural  eloquence 
united  to  an  exquisite  refinement  of  taste  and  character. 
His  vivid  and  poetic  imagination,  moreover,  was  stimulated 
by  an  inborn  love  and  keen  sense  of  the  beauties  he  daily 
saw  in  the  marvels  of  creation.  Sea  and  sky  were  a  per 
petual  inspiration  to  him.  At  his  feet,  the  little  daisies, 
"  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth,"  could  move  him  to  as 
complete  a  rapture  of  thanksgiving  as  the  glorious  constel 
lations  burning  in  heaven's  blue  dome  above  his  head.  His 
heart  was  literally  "on  fire  with  the  love  of  God"  and  a 
passionate  devotion  to  his  fellow-creatures.  In  his  ever- 
increasing  desire  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost, 
like  the  Good  Shepherd,  he  wearied  not.  Through  the 
rich  valleys,  up  the  steep  mountain  pathways  of  the  Umbria 
he  loved  so  well,  he  walked  barefoot,  teaching  and  exhort 
ing  and  preaching  peace, — peace  between  the  soul  and  its 
Maker,  peace  between  man  and  man. 

His  "Divine  spirit," as  it  has  been  called — a  spirit  exact, 
definite,  playing  no  tricks  with  truth,  nor  emptying  it  of 
its  meaning  by  vague  generalizations  ;  his  broad,  generous 
and  loving  outlook  ;  his  large  considerateness,  and  tender 
affection  for  all  that  were  weak  and  erring, — such  a  temper 
made  his  hearers  feel  the  sweetness  of  Christianity  and  the 
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beauty  of  the  love  of  God ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  did 
not  fail  to  influence  them  in  a  way  no  words  can  describe. 
They  were  acutely  conscious  of,  and  grateful  for,  that  ex 
traordinary  faith  in  humanity  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
secrets  of  our  saint's  success.  This  faith  was  as  evident  in 
his  dealings  with  the  members  of  his  three  Orders  as  in  his 
capacity  of  preacher,  missionary,  and  social  reformer.  Nor 
are  we  astonished  to  find  that  it  should  be  so ;  for,  as  a 
modern  thinker  has  truly  said,  "no  one  can  succeed  in 
raising  men  to  higher  things,  who  does  not  believe  in 
men  ". 

But  to  return  to  the  Third  Order,  the  idea  of  which  was 
an  entirely  original  one,  nothing  of  the  same  nature  having 
been  instituted  before.  It  was,  be  it  noted,  a  genuine 
Order,  something  wholly  distinct  from  our  modern  confra 
ternities  ;  and  not  the  least  interesting  fact  about  it  is  that 
it  gave  the  deathblow  to  the  feudal  system  in  Italy.  It 
resulted  in  a  complete  religious  and  social  revolution.  It 
held  up  before  the  mass  of  the  people  a  beautiful  picture  of 
true  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  and  gave  them  that 
strength  and  encouragement  in  serving  God  which  depend 
so  much  on  sympathy  and  mutual  effort.  Its  simple  and  prac 
tical  rule  went  straight  to  the  root  of  feudal  oppression.  It 
was  in  very  truth  <{the  most  striking  development  of  the 
Franciscan  movement,"  and  the  most  effective  instrument 
used  by  its  founder,  for  working  a  great  change  for  the  good 
of  his  contemporaries. 

How  important  this  Order  became,  how  rapid  its  growth, 
and  how  extraordinary  its  vitality,  every  page  of  its  history 
proves  ;  whilst  the  swiftness  with  which  it  wrought  its 
memorable  social  revolution  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
records  of  the  period, — records  that  show  how,  less  than 
three  years  after  the  seraphic  soul  of  Francis  had  passed 
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to  its  reward,  the  power  of  feudalism  was  unquestionably 
broken  in  Italy. 

A  word  must  now  be  said  about  the  first  Tertiaries.  We 
read  that  when  St.  Francis,  in  the  course  of  his  preaching, 
reached  the  town  of  Poggibonsi,  near  Siena,  a  certain  trader 
in  grain — or  grain  merchant,  as  we  should  now  call  him — 
greatly  wished  to  see  the  Apostle  of  Umbria,  whose  name 
was  then  on  every  lip.  This  Lucchese,  a  native  of  Cag- 
giano,  had  turned  from  a  life  of  speculation,  ambition,  and 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  wealth,  to  a  sincere  desire  for  better 
things.  From  a  worldling,  full  of  earthly  desires,  hopes,  and 
ideals,  he  had  become  a  sincere  lover  of  good  works  and  a 
true  friend  to  the  poor.  Naturally,  such  a  one  longed  to 
meet  and  converse  with  Francis,  to  whom  he  hastened,  and, 
flinging  himself  at  the  saint's  feet,  eagerly  inquired  how  he 
and  his  wife  Buonadonna  could  best  attain  perfection. 

The  Seraphic  Father,  immediately  perceiving  the  real 
worth  of  the  man,  his  charity,  and  evident  honesty  of  pur 
pose,  recognized  in  him  a  fitting  representative  of  the  new 
Franciscan  family  he  hoped  to  found.  The  germ  of  the 
idea,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  been  developing  in 
his  mind.  Followed  everywhere  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  ;  besieged,  in  the  largest  cities  as  in  the  smallest 
towns,  by  enthusiastic  multitudes  who  entreated  to  be  ad 
mitted  to  his  Rule,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  time  was 
ripe  for  the  institution  of  that  grand  brotherhood  of  the 
Third  Order,  which  should  admit  persons  of  both  sexes,  of 
all  ages,  ranks,  and  countries,  and  which  should  yet  in  no 
way  break,  but  rather  cement  more  firmly,  every  family  and 
social  tie. 

Accordingly,  after  due  preparation,  Lucchese  and  Buona 
donna,  the  wife  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  attached,  were 
publicly  clothed  in  a  simple  grey  habit,  somewhat  similar  in 
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form  and  colour  to  that  worn  by  the  members  of  the  First 
Order.  And  thus  it  was  that  these  two  devout  Tertiaries 
became  the  pioneers  of  that  great  company  which,  united 
in  the  strongest  bonds  of  brotherly  love,  has  laboured  for 
so  long  to  reproduce  the  Christlike  spirit  of  Francis  in  the 
world  outside  the  cloister.  "This  holy  Rule,"  exclaims  a 
great  Franciscan,  Blessed  Bernardine  de  Busti,  "  will  win 
heaven  for  those  who  profess  it !  ...  It  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  thick  hedge  surrounding  the  Tertiary,  and  preventing  him 
from  breaking  the  Divine  commands." 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  enumerate  all  those  great 
saints  who  have  adorned  the  Third  Order,  such  as  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  St.  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  St.  Louis, 
King  of  France,  St.  Ivo  of  Brittany,  St.  Rose  of  Viterbo,  St. 
Margaret  of  Cortona,  Blessed  Angelo  of  Foligno,  and  many 
others.  The  point  for  all  of  us  is  their  holiness  of  life,  their 
large-hearted  charity,  their  unity  of  aim, — a  unity  which, 
linking  them  to  their  fellow-Tertiaries  by  the  ties  of  spiritual 
brotherhood,  enabled  them  to  reach  heights  which  singly 
they  could  never  have  attained. 

The  first  meeting  of  Tertiaries  was  held  in  June,  1221  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  record  that,  within  a  very  short  time  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Order,  according  to  an  official 
document,  "  the  multitude — men,  women,  and  young  people 
— were  Tertiaries.  Those  who  were  not  were  the  excep 
tions."  This  Order,  in  fact,  increased  so  rapidly  that,  by 
the  end  of  the  same  year  (1221),  large  "fraternities,"  or 
congregations,  might  be  found  in  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  the 
Marches  of  Ancona.  The  splendid  influence  of  the  little 
Poor  One  swept  like  a  mighty  wind  of  blessing,  not  over 
Italy  alone,  but  over  the  whole  Christian  world  ;  and  if  the 
Tertiaries  could  not  reproduce  the  exalted  virtue  practised 
by  their  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  first  and  second  Orders, 
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at  least  the  work,  religious,  social,  and  political,  done  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  their  numerous  and  flourishing  frater 
nities,  was  practically  incalculable. 

The  Third  Order  was  in  very  truth  a  "  school  of  perfec 
tion  ".  In  the  thirteenth  century  alone,  fourteen  Tertiaries 
were  either  canonized  or  beatified ;  in  fact,  the  Third  Order 
has  given  to  the  Church  about  ninety  saints  or  "  Blessed," 
and  all  these  are  publicly  venerated.  The  Second  Order 
numbers  nearly  twenty  saints  or  "  Blessed  " ;  and  the  First 
Order,  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  A  Tertiary, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  shares  in  the  privileges  and 
good  works  of  both  the  other  Orders,  as  well  as  of  his  own, 
and  may  well  exclaim  with  the  Royal  Psalmist  :  "  I  am  a 
partaker,  O  Lord,  with  all  those  that  fear  Thee  and  keep 
Thy  commandments  I " 

We  know  how  earnestly  the  faithful  have  been  exhorted 
by  different  Pontiffs  to  become  members  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Francis.  Pope  Gregory  IX  used  to  call  the  Terti 
aries  "  Soldiers  of  Christ  "  and  "  new  Machabees  " ;  whilst 
Leo  XIII  wrote  these  memorable  words :  "  Certainly  we,  of 
all  others,  approve  of  this  zeal  for  so  excellent  an  object, 
especially  because  we  have  been  accustomed  from  our  youth 
to  admire  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  to  pay  him  a  particular 
veneration  ;  because  we  glory  in  being  on  the  roll  of  the 
Franciscan  family ;  and  because,  more  than  once,  we  have, 
out  of  devotion,  climbed  with  eagerness  and  joy  the  sacred 
heights  of  Alvernia.  There  the  image  of  this  great  man 
seemed  present  wherever  we  trod;  and  that  solitude,  so 
filled  with  memories,  held  our  spirit  rapt  in  silent 
contemplation." 

But  are  twentieth-century  Tertiaries  striving  truly  to  be 
the  followers  of  their  glorious  founder  ?  Do  they  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  work  a  real  reconciliation  between  rich 
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and  poor,  and  to  carry  a  deeper  piety  and  more  sincere 
religion  into  the  ordinary  haunts  of  common  life  ?  If  not, 
they  are  not  worthy  children  of  one  who  became  so  richly 
endowed  with  Divine  wisdom  and  Divine  tenderness  that  self 
was  lost  sight  of,  and  only  God  and  man  remembered. 


IX. 

ST.  ANTONY  OF  PADUA:  HIS  WORK  AND 
INFLUENCE. 

GOLDEN  June  is  marked  with  a  galaxy  of  saints  that  seem  to 
form  a  glorious  Guard  of  Honour  for  the  Sacred  Heart ;  but 
there  is  one  among  them  that  stands  forth  with  singular  pro 
minence.  Antony — "the  Saint,"  as  Leo  XIII  truly  said, 
"  not  of  Padua  only,  but  of  the  world  " — holds  our  affections 
captive  in  a  way  peculiarly  his  own.  Throughout  Catholic 
Christendom  he  is  invoked  by  all,  familiar  to  all,  beloved  of 
all.  Whether  it  be  in  some  vast  cathedral,  where  forests  of 
clustered  columns,  exquisite  pointed  arches,  and  richly 
tinted  windows  testify  to  the  generosity  of  those  who  did  in 
very  truth  love  the  beauty  of  God's  house  and  the  place 
where  His  glory  dwelleth  ;  or  in  some  humble  country 
shrine,  or  convent  chapel,  we  find  the  brown-habited  figure 
clasping  the  Divine  Child,  we  turn  to  it  as  we  turn  to 
the  well-known  form  of  a  cherished  friend.  And  why? 
Because,  despite  his  holiness  of  life,  St.  Antony  was  no 
remote  spirit  of  the  summits,  but  a  man  of  tender  sympathy 
and  unbounded  charity,  who  gladly  descended  from  the 
heights  of  sanctity  to  tread  the  vale  of  suffering  with  sinful 
souls ;  and  left  the  peaceful  solitudes  of  prayer  in  order  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd  of  erring  humanity,  and  to  make  the 
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rough  ways  plain  for  those  who  had  lost  themselves  in  the 
dark  night  of  sorrow  or  despair. 

Gifted  minds  are  rarely  content  to  do  things  by  halves, 
neither  are  high  and  earnest  minds  satisfied  with  easy 
methods.  When  the  moral  and  intellectual  principles  are 
vigorous,  active,  and  developed,  the  natural  result  is  strenu 
ous  endeavour.  Under  the  mysterious  impulse  of  Divine 
grace,  Antony — or  rather  Ferdinand  de  Bouillon,  as  he  was 
called  in  the  world — gave  himself  wholly  to  God  when  still 
very  young.  Wealthy,  well-born,  highly  educated,  possessing 
a  beauty  of  form  and  feature,  a  grace  and  charm  of  manner 
that  were  equalled  only  by  his  loveliness  of  soul  and  noble 
ness  of  character,  the  young  Portuguese  nevertheless  turned 
away  from  luxury  and  pleasure,  and  joined  the  Canons 
Regular  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

To  one  of  his  temperament,  it  must  have  been  no  small 
sacrifice  to  leave  a  happy  home,  the  affectionate  interest  of 
parents  and  friends,  ample  means  and  many  advantages 
arising  from  an  assured  social  position.  But  the  youthful 
Ferdinand  was  inspired  by  that  entire  devotion  to  objects 
not  of  this  world  which  gives  imperial  power  to  its  possessor. 
The  same  devotion  prompted  him  to  forego  the  learned 
leisure  of  his  life  with  the  good  Canons.  His  soaring  spirit 
felt  the  need  of  still  greater  self-abandonment ;  and,  hearing 
of  the  glorious  death  of  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Seraphic 
Order,  their  example  so  fired  his  enthusiasm  that  he  hastened 
to  the  Friars  Minor  with  the  hope  that  he,  too,  might  ob 
tain  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Almighty  God,  however,  had  ordained  otherwise;  and 
Fra  Antonio,  as  Ferdinand  was  now  called,  with  that  utter 
self-effacement  which  was  one  of  his  chief  characteristics, 
relinquished  at  once  his  bright  dreams  of  martyrdom. 
Wishing  only  to  lead  a  hidden,  unknown  life,  he  begged  as 
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a  favour  to  be  employed  in  the  most  menial  offices,  and 
implored  to  be  sent  to  a  convent  that  needed  assistance  in 
the  kitchen  and  garden. 

There,  apparently  ignored,  he  worked  and  prayed.  In 
truth,  with  him  all  work  was  prayer.  Contemplation  and 
meditation  became  easy  to  him  in  the  solitude  of  his  lowly 
existence.  Nor  did  the  performance  of  his  humble  tasks 
deter  him  from  that  assiduity  in  prayer  which  is  above  all 
things  desirable  in  a  religious.  He  gave  himself  con 
stantly  to  the  study  of  it, — or  rather  to  the  study  of  that 
form  of  it  which,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us,  is  prayer  mot  of  the 
heart  alone  but  also  of  the  intellect.  In  his  beautiful  and 
noble  soul  there  was  no  room  for  ambition,  no  longing  for 
office  or  pre-eminence.  Secretly  and  quietly  he  trod  the 
thorny  path  of  penance,  never  looking  back,  never  re 
gretting  the  martyr's  crown  of  light  which  he  had  once  so 
ardently  desired,  and  for  which  he  had  ever  prayed. 

The  life  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition.  His  heavenly  mission,  confirmed  by  miraculous 
favours,  has  left  traces  that  will  endure  until  the  end  of  time  ; 
and  almost  every  incident  of  his  brilliant  but  brief  career 
(he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six) J  is  familiar  to  the 
generality  of  devout  Christians.  His  apostolic  labours  were 
practically  divided  between  France  and  Italy.  In  the  former 
country  he  founded  many  houses  of  his  Order,  after  St. 
Francis  had  called  him  from  that  seclusion  which  might  have 
remained  unbroken  had  not  Almighty  God  permitted  an  ap 
parently  trifling  circumstance  to  reveal  to  the  brethren  the 
priceless  pearl  hidden  among  them. 

Antony  was  Guardian  of  Limoges,  Puy,  and   Brionde. 
He  also  evangelized  the  towns  of  Montpellier,  Toulouse, 
D'Aurillac,  Brive,  and  many  others.      At  Brive  celebrated 
1  In  the  year  1231. 
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pilgrimages  were  .made  in  his  honour ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  visit  there  the  caves  into  which  he  loved  to  retire  in  order 
that  he  might  devote  himself  the  more  easily  to  penance  and 
prayer. 

Dowered  with  every  favour,  mental,  moral,  physical,  as 
well  as  spiritual,  his  intensely  attractive  personality  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  against  that  background  of  humility  which 
was  the  secret  of  his  sanctity,  as  it  was  of  his  power  in 
gaining  souls.  The  elevated  thought  and  fervour  of  spirit, 
so  noticeable  in  his  preaching,  made  that  preaching  an  un 
precedented  success.  Thousands  of  sinners  were  converted ; 
whilst  his  work  in  Languedoc,  amongst  the  Albigensian 
heretics,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  The  largest 
churches  could  not  contain  the  immense  crowds  that  flocked 
to  hear  him ;  and  it  was  in  the  public  squares,  on  hillside 
slopes,  in  the  midst  of  vast  plains,  or  on  river-banks,  that 
whole  populations  congregated  to  see  the  eloquent  young 
Franciscan  friar  and  to  listen  to  his  apostolic  words, — words 
to  which  God  gave  an  extraordinary  force,  and  which  He 
deigned  most  abundantly  to  bless. 

More  and  more,  as  we  study  the  life  of  Fra  Antonio,  are 
we  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  appeal  he  made  was  a 
personal  one.  His  influence,  like  that  of  all  great  servants 
of  God,  was  essentially  personal.  The  hearts  of  his  hearers 
were  drawn  to  him  irresistibly,  compelled,  as  it  were,  by  the 
intense  love  which  burned  within  his  own.  There  was  no 
touch  of  aloofness  in  his  winning  charm,  nor  in  the  holiness 
that  shone  in  his  dark  eyes,  and  so  wrought  upon  the  people 
that  even  in  his  lifetime  they  hailed  him  as  a  saint. 

One  who  knew  him  well,  and  had  held  close  converse 
with  him,  thus  writes :  "  Often  love  penetrates  where  mere 
external  knowledge  could  never  enter.  I  have  had  experi 
ence  of  this  in  the  person  of  the  holy  Brother  Antony,  of 
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the  Order  of  Minors,  with  whom  I  have  been  intimately 
connected.  ...  He  had  such  purity  of  soul  and  such  rich 
ness  of  heart  that  as  soon  as  he  approached  mystic  theology, 
he  made  rapid  progress  in  it.  I  may  say  of  him  what  was 
said  of  John  the  Baptist :  he  was  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light.  All  fire  within,  he  shed  abroad  the  light  that  was  in 
him." 

Not  content  alone  with  rekindling  their  faith  in  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers,  he  combated  heresy  so  successfully  that  he 
won  for  himself  the  title  of  "  Hammer  of  heretics  ".  In 
truth,  our  Lord's  words  to  His  disciples  might  well  be 
applied  to  the  young  friar  :  "  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and 
wisdom  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  resist 
and  gainsay  ". 

Gentle  and  tender  indeed  he  usually  was  ;  but  St.  Antony 
could  be  bold  and  intrepid  enough  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  oppression  and  wrong.  We  all  know  the  story  of  his 
interview  with  Ezzelino  the  tyrant,  whose  injustice  and  cruelty 
had  become  a  byword  amongst  his  subjects.  The  Saint, 
strong  in  his  sense  of  right,  confronted  the  despot  and 
unhesitatingly  reproved  him. 

He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  would  bear 
Must  be  as  holy  as  severe, 

says  Shakespeare,  and  certain  it  is  that  neither  the  unflinch 
ing  calmness  of  St.  Antony  nor  the  absolute  justice  of  his 
rebuke  would  have  carried  the  same  weight  unallied  with 
sanctity — a  sanctity  which  shone  in  his  eyes,  rang  in  his 
accents,  and  seemed  to  radiate  like  sunlight  from  his  whole 
personality.  The  tyrant  listened  to  that  voice,  which  was 
in  very  truth  "  the  voice  of  the  soul,"  and  his  hard  heart 
was  softened.  St.  Antony  won  where  all  else  had  failed. 

No  mention  of  our  Saint  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  formation 
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of  a  Franciscan  school  of  theology.  It  has  been  urged  by 
some  that  the  seraphic  head  of  the  Order  discouraged — nay, 
even  opposed — any  scientific  training  amongst  his  brethren, 
preferring  that  they  should  depend  upon  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  and  their  own  gifts  of  nature  or  of  grace.  But 
Francis  was  far  too  great  a  character  to  remain  stationary : 
he  was  essentially  broad-minded  and  large-hearted;  a  man 
of  his  age,  seeing  more  clearly  than  any  of  his  contemporaries 
the  needs  of  that  age ;  and  he  accordingly  came  to  recognize 
the  immediate  need  for  schools,  centres  where  true  science, 
the  only  remedy  against  false  science,  could  be  taught  by 
competent  professors  ;  and  whence  students  might  go  forth 
well  prepared  to  resist  the  insidious  poison  of  heresy  which 
was  spreading  to  an  alarming  extent. 

For  our  present  purpose,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
remember  that,  whilst  the  Church  possessed  immense  in 
fluence,  the  period  was  one  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Italy 
was  suffering  from  the  cruelty  of  a  multitude  of  masters. 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  under  varying  names,  were  then, 
and  for  long  after,  in  constant  struggle.  The  towns,  though 
beginning  during  this  century  (the  thirteenth)  to  rise  from 
obscurity,  were  not,  as  now,  centres  of  mental  activity. 
The  only  real  seats  of  learning  were  the  monasteries  scattered 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Oriental  habits 
and  Oriental  forms  of  thought,  resulting  from  the  Crusades, 
brought  about  a  wide  and  ever-increasing  laxity,  in  respect 
of  both  faith  and  morals. 

The  old  religious  enthusiasm,  the  high  hopes  and  noble 
ideals,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
Holy  Places  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslem,  died  down 
as  years  rolled  on,  and  a  corresponding  violence  of  reaction 
was  the  natural  consequence.  Weariness  and  indifference 
had  taken  the  place  of  strenuous  effort.  Men,  exhausted 
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by  overstrain,  fell  into  worldliness  and  luxury  ;  and,  find 
ing  themselves  still  unsatisfied,  sank  from  despondency  to 
irreligion,  from  irreligion  to  vice.  Infidelity  and  even 
atheism  were  in  the  air.  In  France,  especially  in  Southern 
France,  numberless  sects  were  rising,  carrying  on  an  inter 
necine  war  amongst  themselves,  but  always  ready  to  unite 
against  the  Church. 

All  this  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  such  a  man  as 
Francis, — a  man  whose  keen  interest  embraced  every  move 
ment,  religious,  political,  and  social;  whose  unruffled 
moderation  and  well-balanced  mind,  while  keeping  his  fiery 
and  poetic  soul  in  check,  yet  led  him  to  exercise  those  rare 
statesmanlike  qualities  which  brought  his  undertakings  to  a 
successful  issue.  His  utter  freedom  from  prejudice,  together 
with  his  excellent  judgment,  was  never  more  evident  than 
when,  quick  as  always  to  recognize  and  meet  the  necessities 
of  his  time,  he  founded  the  first  Franciscan  school  of  theology 
at  Bologna,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Minister 
of  that  province. 

By  a  unanimous  voice,  and  at  the  earnest  desire  of 
Francis  himself,  Fra  Antonio,  young  in  years  but  marvel 
lously  enlightened  from  on  high,  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
theological  chair;  and  his  devotion  to  prayer  and  study 
rendered  him  eminently  fitted  for  the  arduous  task.  He 
entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  that  lowliness  of  spirit  and 
earnest  purpose  so  noticeable  in  all  he  undertook.  The 
extraordinary  success  which  had  attended  his  preaching  was 
not  less  apparent  in  his  method  of  instruction.  His  singular 
holiness,  combined  with  his  remarkable  ability,  caused  the 
school  to  rise  rapidly  into  fame.  "  He  shed  light  and  joy," 
we  are  told,  "into  the  souls  of  the  brethren  who  listened  to 
him."  Nor  were  his  pupils  drawn  only  from  the  ranks  of 
his  own  order :  students  of  all  professions  and  widely  differ- 
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ing  nationalities  flocked  to  his  lectures,  esteeming  it  an 
honour  to  be  counted  amongst  his  disciples  ;  whilst  they 
vied  with  the  sons  of  St.  Francis  in  singing  their  master's 
praises  and  proclaiming  the  greatness  of  his  gifts. 

St.  Antony  taught  theology  not  only  at  Bologna  and 
Padua  (the  city  for  ever  associated  with  his  world-beloved 
name),  but  also  at  Montpellier  and  Toulouse.  And  here 
we  may  quote  the  words  of  a  reliable  authority  :  "  It  was  pre 
cisely  at  the  hands  of  the  friars  that  Dogmatic  Theology 
received  its  most  brilliant  exposition  and  its  most  systematic 
development  ".  We  know  that,  in  respect  of  England  and 
the  University  of  Oxford,  members  of  the  Franciscan  Order 
filled  with  distinction  the  professorial  chairs,  and  so  took 
the  lead  in  the  very  van  of  theological  learning  as  to  make 
the  English  universities  the  envy  of  Europe.  By  thus  laying 
hold  of  the  chief  seats  of  education,  "they  wisely  won  for 
themselves,"  says  the  late  Cardinal  Vaughan,  "a  permanent 
influence  in  moulding  the  spirit  and  thought  of  the  English 
clergy  and  the  future  occupants  of  the  English  bishoprics  ". 

A  vivid  picture  of  the  work  done  is  given  by  the  pious 
and  illustrious  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  writing 
to  the  then  reigning  Pontiff,  Gregory  IX,  describes  the 
great  Franciscan  movement  in  the  following  remarkable 
words  :  "  Your  Holiness  may  rest  assured  that  in  England 
inestimable  benefits  have  been  produced  by  the  friars ;  for 
they  illuminate  our  whole  country  by  their  preaching  and 
their  learning.  Their  holy  conversation  excites  vehemently 
to  voluntary  poverty  and  contempt  of  the  world,  to  the 
practice  of  humility,  to  obedience  to  prelates  and  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  to  patience  in  tribulation,  abstinence 
in  plenty, — in  a  word,  to  the  practice  of  all  virtue." 

Such  famous  names  as  those  of  Duns  Scotus,  the  "  Subtle 
Doctor " ;  Adam  de   Marisco,  Archbishop  Peckham,  and 
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Roger  Bacon,  will  live  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  this  land ; 
giving  proof,  if  further  proof  were  needed,  how  splendidly 
both  here  and  abroad  the  sons  of  St.  Francis  fulfilled  the 
high  educational  trust  which  was  accorded  them  in  the  life 
and  work  of  the  universities. 

For  us,  however,  the  most  interesting  point  of  all  is  that 
the  spring  of  this  marvellous  apostolate  of  preaching  and 
learning  took  its  rise  in  the  Italian  city  of  Bologna,  when 
the  first  Franciscan  chair  of  theology  was  occupied  by  Fra 
Antonio. 

For  nine  years  France,  Italy,  and  Sicily  heard  his  voice, 
saw  his  miracles ;  and  by  his  preaching  multitudes  turned 
to  the  service  of  God.  It  was  while  visiting  a  friend  in  the 
city  of  Padua  that  the  wondrous  incident  occurred  which 
has  been  depicted  again  and  again  by  the  most  famous 
masters. 

It  happened  that  on  a  certain  night  the  friend  in  whose 
house  the  Saint  was  staying  saw  rays  of  light  streaming 
under  the  door  of  Fra  Antonio's  room.  This  light  appeared 
to  him  so  strangely  brilliant  and  penetrating  that,  moved 
half  by  curiosity,  half  by  religious  awe,  and  a  kind  of  pre 
monition  that  behind  that  closed  door  Almighty  God  was 
manifesting  Himself  in  some  wonderful  way  to  His  chosen 
servant,  the  host  stole  softly  near ;  and,  on  looking  through 
the  keyhole,  beheld  a  little  Child  of  marvellous  beauty 
standing  upon  a  book  which  lay  open  upon  the  table,  and 
clinging  with  both  arms  round  Antony's  neck.  "  With  an 
ineffable  sweetness,"  says  the  tradition,  "he  watched  the 
tender  endearments  of  the  Saint  and  his  wondrous  Visitor. 
At  last  the  Child  vanished ;  and  Fra  Antonio,  opening  the 
door,  charged  his  friend,  by  the  love  of  Him  whom  he  had 
seen,  to  *  tell  the  vision  to  no  man  '  as  long  as  he  [Antony] 
was  alive." 

7* 
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When  we  reflect  upon  the  life  of  the  holy  Brother  Antony 
— who  delighted  to  pray  and  labour  unseen,  cherishing  in 
the  depths  of  his  heart  the  heavenly  favours  bestowed  upon 
him,  doing  his  best  to  hide  from  all  around  his  great  gifts 
of  nature  and  of  grace, — it  seems  fitting  that  his  Divine 
Redeemer  should  have  appeared  to  him,  not  in  celestial 
majesty,  not  in  the  humiliation  and  bitter  suffering  of  His 
Passion,  but  in  the  fascinating  form  of  a  child.  Who  dare 
hope  to  express  the  rapture  of  the  Saint  when  he  caressed 
his  Infant  God,  and  was  by  Him  caressed !  He  had  made 
it  the  rule  of  his  stainless  life  to  pray  to  his  Father  in  secret ; 
and  that  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  had  deigned  to  repay 
him  beyond  his  highest  hopes.  Truly  might  it  be  said  of 
St.  Antony,  in  the  words  of  his  great  master,  St.  Francis  : 
"  Blessed  is  the  servant  who  treasures  up  in  heaven  the  good 
things  which  his  Lord  hath  shown  him,  and  does  not  seek 
to  manifest  them  to  men  in  the  hope  of  present  reward  t  " 

X. 

ST.  LEONARD  OF  PORT  MAURICE. 

ON  26  November,  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  keeps  the  feast 
of  that  great  missionary,  St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice,  who 
spent  forty  long  years  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  most 
laborious  and  successful  apostolates  ever  accomplished  by 
one  of  God's  servants.  He  "evangelized,"  we  are  told, 
"  with  extraordinary  results,  Corsica  and  nearly  all  the  towns 
of  Italy  "  ;  whilst  he  was  known  as  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
devotion  familiar  to  us  all  as  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  or  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross, — a  pious  practice  so  rich  in  indulg 
ences  that,  next  to  the  adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  it  is 
the  most  touchingly  appropriate,  as  well  as  the  most  effica 
cious,  means  of  aiding  the  souls  in  Purgatory. 
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After  the  ascension  of  her  Divine  Son,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
alone  or  accompanied  by  other  holy  women,  was  accustomed 
to  traverse  the  Way  of  Sorrows  along  which  our  suffering 
Saviour  was  led  from  the  court  of  Pilate  to  Calvary's  fatal 
hill.  This  we  learn  from  a  venerable  tradition,  confirmed 
by  the  revelation  which  our  dear  Lady  herself  deigned  to 
make  to  St.  Bridgit :  Omni  tempore,  post  ascensionem  Filii 
mei,  visitavi  loca  in  quibus  ipse  passus  est,  et  mirabilia  sua 
osttndit.^  "As  long  as  she  lived,"  says  St.  Andrew  of 
Crete,  "she  constantly  visited  those  places  where  her  Son 
had  spoken  some  word,  or  which  He  had  consecrated  by 
some  act,  as  well  as  those  where  He  had  been  loaded  with 
chains  and  nailed  to  the  Cross."  "She  watered  them  with 
her  tears,"  says  Venerable  Bede,  "  and  fervently  kissed  them 
with  her  virginal  lips." 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  therefore,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  Christians  in  Palestine  and,  in  succeeding 
centuries,  for  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  far-distant  lands, 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows.  Like  her, 
they  loved  to  tread  the  road  from  the  Pretorium  to  that  hill 
beyond  the  city  wall  where  the  last  act  of  the  world's  great 
tragedy  was  enacted.  Like  her,  they  loved  to  linger  and 
meditate  on  those  spots  for  ever  sanctified  by  the  footsteps 
and  the  sufferings  of  our  Redeemer  and  our  God. 

During  those  troublous  times  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when,  after  the  Crusades,  the  Holy  Places  fell  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  it  became  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  faithful  to  visit  them  in  person  ; 
and  on  this  account  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  who,  then  as 
now,  were  charged  with  the  care  of  these  sanctuaries, 
instituted  the  practice  of  erecting  in  their  churches  a  series 
of  paintings  representing  the  several  points  of  our  Lord's 

1  Lib.  vi.  Revel.,  chap.  vi. 
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journey,  and  the  principal  incidents  which  marked  it ;  in 
order  that  pilgrims  visiting  those  places,  at  least  in  spirit, 
might  be  excited  to  a  keener  realization  of  His  sufferings, 
a  deeper  and  more  perfect  contrition,  a  humbler  and  more 
heartfelt  love. 

"  If  thou  wouldst  advance  from  virtue  to  virtue,  from 
grace  to  grace,  and  from  good  to  better,  meditate  daily, 
and  with  all  the  devotion  thou  art  able,  on  the  Passion  of 
our  Lord ;  for  nothing  will  so  thoroughly  sanctify  thy  soul 
as  meditating  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ,"  says  the  Seraphic 
Doctor,  St.  Bonaventure.  The  sons  of  St.  Francis,  therefore, 
imitating  their  holy  founder  and  St.  Bonaventure,  strove  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  increase  amongst  the  faithful 
a  sincere  compassion  for  the  mental  and  physical  agony 
endured  by  our  Divine  Saviour.  And  what  better  calculated 
to  bring  about  this  end  than  the  devotion  of  the  Way  of  the 
Cross, — a  devotion  so  rich  in  spiritual  benefits  both  for  the 
living  and  for  the  dead  ? 

The  Way  of  the  Cross  may  be  said  to  constitute,  as  it 
were,  the  special  heritage  of  the  Friars  Minor.  It  is  to 
them  what  the  Scapular  is  to  the  Carmelites,  and  the  Rosary 
to  the  Dominicans.  In  fact,  until  the  year  1726,  only  the 
members  of  the  three  Orders  of  St.  Francis  and  of  the  Con 
fraternity  of  the  Cord  could  gain  the  indulgences  attached 
thereto. 

The  Confraternity  of  the  Cord,  it  will  be  remembered, 
originated  in  a  circumstance  related  by  Wadding,  who  tells 
us  that  St.  Dominic,  after  many  and  urgent  entreaties, 
obtained  from  his  well-beloved  friend,  St.  Francis,  the 
rough  cord  with  which  he  girt  himself,  "and  wore  it  con 
stantly  with  great  devotion  until  the  hour  of  his  (Dominic's) 
death  ".  The  apostolic  head  of  the  Friars  Preachers  soon 
found  many  imitators ;  and  the  practice  of  wearing  a  cord 
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like  that  of  the  Friars  Minor  spread  rapidly  throughout 
Europe,  though  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that 
the  custom  of  wearing  the  Franciscan  Cord  received  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  Holy  See  by  the  erection  of  an  arch- 
confraternity,  the  object  of  which  was  "to  refresh  the  minds 
of  devout  Christians  with  a  daily  remembrance  of  the  Passion 
of  their  dear  Redeemer";  and,  "that  they  may  more  effec 
tually  do  this,  the  members  of  it  wear  a  cord  wherein  are 
made  five  knots  in  honour  and  remembrance  of  the  Five 
Wounds  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  ". 

But  to  return  to  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  In  the  year  1726, 
authorities  tell  us  that  its  many  and  great  privileges  were 
extended  to  all  the  faithful  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII ;  and 
in  1731,  Clement  XII  authorized  its  erection  in  churches 
and  oratories  not  belonging  to  the  Franciscan  Order,  pro 
vided  it  was  done  by  the  Friars  Minor.  At  the  present  day, 
the  faculty  of  erecting  it  is  frequently  granted  to  other 
religious  and  to  secular  priests,  except  in  those  places  where 
the  Franciscans  are  established. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross  is  composed,  as  we  all  know,  of 
fourteen  Stations  indicated  by  the  same  number  of  crosses. 
Each  Station  corresponds  with  one  of  the  spots  where  Jesus 
was  obliged  to  rest ;  and  as  our  Saviour,  between  Pilate's 
house  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  paused  fourteen  times — 
twelve  times  during  life,  and  twice  after  death, — we  make 
fourteen  Stations. 

St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice,  that  distinguished  Francis 
can,  whose  feast  we  so  fittingly  keep  in  this  month  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Souls,  was  undoubtedly,  as  has  been  said,  the 
most  illustrious  promoter  of  this  pious  practice.  He  it 
was  who  obtained  from  the  Holy  See  declarations  to  clear 
away  all  doubt  respecting  the  indulgences  with  which  it 
was  enriched  ;  and  to  smooth  away  the  difficulties  which 
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hindered  its  propagation.  During  the  forty  years  of  his 
strenuous  missionary  labours,  he  put  everything  in  train  for 
furthering  "  this  holy  and  salutary  devotion,"  himself  erect 
ing  Stations  in  more  than  six  hundred  places.  It  was  this 
saintly  man  also,  who  conceived  and  carried  out  with  the 
approval  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  the  idea  of  erecting  the 
Via  Crucis  within  the  precincts  of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome 
where  later  on  St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  himself  a  disciple 
of  St.  Francis,  established  himself  in  an  obscure  nook,  in 
order  that  he  might  follow  the  Way  of  the  Cross  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day. 

Speaking  of  the  efficacy  and  importance  of  the  practice, 
St.  Leonard  addressed  his  religious  brethren  in  the  follow 
ing  remarkable  words  :  "It  devolves  upon  you,  as  children 
of  St.  Francis,  to  spread  this  devotion,  and  to  engrave  upon 
all  hearts  the  remembrance  of  the  Passion  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer.  Recollect  that  the  Stigmata  was  granted  to 
our  Seraphic  Father  in  order  that  he  might  imprint  upon 
the  brows  of  the  faithful  the  mysterious  sign  which  repre 
sents  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  this  end,  Divine 
Providence  has  willed  that  the  care  of  those  places  hallowed 
by  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  should  be  confided  to  us,  and 
that  our  Order  should  enjoy  in  an  exceptional  manner  the 
privilege  of  erecting  Stations  of  the  Cross,  to  which  would 
be  attached  the  indulgences  of  the  Stations  in  Jerusalem." 

The  story  of  St.  Leonard  is  an  interesting  one.  He  was 
born  at  Port  Maurice  in  1676;  and  as  he  grew  in  years, 
he  began  to  show  promise  of  intellectual  gifts  considerably 
above  the  average.  One  of  his  uncles,  who  lived  in  Rome, 
hearing  this,  sent  for  the  youth  and  had  him  educated  in 
the  Holy  City.  It  was  there,  whilst  pursuing  his  course  of 
studies,  that  Leonard  became  a  Brother  of  the  Little  Ora 
tory  ;  there,  too,  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  Divine 
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Master  calling  him  to  a  higher  life.  Years  and  years  after 
wards  when  an  old  man,  he  was  wont  to  speak  with  gratitude 
of  the  blessings  he  had  derived  from  St.  Philip's  Institute. 
God  has  His  mysteries  of  grace,  ways  that  we  cannot  tell ; 
and  who  shall  say  that  the  benign  spirit  of  the  great  Ora- 
torian,  which  drew  the  young  man  to  spend  his  leisure  hours 
in  works  of  mercy,  did  not  influence  the  choice  which  was 
destined  to  make  Leonard  a  saint  ? 

"After  great  deliberation,"  his  biographers  tell  us,  "he 
entered  the  Franciscan  Order."  Then  for  five  years  his 
health  failed  ;  the  cross  of  illness  and  languor,  of  weariness 
and  enforced  inaction,  was  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
fervent  young  friar,  so  eager  to  be  up  and  doing  instead  of 
leading  the  apparently  useless  existence  of  an  invalid.  To 
stand  aside,  however,  whilst  others  laboured  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  was  not  always  to  be  Leonard's  portion.  The 
sacrifice  he  had  made  in  giving  himself  wholly  to  God  in 
the  religious  state  was  at  length  rewarded.  "  By  the  special 
intervention  of  our  Lady,"  we  are  told,  his  strength  was 
completely  restored,  and  he  vowed  to  her,  in  thanksgiving 
for  this  favour,  to  devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of 
hardened  sinners. 

"  His  first  act  on  leaving  his  room,"  says  one  of  his 
biographers,  "  was  to  perform  the  Way  of  the  Cross  "  ;  and 
thenceforward  he  went  up  and  down  through  Italy,  preach 
ing  penance.  He  gave  three  hundred  and  sixteen  missions, 
and  in  two  hundred  and  sixteen  different  places  established 
the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament.  He 
wended  his  way  barefoot  from  town  to  town,  in  storm  or 
sunshine,  winter  or  summer,  and  lived  always  on  alms.  His 
bodily  penances  would,  to  our  eyes,  seem  excessive ;  for  he 
was  wont  so  to  scourge  himself  that  he  fainted  from  ex 
haustion.  "  I  wish  not  for  rest  on  earth,"  he  would  exclaim, 
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"  but  in  Paradise  !  "  Again,  when  urged  on  account  of 
weakness  to  omit  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  he  replied :  "  One 
Mass  is  worth  all  the  treasures  of  the  world  ". 

His  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God  was,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  both  deep  and  fervent.  "O 
blessed  Heart,  O  amiable  Heart  of  my  August  Queen,  you 
are  the  touchstone  that  proves  your  true  servants !  "  was 
one  of  his  favourite  ejaculations ;  and  he  specially  recom 
mended  those  who  attended  his  missions  to  fast  on  Saturday 
in  her  honour,  and  to  make  a  firm  resolution  not  to  commit 
any  deliberate  fault  on  that  day.  Again  he  urged  the  faith 
ful  servant  of  Mary  to  choose  a  day  each  month,  and  to 
consecrate  it  to  her  memory  by  going  to  confession  and 
Holy  Communion,  hearing  Mass,  making  a  visit  to  the 
adorable  Sacrament,  and  giving  an  alms  in  order  to  obtain, 
through  our  Lady's  intercession,  the  grace  of  a  good 
death. 

Amongst  several  other  daily  practices  advised  by  St. 
Leonard,  we  find  the  following :  "  Recite  every  day,  with 
all  .possible  devotion,  the  Rosary  of  ^the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  meditate  piously  on  the  mysteries.  During  the 
day,  as  often  as  you  hear  the  clock  strike,  say  a  '  Hail  Mary ' 
in  your  heart ;  and  do  the  same  on  entering  or  leaving  your 
house,  or  when  you  pass  near  a  statue  of  our  Lady.  Say 
three  c  Hail  Marys  '  morning  and  evening  in  honour  of  her 
Immaculate  Conception,  with  a  prayer  for  purity.  Pay  a 
visit  daily  to  some  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and,  when 
this  is  impossible,  turn  in  spirit  toward  the  church,  and  do 
so  in  heart.  Each  time  beg  the  grace  of  holy  perseverance 
and  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  Meditate  continually  on 
Mary's  ineffable  prerogatives,  and  often  invoke  her  holy 
name." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  devotions  in  honour  of  our 
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Lady  so  strongly  recommended  by  the  saint,  but  they  will 
suffice  to  show  how  ardent  was  his  desire  to  promote  her 
glory.  On  vigils  of  her  feasts  he  took  only  bread  and  water, 
whilst  it  is  needless  to  state  that  he  kept  the  Saturday  fast 
which  he  urged  upon  the  faithful.  Moreover,  in  every 
mission,  he  preached  a  sermon  in  her  honour  with  such  zeal 
and  fervour  that  the  most  hardened  sinners  were  touched. 

"  In  preaching  on  the  devotion  to  our  dear  Mother,"  he 
often  remarked,  "  I  have  accomplished  that  which  the  fear 
of  eternal  torments  and  the  last  judgment  failed  to  do." 

The  saint  has  left  us  a  beautiful  manual  of  the  Way  of 
the  Cross,  with  several  methods  for  performing  this  holy 
exercise  ;  and  the  erection  of  the  Stations  in  the  Coliseum 
may  well  be  described  as  his  last  work  for  Rome,  whither 
he  was  going  to  preach  in  the  year  1751,  when  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five.  Devotion  to  the  Passion  of  our 
Divine  Lord  as  specially  represented  in  the  Way  of  the 
Cross,  and  love  for  His  ever-virgin  Mother, — these  were 
the  objects  for  which  this  sainted  son  of  St.  Francis  laboured 
so  strenuously  ;  and  doubtless  they  brought  down  upon  him 
that  abundance  of  spiritual  graces  and  favours  which  en 
abled  him  to  become  the  great  "  missionary  of  Italy  "  during 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  to 
gain  the  indulgences  attached  to  the  Way  of  the  Cross, — 
indulgences  which  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  holy  souls  in  Purgatory  ;  in  fact,  each 
time  we  make  the  stations  in  a  state  of  grace  we  gain  all  the 
indulgences  accorded  to  those  who  visit  personally  the  Holy 
Places  in  Jerusalem.  What  a  means  is  thus  placed  at  our 
disposal  for  aiding  those  who  can  no  longer  aid  themselves, 
— those  bound  to  us  by  ties  of  blood  or  the  strong  links  of 
friendship ;  those  whom  we  have  injured  or  offended ; 
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those  whom  we  have  misjudged  and  misunderstood,  or  who, 
perchance,  misjudged  and  misunderstood  us ! 

(i)  Neither  confession  nor  communion  is  required  :  the 
state  of  grace  suffices.  (2)  The  fourteen  Stations  must  be 
made  at  one  time  and  without  interruption.  (3)  Whilst  pass 
ing  from  one  to  the  other  in  their  proper  order,  it  is  necessary 
to  meditate  on  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour.  This  meditation, 
though  it  may  be  brief,  is  the  very  soul  of  this  holy  exercise, 
— the  reason,  in  fact,  for  its  institution.  It  is  not  obligatory 
to  recite  any  vocal  prayers  whatsoever ;  but  the  faithful  are 
exhorted  to  say  at  each  Station  one  "  Our  Father  "  and  one 
"  Hail  Mary  "  and  a  short  act  of  contrition.  (4)  If  infirmity 
or  the  crowded  state  of  the  church  renders  it  impossible,  or 
very  inconvenient,  to  move  from  station  to  station,  it  suffices 
to  turn  successively,  with  a  slight  movement  of  the  body, 
toward  each  Station,  meditating  on  the  incident  of  our 
Lord's  passion  which  it  represents  ;  or,  if  incapable  of  this, 
at  least  on  His  sufferings  in  general. 

It  may  also  be  advisable  to  mention  that  Clement  XIV 
granted  the  same  indulgences  to  those  who  are  physically  or 
morally  incapable  of  visiting  a  church  where  the  Stations  are 
erected,  provided  they  hold  in  their  hands  a  crucifix  which 
has  been  blessed  by  one  of  the  superiors  of  a  Franciscan 
friary,  reciting  at  the  same  time  twenty  Paters,  Aves,  and 
Glorias, — fourteen  for  the  Stations,  five  in  honour  of  the 
Five  Wounds  of  Christ,  and  one  for  the  intentions  of  the  Sove 
reign  Pontiff.  This  crucifix  cannot  be  sold,  lent,  or  given  to 
another,  in  order  to  gain  the  indulgence. 

Surely  it  should  be  no  such  hard  thing  to  tread  this  holy 
Way  in  company  with  our  Divine  Lord  and  His  Blessed 
Mother.  If  we  care  not  to  do  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  those  lessons  of  compassion,  love  of  suffering, 
humility,  and  contempt  of  the  world,  which  it  teaches,  shall 
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we  not  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  helpless,  waiting  souls  in 
Purgatory, — souls  whom,  by  God's  Grace,  our  reverent  per 
formance  of  this  exercise  might  admit  to  the  everlasting  joy 
and  gladness  of  their  heavenly  home  ? 

XI. 

A  SAINT  AND  HIS  SURROUNDINGS. 

MUCH  has  been  written  of  the  influence  of  their  environment 
upon  the  minds  of  great  thinkers,  poets,  statesmen ;  and  it 
is  not  less  interesting  to  consider  the  effect  of  their  surround 
ings  upon  great  saints.  The  soul-stirring  beauties  of  Umbria, 
the  grandeur  of  its  mountains,  the  verdure  of  its  valleys,  un 
questionably  left  a  deep  impress  upon  the  character  of  Fran 
cis  of  Assisi, — that  extraordinary  example  of  the  heights  to 
which  a  human  being  may  attain  when  he  lives  simply  for 
the  love  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  So 
also  the  strange  desolation  of  those  apparently  endless  plains 
which,  under  the  name  of  "  Les  Landes,"  occupy  a  third  of 
the  western  side  of  France,  and  have  not  inaptly  been  likened 
to  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  Russian  steppes,  may,  and  prob 
ably  did,  leave  a  lasting  mark  upon  one  whose  name  was  to 
be  indissolubly  associated  with  big  cities,  and  the  crowded 
courts  and  alleys  where  those  made  in  the  image  of  their 
Creator  drag  out  sordid  and  sinful  lives  ;  where 

The  child's  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper 
Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath. 

Vincent  of  Paul,  one  of  the  greatest  saints  France  has 
given  to  the  Church,  was  born  at  Pouy  ;  and  the  years  of 
his  earliest  childhood  were  passed,  not  amongst  the  majestic 
mountains  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  smiling  green  valleys  that 
lie  at  their  feet,  but  near  those  melancholy  tracts  of  level 
country,  seemingly  interminable,  which,  stretching  away  as 
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far  as  eye  can  reach,  fill  the  onlooker  with  a  sense  of  inde 
scribable  desolation.  Now  and  again,  at  far-distant  intervals, 
a  pine  forest  breaks  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  landscape, 
refreshing  the  eye  with  its  "  dark  green  layers  of  shade," 
and  showing  what  human  energy  can  accomplish  even  amidst 
apparently  insuperable  difficulties. 

The  soil  of  Les  Landes  is  peculiar.  Instead  of  being 
earthy  in  substance,  it  is  like  powdered  crystals, — a  formation 
caused  by  the  persistent  action  of  the  sea,  which,  on  this 
part  of  the  coast,  throws  up  a  sort  of  pulverized  sand,  that 
becomes  hardened  in  the  course  of  time.  In  many  places, 
however,  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  venture  upon  it ;  for, 
whilst  one  imagines  oneself  to  be  walking  on  firm  ground, 
in  a  moment  one  may  be  engulfed  in  invisible  quicksands. 
The  following  graphic  description  has  been  given  by  a  traveller 
who  had  a  narrow  escape  in  these  treacherous  regions  not 
many  years  ago. 

"  I  crossed  Les  Landes,"  he  says,  "  when  I  was  quite  a 
boy,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  terrible  spectacle  of  a  storm 
I  then  witnessed  there.  Mountains  of  sand  rose  up  in  front 
of  me  ;  others,  again,  appeared  to  sink  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  vanished  utterly.  It  was  like  a  veritable 
dance  of  demons ;  the  little  sand  hillocks  forming  a  weird 
and  fantastic  quadrille.  The  white  light  of  the  moon  illumin 
ated  the  strange  scene  ;  whilst  the  mysterious,  moaning  pines 
waved  their  dark  arms  overhead. 

"  I  was  darting  from  side  to  side  in  order  to  get  a  better 
view  of  this  extraordinary  sight,  when  I  found  myself  rapidly 
sinking  into  a  sort  of  quagmire  hidden  beneath  the  sand. 
The  cry  of  distress  which  broke  from  me  when  I  realized  my 
peril  was  heard  by  a  good  peasant,  and  he  called  out  to  me  : 
*  Do  not  move,  or  you  are  lost  1  '  Needless  to  state,  I  was 
careful  to  carry  out  his  instructions  to  the  letter,  with  the 
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result  that,  little  by  little,  I  felt  the  sand  becoming  firmer 
beneath  my  feet ;  and  I  left  the  dangerous  spot,  having 
suffered  no  worse  harm  than  the  fright." 

It  is  curious  and  not  uninteresting  to  note  that,  whereas 
in  German  the  word  land  signifies  country  that  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  in  French  it  means  the  poorest  and  most 
sterile  district  imaginable. 

A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  zone  of  sand 
make  their  living  as  shepherds.  Leading  their  flocks  to 
pasture  on  the  scanty  herbage  that  surrounds  the  marshes, 
they  themselves  walk  on  stilts,  "  between  heaven  and  earth," 
as  some  writer  has  well  said,  "  and  seem  to  belong  neither 
to  the  one  nor  the  other  ".  This  unusual  mode  of  progression 
is,  nevertheless,  absolutely  necessary ;  for  it  would  be  im 
possible  to  dispense  with  it  without  becoming  engulfed  in 
the  sand,  or  sticking  fast  in  the  swamps.  The  shepherds 
have,  moreover,  a  clever  contrivance  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
stick,  which  they  fix  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  with  their 
stilts  a  sort  of  tripod  ;  this  enables  them  to  remain  seated, 
yet  at  the  same  time  suspended  in  the  air.  Their  walk  is 
extremely  rapid;  for,  before  the  railroad  was  extended  to 
this  desolate  region,  they  used  to  carry  letters  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour. 

The  shepherd  of  Les  Landes  is  extraordinarily  attached 
to  the  place  of  his  birth,  although  his  life  is  passed  in  a 
dwelling,  which,  in  its  loneliness  and  utter  remoteness  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  ship  in  mid- 
ocean.  He  goes  out  very  early  in  the  morning  with  his  flock, 
and  remains  the  whole  day  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  every  variation  of  temperature.  When  he  returns  at 
night,  he  has  for  his  meal  a  thin  soup  without  meat,  and  a 
sort  of  stew  composed  of  onions  and  lard,  or  else  some  sar 
dines.  For  drink,  he  has  nothing  but  water  from  the  marshes ; 
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consequently,  as  a  race,  the  shepherds  are  pale,  puny,  and 
emaciated.  In  spite  of  all,  however,  they  love  their  dunes, 
and  would  not  exchange  them  for  the  most  beautiful  country 
in  the  world. 

Their  costume  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  sheepskin  coat 
and  a  kind  of  Tam-o'-Shanter  cap.  The  women  wear  im 
mense  hats,  either  in  felt  or  straw,  according  to  the  season, 
and  trimmed  with  black  ribbons,  which  they  call  pullide. 
Frequently  also  they  adorn  their  hats  with  certain  sea 
flowers  which  resemble  immortelles. 

Some  of  their  customs  are  most  curious  and  interesting. 
One  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing.  When  a  young  man 
wishes  to  marry,  he  goes  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  ac 
companied  by  his  friends,  to  the  house  of  the  young  girl 
upon  whom  he  has  fixed  his  affections.  On  arriving,  they 
knock  at  the  door,  and  the  father  and  mother  immediately 
rise  and  receive  them  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  Covers 
are  laid,  and  they  eat  and  drink  till  morning,  without  a 
single  word  being  said  concerning  the  object  of  the  visit, 
though  naturally  each  member  of  the  party  is  perfectly 
aware  of  it.  When  day  dawns,  the  young  girl  withdraws, 
and  reappears  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  carrying  a  basket  of 
fruit.  If  nuts  are  found  amongst  this,  it  means  a  refusal, 
unconditional  and  unalterable  ;  and  his  companions  accord 
ingly  take  the  young  man  away,  with  many  joking  references 
to  his  unpleasant  discovery.  But  should  the  fatal  nut  be 
absent  from  the  basket,  the  young  people  are  considered 
engaged.  This  custom,  it  is  said,  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  ancient  Gauls. 

It  is  strange,  in  certain  places,  to  see,  rising  from  the 
sand,  the  topmost  branches  of  pine  trees,  whose  roots  are 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  below  the  ground.  At  Mimizan,  a 
town  which  was  once  a  port,  a  dune  has  completely  swal- 
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lowed  up  the  church ;  and  history  tells  us  that,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  sand  having  entirely  blocked  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Adour,  the  river  rose  again  several  miles 
farther  north.  Gaston  de  Foix,  however,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  the  cost  of  immense  labour,  forced  it  back  into 
its  original  channel. 

The  chief  industry  carried  on  in  Les  Landes  is  the  culti 
vation  of  pines ;  indeed,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  gain 
their  livelihood  by  extracting  the  turpentine.  At  the  be- 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  an  engineer  named  Bremontier 
discovered  that  the  sea  pines  would  grow  in  Les  Landes. 
These  trees  had  already  covered  a  portion  of  the  ground  ; 
their  roots  clung  tenaciously  to  anything  they  could  grasp, 
and  the  resin  prevented  the  salt  water  from  injuring  them. 
Private  enterprise  seconded  the  efforts  of  Bremontier ;  but 
the  scheme  made  little  progress  till  the  year  1838,  when  the 
Government  spent  a  considerable  sum  with  very  successful 
results.  The  Emperor,  Napoleon  III,  bought  a  large  piece 
of  ground  there,  and  had  it  brought  into  a  state  of  culti 
vation  ;  and  other  large  landowners  were  quick  to  follow 
his  example. 

It  was  on  the  Thursday  in  Easter  Week,  1576,  at  a  time 
when  France  was  a  prey  to  those  terrible  religious  outbreaks 
initiated  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  that  Divine  Providence 
gave  to  the  world  the  chosen  instrument  that  was  destined 
to  raise  the  French  clergy  from  the  unhappy  condition  into 
which  the  horrors  of  heresy  and  civil  war  had  plunged  them. 

At  the  moment  of  Vincent's  birth,  ignorance  was  rife. 
On  all  sides,  churches  were  destroyed  and  priests  massacred 
or  put  to  flight.  It  was  impossible  that,  in  such  circum 
stances,  ecclesiastical  discipline  could  be  rigorously  main 
tained.  Many  abuses  had  crept  in  ;  the  clergy  wore  secular 
dress,  and  even  exercised  their  sacred  functions  without 
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their  sacerdotal  vestments  ;  whole  towns  were  deprived  of 
the  sacraments  and  of  religious  instruction  ;  the  "  banners 
of  darkness  "  seemed  to  hang  over  all.  And  then  it  was,  as 
we  have  said,  that  Almighty  God,  in  His  infinite  mercy, 
raised  up  men  like  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  and  St.  Francis  of 
Sales, — men  who  carried  the  virtues  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
highest  point  of  excellence,  and  in  so  doing  elevated  the 
standard  of  their  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  an  almost  im 
measurable  extent. 

Vincent's  father  was  a  simple,  upright  man.  His  mother, 
Bertrande  de  Moras,  helped  her  husband  to  make  the  best 
of  their  small  means  ;  for  they  were  not  rich,  except  in 
children,  of  whom  they  had  six,  and  amongst  them  the  boy 
who  was  afterwards  to  become  a  treasure  of  the  Church  and  a 
father  to  the  poor.  But  what  could  they  do  with  one  who 
escaped  from  Les  Landes,  where  his  flocks  were  pasturing, 
in  order  to  study,  read,  and  pray  alone  ?  He  was  quite 
unlike  his  brothers — the  most  intelligent  of  them  all,  and  the 
sweetest  in  disposition. 

His  parents  eventually  decided  that  they  must  give  him 
to  God,  and  have  him  suitably  educated.  His  father  sent  him 
to  the  Franciscans,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dax,  whose 
chief  street  still  bears  his  illustrious  name.  There  he 
learned  everything  calculated  to  render  him  what  he  in 
actual  fact  became,  the  worthy  counsellor  of  prelates. 
There,  too,  he  studied  in  all  its  branches  that  marvellous 
science  which,  throughout  the  long  course  of  ages,  has  been 
perfected  and  preserved  by  the  religious  Orders  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

At  twenty,  Vincent  went  to  the  University  of  Toulouse ; 
the  sale  of  two  of  their  finest  heads  of  cattle  having  en 
abled  his  parents  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  In 
1600  he  was  ordained  priest;  and  his  labours,  his  sue- 
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cesses,  his  captivity  in  Barbary,  his  escape  with  the  master 
he  had  converted,  his  tender  charity  on  being  appointed 
chaplain -general  of  the  galleys  of  France,  when  his  gentle 
ness  brought  light  and  hope  to  hearts  in  which  darkness 
and  despair  had  hitherto  reigned, — all  these  incidents  have 
been  described  so  often,  and  by  such  skilful  pens,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  them.  Needless  also 
to  speak  of  his  goodness  to  orphan  and  deserted  children, 
and  to  Christ's  poor  and  afflicted,  whether  old  or  young. 
"  Those  who  love  the  poor  in  life  shall  have  no  fear  of 
death,"  he  was  wont  to  say ;  and,  truly,  when  his  own  time 
came  to  appear  before  the  Master  he  had  served  so  well, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  he  heard  those  words  of  welcome : 
"  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  as  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these 
My  least  brethren,  you  did  it  to  Me  ". 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  near  neighbour 
hood  of  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Buglose, 
which  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Pouy,  while  contributing  not 
a  little  to  foster  those  warm  sentiments  of  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God  which  Vincent  manifested  even  at  a 
very  early  age,  may  also  have  helped  to  form  in  his  character 
that  enduring  love  for  humanity,  which  has  made  him  an 
everlasting  name  ? 

The  Priests  of  the  Mission,  or  Vincentians,  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  thousands  of  white-capped 
Sisters  of  Charity,  still  carry  on  the  work  he  began ;  his 
memory  is  enshrined  in  all  good  Catholic  hearts.  Like  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  St.  Antony  of  Padua,  St.  Vincent 
seems  to  belong  to  all  the  world.  As  Father  Faber  truly 

says : — 

Vincent,  like  Mother  Mary,  thou 

Art  no  one's  patron  saint, — 
Eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame, 
And  strength  lo  those  who  faint. 
8* 
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It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  his  childhood  there  stood 
near  his  home  a  large  oak  tree,  in  the  shade  of  which  he 
loved  to  play  and  pray  ;  and  it  is  told  of  him  that,  when 
very  small,  he  used  to  climb  up  there  and  hide  in  the 
branches,  in  order  to  pray  with  less  distractions.  Later  on, 
he  was  constantly  discovered  making  his  meditation  in  a 
hollow  of  this  old  tree,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  following 
eloquent  words  pronounced  at  a  conference  held  by  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  some  years  ago : — 

"  Centuries  have  passed  since  this  oak  sheltered  the 
marvellous  child.  The  child  grew  up,  became  a  man,  and 
passed  away ;  but  the  oak  tree  still  remains.  We  see  in 
Nature,  side  by  side  with  man,  a  number  of  objects  that 
have  a  far  longer  existence  than  he.  Compared  with  them, 
his  life  appears  but  a  breath  ;  yet  it  is  a  breath  which  is 
immortal.  If  man  is  like  a  reed,  as  Pascal  has  said,  '  he 
is  also  a  being  endowed  with  the  power  of  thought ' "  (with 
all  those  great  gifts  that  bear  relation  to  the  mind,  with  all 
those  radiant  hopes  and  high  ideals  that  find  their  echo  in 
the  soul).  "  Man  is  the  sceptre  of  his  Creator ;  whatever 
his  weakness  and  frailty,  when  sustained  by  Almighty  God> 
warmed  by  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  animated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  becomes  the  obedient  instrument  of  the 
Divine  will.  Such  is  the  mystery  we  venerate  to-day.  The 
old  oak  saw  the  passing  of  Vincent,  but  never  will  it  see 
the  passing  of  his  works.  Its  branches  cover  a  compara 
tively  small  space  :  Vincent  has  extended  his  over  the  entire 
world.  Lightning  might  destroy  this  tree  in  one  short 
instant,  but  the  memory  of  Vincent  de  Paul  is  indestructible." 

In  1623  St.  Vincent  preached  a  mission  to  the  convicts 
of  Bordeaux,  a  class  of  sinners  for  whom  he  had  always  felt 
a  very  special  tenderness.  Finding  himself  so  near  his 
native  place,  he  went  there  to  visit  his  relatives  and  en- 
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encourage  them  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  Who  better  than 
himself  could  show  them  that  the  way  of  salvation  is  easy — 
perhaps  easier  for  those  in  humble  conditions  ?  Had  not 
he  himself  given  the  truest  example  of  contempt  for  earthly 
greatness,  having  preferred  the  service  of  the  poor  to  the 
highest  dignities  and  honours  ? 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  saint  renewed  his 
baptismal  vows  in  the  church  at  Pouy  where  he  had  so  often 
prayed  as  a  child.  From  there,  accompanied  by  his  brothers 
and  sisters  and  quite  a  large  procession,  he  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Notre  Dame  de  Buglose,  where  he  offered  the 
adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  on  an  altar  which  is,  even 
to  this  day,  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  pilgrims  who  visit 
this  favourite  shrine. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  strenuous  and  fatiguing  life,  St. 
Vincent's  bodily  strength  declined;  not  so,  however,  his 
burning  zeal  for  souls,  his  unquenchable  and  deeply  re 
ligious  charity.  He  had  to  be  supported  to  the  altar  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  say  Mass ;  but  he  performed  this 
sacred  act  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  earthly  sojourn.  He  died 
in  Paris,  in  one  of  the  largest  of  the  many  charitable  institu 
tions  he  had  founded.  The  Vincentian  Fathers  were  saying 
Matins  when,  seated  in  his  chair,  he  expired  very  sweetly 
and  very  peacefully,  even  whilst  pronouncing  words  of  en 
couragement  and  hope  to  the  disciples  whom  he  had  trained 
and  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  wonderful  work. 


PART  II.— FEASTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

XII. 
A  GOLDEN  GATE  OF  DEVOTION. 

JANUARY  has  been  chosen  by  the  Church  as  the  time  in 
which  her  faithful  children  should  pay  very  special  honour 
to  the  most  holy  Name  of  Jesus.  On  the  first  day  of  this 
month,  and  of  each  new  year,  we  read  how  this  "  Name, 
which  is  above  every  name,"  was  given  to  our  Divine 
Redeemer ;  and  the  particular  feast  on  which  we  celebrate 
the  triumph  of  that  Name  also  occurs  during  the  month. 
Looking  back  along  the  ages,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
all  the  great  servants  of  God,  from  St.  Paul  downward,  have 
reverenced  this  most  sweet  Name,  how  earnestly  they  have 
endeavoured  to  spread  devotion  to  it,  and  what  marvels  they 
have  wrought  through  its  power.  If  we  turn  to  ancient 
books  of  prayer,  we  find  the  same  love  and  the  same  lan 
guage  as  were  in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  preachers  at  a 
much  later  date.  For  example,  in  an  old  English  manuscript, 
published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  we  read  the 
following  ejaculations :  "  Sweet  Jesu,  my  Love,  ...  my 
Lord,  my  Saviour!  .  .  .  Sweeter  is  the  remembrance  of 
Thee  than  honey  in  the  mouth.  Who  is  there  that  may 
not  love  Thy  lovely  face?  What  heart  is  there  so  hard 
that  it  may  not  melt  at  the  remembrance  of  Thee  ?  .  .  . 
For  within  Thee  alone  are  all  things  united  that  ever  may 
make  any  man  worthy  of  love  to  another.  .  .  .  Now,  my 
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sweet  Jesu,  I  have  left  for  Thy  love  flesh's  kinship "  (this 
sentence  proves  that  the  writer  had  for  ever  dedicated  him 
self  to  God  in  the  religious  state).  "  But  I  reck  of  nothing 
whilst  I  hold  Thee ;  for  in  Thee  alone  may  I  find  all  friends. 
.  .  .  Ah,  Jesu,  sweet  Jesu,  grant  that  love  of  Thee  bo  all 
my  delight ! " 

The  passionate  fervour  of  sacred  affection  herein  expressed 
recalls  the  burning  words  of  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  a  St. 
Bernard,  or  the  Seraphic  Doctor  St.  Bonaventure.  They 
breathe  precisely  the  same  spirit — the  same  "  joy  of  loving 
hearts  ".  St.  Francis,  his  biographers  tell  us,  had  so  singular 
a  respect  for  the  Holy  Name  of  his  Crucified  Redeemer 
that,  in  his  last  will,  he  exhorted  all  his  brethren,  wherever 
they  found  it  written,  to  take  it  up  and  lay  it  reverently  in 
a  fitting  place.  During  his  life,  it  sounded  so  sweetly  in  his 
ears  that  whenever  he  heard  it  he  could  not  conceal  the  joy 
which  filled  his  pure  and  ardent  soul, — a  joy  which,  despite 
his  humility,  manifested  itself  in  such  a  way  that,  to  those 
who  were  with  him,  it  seemed  as  though  he  listened  to  some 
celestial  melody. 

"O  Name  of  Jesus  !  Name  above  every  other  name  !  " 
cries  St.  Bonaventure.  "  O  Name  of  triumphs,  O  joy  of 
angels,  delight  of  the  just,  dread  of  hell !  In  Thee  is  all 
hope  of  pardon,  in  Thee  is  all  hope  of  grace,  in  Thee  is  all 
hope  of  glory.  .  .  .  Thou,  O  most  sweet  Name  of  Jesus, 
dost  so  ravish  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  and  raise  them  by 
the  gifts  of  grace  to  the  highest  glory  in  heaven,  that  all  who 
enter  the  golden  gate  of  the  devotion  of  this  Name  may,  by 
its  power,  obtain  glory  and  salvation,  through  the  same 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

St.  Bernard's  love  of  the  Holy  Name  is  too  well  known 
to  need  mention  here.  The  beautiful  hymn  attributed  to 
him,  and  many  of  his  other  writings,  are  familiar  to  us  all ; 
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but,  in  briefly  tracing  the  history  of  this  devotion,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  one  saint  in  particular  has  won  for 
himself  the  glorious  title  of  "  Herald  of  the  Holy  Name". 
We  read  that,  in  1408,  the  great  Dominican,  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer,  once  suddenly  paused  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon 
to  declare  that  present  amongst  his  hearers  was  a  young 
Franciscan  friar  who  would  one  day  be  a  more  noted 
preacher  than  himself,  "and  would  be  set  before  him  in 
honour  by  the  Church  ". 

How  impressive  and  how  dramatic  must  have  been  such 
an  announcement,  and  the  wondering  silence  which  followed 
it.  In  imagination,  we  can  see  the  form  of  Vincent,  clothed 
in  the  graceful  white  habit  and  black  mantle  of  his  Order  ; 
we  can  almost  hear  his  thrilling  voice  as  he  foretells  the 
future  of  that  unknown  son  of  St.  Francis,  who  was  none 
other  than  Bernardine  of  Siena, — the  man  who,  by  his 
burning  words  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus,  which,  at  the  end  of  his  sermons,  he  was  wont  to 
display  on  a  tablet  surrounded  with  rays  of  glory,  "  obtained 
miraculous  conversions  and  reformed  the  greater  part  of 
Italy  ". 

From  his  earliest  childhood,  Bernardine  gave  evidence 
of  a  charming  piety  and  innocence.  Of  noble  birth,  he  was 
endowed  with  an  equally  noble  soul,  and  a  stainlessness  of 
heart  and  life  that  earned  the  respect  and  admiration  even 
of  his  worldly  companions.  "  Silence  !  "  they  would  exclaim, 
if  they  saw  him  draw  near  when  they  were  indulging  in 
conversation  that  was  somewhat  too  free, — "  silence  !  Here 
is  Bernardine  !  " 

His  strict  adherence  to  the  angelic  virtue  of  purity  was 
doubtless  the  fruit,  as  it  was  also  the  reward,  of  his  tender 
devotion  to  the  Queen  of  Virgins.  Young  as  he  was,  and 
surrounded  by  all  that  was  most  calculated  to  keep  his  mind 
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from  higher  things,  "  he  spent  the  chief  portion  of  his  days 
in  works  of  mercy  "  ;  and  it  must  have  been  at  this  period 
that  he  undertook  the  charge  of  a  saintly  old  woman,  a 
relative  of  his,  who  had  been  left  destitute.  We  are  told 
that  "she  was  blind  and  bedridden,"  and  during  her  long 
illness  could  utter  only  the  Holy  Name.  The  young  saint 
watched  over  her  with  filial  solicitude  until  her  death,  thus 
learning  the  devotion  which  was  ultimately  to  make  his  own 
name  so  famous. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Bernardine  entered  the  austere 
Order  of  Friars  Minor,  where,  "owing  to  a  defective  utter 
ance,  ''  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  his  success  as  a  preacher 
at  first  seemed  doubtful ;  but,  by  the  prayers  of  Our  Lady, 
this  obstacle  was  miraculously  removed,"  and  at  once  he 
began  that  marvellous  apostolate  which  was  to  last  nearly 
forty  years.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty-five  or  even 
thirty  thousand  persons  would  be  gathered  around  him  ;  for 
he  generally  preached  in  the  fields  or  public  squares,  the 
churches  not  being  able  to  contain  the  immense  crowds  that 
flocked  to  hear  his  soul-stirring  exhortations.  At  his  word 
civil  strife  and  private  dissensions  were  alike  healed  ;  ill- 
gotten  goods  were  restored  to  their  rightful  owners  ;  sinners 
returned  in  thousands  to  the  path  of  virtue. 

At  the  height  of  his  success,  however,  the  Divine  Master, 
whom  he  served  so  faithfully,  permitted  the  cross  of  persecu 
tion  and  misrepresentation  to  fall  upon  Bernardine.  Evil 
and  envious  tongues  denounced  him  as  a  heretic,  and  his 
devotion  as  idolatrous.  Tried  as  gold  in  the  furnace,  he 
endured  all  with  fortitude  and  patience.  "  After  many  trials," 
we  are  told,  "  he  lived  to  see  his  innocence  proved,  and  a 
lasting  memorial  of  his  work  established  in  the  Church." 

Can  we  doubt  that  this  happy  result  was  largely  brought 
about  by  the  intercession  of  that  Immaculate  Mother  on 
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whose  birthday  he  had  been  born  and  baptized  ?  In  one 
of  his  sermons  he  tells  us  this ;  and  also  that  on  the  same 
feast — the  Nativity  of  Mary — he  had  taken  the  religious 
habit,  made  his  profession,  celebrated  his  first  Mass,  and 
preached  his  first  sermon.  That  most  beautiful  antiphon, 
Sub  tuum  presidium,)  is  taken  from  one  of  his  discourses ; 
and,  according  to  a  pious  and  oft-repeated  tradition,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  when  he  was  preaching  at  Aquila  on  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  "a  brilliant  star  appeared  above 
his  head,  as  though  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  words  ".  For 
this  reason  he  is  sometimes  represented  with  the  monogram 
of  the  Sacred  Name  in  his  hands,  and  a  star  above  his 
head. 

The  Life  of  St.  Bernardine  was  St.  Philip  Neri's  favourite 
amongst  all  the  Lives  of  the  saints,  and  the  last  he  read 
before  his  death, — thus  proving  that  the  saints  themselves 
had  their  special  preferences. 

St.  Bernardine  has  left  us  seven  short  prayers,  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Name,  for  every  day  in  the  week.  They  are 
all  beautiful,  but  two  examples  will  suffice  :  Sunday. — "  O 
good  Jesus,  grant  that  I  may  love  Thee  ardently  !  "  Tuesday. 
— "  O  most  loving  Jesus,  I  would  fain  love  Thee,  but  Thou 
Thyself  must  give  me  this  love." 

The  feast  of  the  Holy  Name  may  in  very  truth  be  said  to 
commemorate  at  once  the  sufferings  of  St.  Bernardine  and 
his  triumph ;  and  it  is  a  touching  and  significant  fact  that 
he  died  on  Ascension  Eve,  whilst  his  brethren  were  chanting 
the  -.antiphon,  "  Father,  I  have  manifested  Thy  Name  to 
men".  In  1530,  we  learn  that  Pope  Clement  VII  allowed 
the  feast  of  the  Holy  Name  to  be  celebrated  in  the  Francis 
can  Order ;  and  Clement  VIII  enriched  it  with  the  same 
indulgences  as  were  attached  to  Corpus  Christi. 

It  may  be   mentioned   in   passing  that  the  Franciscan 
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Order,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Bernardine,  pro 
pagated  a  form  of  devotion  to  the  holy  Name  known  as  the 
"Rosary,"  or  "  Chaplet  of  Our  Lord";  so  called  because 
it  is  said  in  honour  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  composed  of 
thirty-three  Pater  Nosters^  in  remembrance  and  veneration 
of  the  thirty-three  years  of  His  mortal  life ;  to  these  are 
added  five  Ave  Marias,  in  honour  of  His  five  most  blessed 
wounds.  This  devotion  was  approved  by  Pope  Leo  X  in 
the  year  1571. 

In  connexion  with  the  holy  Name,  and  the  spread  of 
devotion  to  it  throughout  the  Church,  we  find  that  the 
Angelic  Salutation  was  first  recited  as  it  appears  in  the 
Gospel  narrative,  without  the  addition  of  the  holy  Name. 
The  word  "  Jesus  "  was  added  by  Pope  Urban  IV,  in  A.D. 
1261;  and  the  author  of  the  "  Pilgrymage  of  Perfecyon  " 
gives  very  clearly  and  fully  the  reason  for  such  an  addition. 
After  mentioning  our  Blessed  Lady's  "  purity  and  graces," 
her  "  benedictions  and  bounteousness  toward  her  servants," 
he  thus  continues  : — 

"  And  therefore  of  their  devotions  they  have  added  this 
holy  Name  of  Jesus,  and  that  much  conveniently  ;  forasmuch 
as  this  holy  Name  Jesus  was  showed  by  the  Angel  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  before  she  conceived  Him,  and  also  to  that 
other  holy  virgin,  Joseph  her  spouse,  the  witness  of  her  pure 
virginity.  And  therefore  He  was  so  named  in  His  circum 
cision.  Yea,  and  above  all  this,  it  was  decreed  in  the  high 
consistory  of  the  Trinity,  before  the  world  was  create  and 
made,  that  Jesus  should  be  the  name  of  God  in  earth.  And 
that  without  great  mystery;  for  Jesus  ...  is  a  Saviour, 
whose  property  is  to  save  His  people  from  their  sins." 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  "  Pilgrymage  of  Perfecyon," 
though  first  printed  in  1531,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  had 
doubtless  been  in  existence  in  manuscript  for  a  great  many 
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years  previous  to  that  date.  A  copy  of  this  most  interesting 
work  is  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 

Whilst  considering  this  special  part  of  our  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  record  the  fact  that  Pope  John  XXII,  A.D.  1372, 
not  only  renewed  the  indulgence  granted  by  Urban  IV  to 
those  who  add  the  Name  of  Jesus  to  the  "  Hail  Mary  " ; 
but  also  granted  an  indulgence  to  all  the  faithful  who  ktieel 
or  bow  at  the  Name  of  Jesus ;  as  well  as  for  saying  at  the  end 
of  any  work :  "  The  sweet  Name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
name  of  His  glorious  Mother,  the  Virgin  Mary,  be  blessed 
for  ever ! " 

In  the  foundation  statutes  of  the  Priory  at  Maxstoke,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  the  Name  of 
Jesus  added  to  the  Ave  Maria  after  the  words  et  benedictus 
fructus  ventris  tut.  Again,  an  Ave  Maria  of  the  same 
century  stands  thus :  "  Heyl  Marie,  ful  of  grace,  God  is 
whit  thee,  and  blessyd  be  thou  among  alle  wymmen,  and 
blessyd  the  fruyt  of  the  wombe,  Jhesus.  Amen." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  holy  Name  of  Jesus 
was  struck  out  of  the  accepted  formula  by  Henry  VIII ; 
"  no  doubt,"  says  the  learned  Father  Bridgett,  "because  it 
had  been  added  by  order  of  a  Pope  ". 

In  turning  over  old  documents  concerning  the  Ages  of 
Faith,  we  notice  that  there  are  many  names  by  which  certain 
Masses  were  popularly  known ;  and  amongst  these,  the 
"Jesus  Mass," or  "Mass  of  the  Name  of  Jesus,"  and  the 
"Lady  Mass,"  or  "Mary  Mass,"  stand  prominently  forth. 
These  particular  Masses  were,  so  to  speak,  the  chief 
favourites,  and  were  offered  almost  daily.  That  of  our 
Lady  was  usually  said  at  early  dawn  ;  indeed,  the  "  Mary 
Bell,"  which  rang  for  this  Mass,  was  the  familiar  sound  that 
told  the  sleeping  world  a  new  day  had  come. 

Bells  were  frequently  named  "  Jesus  "  and   "  Mary,"  as 
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innumerable  records  prove ;  and  such  bells  called  the  faith 
ful  to  their  respective  Masses.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here 
that  John  Barat,  who,  we  are  told,  "  held  a  position  of  im 
portance  under  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmundsbury,"  ordered  by 
his  will  that  an  image'of  our  Lady  should  be  set  up  against 
a  pillar,  with  five  tapers  burning  before  it,  and  a  set  of 
chimes  placed  near  it,  which  were  to  be  made  to  ring  "  at 
the  sacring  of  the  Mass  of  Jesus,  at  the  sacring  of  the  Mary 
Mass  on  the  Sunday,  and  likewise  at  the  sacring  of  the 
Mass  which  the  St.  Mary  priest  is  to  say  for  him  every 
week,  also  at  the  Aves  "  (these  corresponded  to  our  more 
modern  form,  known  as  the  Angelus) ;  "  and  at  Compline 
each  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  holyday  throughout  the  year".1 
We  also  find  mention  of  "  Jesus  Lights  ".  Probably  these 
tapers  were  to  be  kept  burning  during  the  "  Jesus  Mass  "  ; 
for  the  history  of  the  great  abbey  church  of  Evesham  tells 
us  that  at  the  celebration  of  the  "  Mary  Mass,"  in  the  crypt 
there,  "  twenty-four  wax  lights  were  burnt  every  day,  and 
thirty-three  lamps  were  lighted  ".  Were  these  thirty-three 
lamps  in  memory  of  the  thirty-three  years  her  Divine  Son 
lived  upon  earth  ?  The  chronicler  does  not  say,  but  the 
number  is  significant ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  would  be  un 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  during  a  Mass  in  such  request 
by  the  people  as  that  of  the  most  holy  Name  of  Jesus,  the 
piety  of  the  faithful  did  not  show  itself  in  those  generous 
offerings  of  tapers,  lamps,  and  cressets,  which  were  so 
favourite  a  method  of  expressing  the  devotion  of  their 
donors. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  lamps  were  kept  burning  day 
and  night  before  pictures,  altars,  and  statues,  from  the  very 
earliest  days.  St.  Gregory,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  who  died 
in  594,  on  one  occasion  speaks  of  a  girl,  and  on  another 

1 "  Wills  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds."     Camden  Soc.,  Vol.  XLVIII. 
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of  a  devout  old  woman,  whose  office  it  was  to  trim  the 
lamps  before  nightfall. 

To  God  alone,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  was  Mass  ever 
offered ;  but  this  could  be  done  with  a  special  commemora 
tion  of  a  saint  or  of  some  special  mystery  in  our  Lord's  life. 
Hence  the  "Mass  of  Jesus";  hence  also  that  increasing 
reverence  for  the  most  holy  Name,  which  has  been  pro 
ductive  of  such  marvellous  graces  and  favours, — favours 
that  will  be  showered  upon  all  who  practise  this  devotion  as 
long  as  time  shall  last.  "  Therefore,"  says  the  pious  author 
of  the  "  Pilgrymage  of  Perfecyon,"  "  in  us  that  be  His 
servants,  this  holy  Name  should  be  always  in  our  memory 
sweeter  than  balm,  on  our  lips  sweeter  than  sugar,  on  our 
tongues  sweeter  than  honey,  in  our  mouth  all  melody,  and 
in  our  hearts  all  solace,  joy,  and  jubilation." 

To  practise  this  devotion  with  fervour  during  the  month 
of  January  ought  to  be  our  earnest  endeavour.  No  long 
prayers  are  needed,  but  at  least  we  could  say  daily  that 
beautiful  aspiration  of  St.  Bonaventure :  "Oh  my  most 
sweet  Jesus,  I  adore  Thy  most  glorious  Name,  and  with  my 
whole  heart  I  commend  myself  to  Thee  !  " 

XIII. 
SOME  EASTER  CUSTOMS. 

"EASTER,"  says  St.  Gregory,  "  is  the  feast  of  feasts,  because 
it  raises  us  from  earth  in  order  to  transport  us  to  eternity, 
and  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  that  eternity — or  rather  the 
happiness  of  that  eternity — by  faith,  hope,  and  charity."  l 
But  in  these  latter  days,  when,  to  quote  the  words  of  a 
modern  thinker,  "  Christianity  has  ceased  in  a  great  measure 
to  be  the  acknowledged  basis  of  society  and  the  common 

1  Plomil.  xxii.  in  Evang. 
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bond  of  civilized  nations,"  these  great  festivals  are  no  longer 
so  deeply  pondered,  even  by  religious  minds.  We  may  try 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  not  so ;  but  the  conviction 
is  forced  upon  us  that  our  belief  is  not  the  effectual  motive 
power  it  was  in  "  those  strong,  veracious  ages  "  when  men 
celebrated  this  feast  with  all  the  vigorous  enthusiasm,  all 
the  unquestioning  piety,  of  a  faith  that  knew  not  the  blight 
ing  blast  of  doubt. 

From  a  very  early  period,  the  anniversary  of  our  Divine 
Saviour's  Resurrection  from  the  dead  was  commemorated 
with  the  greatest  joy  and  fervour ;  and  it  is  both  curious 
and  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  "  Easter  "  is  said  by 
some  authorities  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  osier  which 
signifies  "  rising  ".  In  any  case,  even  Nature  at  this  season 
seems  to  speak  to  us  of  a  wonderful  passage  from  death  to 
life.  Constellations  of  fair  primrose  stars  gleam  at  the  roots 
of  kingly  oak  or  giant  elm.  Violets  breathe  out  fragrant 
messages  from  mossy  banks.  Sunlit  almond  blossoms 
spread  a  fairy  carpet  of  delicate  pink  upon  the  emerald 
freshness  of  the  young  grass.  Bird  voices  are  calling  from 
every  bush  and  budding  branch.  High  up  in  the  softly 
swaying  pine  trees,  the  west  wind  "sounds  like  a  silver 
wire  ".  Everything,  from  the  tiniest  leaf  to  the  most  perfect 
flower,  reminds  us  that  winter,  with  its  "  bare,  ruined  choirs," 
its  coldness,  darkness,  and  desolation,  is  past ;  suggests,  too, 
the  thought — without  which,  as  the  Apostle  says,  we  should 
be  of  all  men  the  most  miserable — that  thus  also  shall  this 
mortal  put  on  immortality,  when,  on  the  great  Resurrection 
morning,  the  everlasting  spring  begins. 

Man  is  passionately,  irresistibly  attached  to  life.  In  the 
oft -quoted  words  of  the  poet : — 

'Tis  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life  and  fuller  that  we  want. 
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Therefore,  whatever  strengthens  our  faith  in  immortality, 
whatever  gives  us  back  our  right  to  life,  whatever  mitigates 
the  sting  of  death,  makes  an  extraordinary  appeal  to  our 
souls ;  and  the  festival  of  Easter,  which  is  the  triumph  of 
life  over  death,  which  shows  us  man  risen,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Head,  overthrowing  for  Him  and  for  us,  the  empire  of 
Death,  excites  in  us  the  deepest  joy,  the  most  ardent  hope 
fulness.  "  Surrexit  Christus,  Spes  mea  I  "  we  cry  with  Holy 
Church.  Easter  is  the  feast  of  hope,  and  everything  in  her 
wonderful  ceremonial  speaks  to  us  of  this  heavenly  virtue. 

The  blessing  of  the  Paschal  Candle  is  a  most  solemn 
and  very  ancient  ceremony.  We  find  mention  of  it  in  the 
old  Sacramentary,  or  Missal  of  Pope  Gelasius,  as  well  as  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  over  which  St. 
Isidore  of  Seville  presided.  This  blessing,  and  the  candle 
itself,  both  suggest  in  a  striking  manner  the  hope,  the  joy, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Resurrection.  The  candle  is  the 
emblem  of  our  Lord,  the  Light  of  the  World;  whilst  the 
five  grains  of  frankincense  fixed  in  it  represent  His  five 
precious  wounds,  and  the  embalming  of  His  body  at  His 
burial  and  again  in  the  grave  by  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
and  the  holy  women,  who  brought  spices  to  His  garden 
tomb. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  primitive  times, 
this  great  candle  gave  light  during  the  watching  in  the 
church  on  Easter  Eve;  for  the  services  on  Holy  Saturday 
usually  began  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, — first, 
by  the  blessing  of  the  fire,  and  then  by  that  of  the  Paschal 
Candle;  after  which  ceremonies  "the  ancient  prophecies 
were  read  for  the  instruction  of  those  about  to  receive  the 
holy  sacrament  of  baptism;  the  font  was  blessed,  and 
baptism  solemnly  administered  to  the  catechumens ". l  It 
1  See  Rubric,  for  Holy  Week. 
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is  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  latter 
ceremony,  as  well  as  that  of  our  Divine  Lord's  Resurrection, 
that  we  still  have,  before  High  Mass,  the  procession  and 
Asperges,  or  sprinkling  of  holy  water;  " because  every 
Sunday  of  the  year  is  a  continuation  of  the  feast  of  Easter  ". 1 

Formerly  the  Paschal  procession  was  made  with  great 
pomp,  and  accompanied  by  every  detail  which  could  recall 
to  the  minds  of  those  taking  part  in  it  the  intention  of  Holy 
Church.  This  tender  mother  bids  us  remember  how  the 
Apostles  and  disciples  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee, 
where  Jesus  had  told  the  devout  women  that  He  would 
precede  them.  For  this  reason  the  pastors,  at  the  head  of 
their  flocks,  were  accustomed  to  set  out  to  the  Station  of 
the  procession — that  is,  the  point  at  which  it  stopped,  or 
whence  it  returned  to  the  church.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
in  the  language  of  those  Ages  of  Faith,  this  station  was 
called  the  "  Galilee  ".  It  was,  authorities  tell  us,  "  a  spot 
richly  decorated,  like  our  present  '  Altars  of  Repose  '  on  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi  ".  There  the  choir,  surrounded  by 
all  the  people,  "strove  to  surpass  itself  in  canticles  of  glad 
ness";  whilst  the  whole  assembly  would  respond  with 
enthusiasm,  often  mingled  with  tears  of  happiness.  From 
the  antiphons  of  Scripture  they  passed  to  chants  of  rejoicing, 
the  principal  of  which  was  the  famous  hymn,  Salve  Festa 
Dies;  "then,  filled  with  holy  joy,  the  faithful  returned  in 
perfect  order  to  the  church,  where  they  remained  to  assist 
at  the  Adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ". 

It  is  evident,  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  word 

"  night "  in  the  service  of  Holy  Saturday,  that  some  part  of 

the  Office  and  Mass  must  have  been  formerly  said  during 

the  night,  "  in  order,"  we  are  told,  "that  the  faithful  might 

be  found  in  the  church  watching  at  the  very  moment  of  the 

1  Rupert,  lib.  vii.  ;  c.  20,  24,  25. 
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anniversary  of  Christ's  rising  from  the  dead,  and  joining 
with  the  angels  and  choirs  of  heaven,  at  that  time,  in  Alle 
luias  and  hymns  of  triumph".  It  was  the  custom,  after 
Matins  had  been  said,  for  the  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  to 
begin. 

In  connexion  with  the  Paschal  procession,  the  Station,  or 
"  Galilee,"  has  already  been  mentioned ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
on  account  of  this  that  so  many  of  our  most  beautiful 
cathedrals  and  abbey  churches  possessed  a  "  Galilee  Porch ." 
We  know  that  there  was  one  at  Lincoln,  for  the  name  still 
remains,  though  those  who  use  it  have  little  idea  of  its  origin. 
Again,  who  that  has  seen  it  can  ever  forget  the  exquisite 
loveliness  of  the  "  Galilee  "  at  Durham  ? 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  the  whole  of  Easter  week 
was  kept  as  a  continual  feast,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
neophytes,  to  whom  the  Church  not  only  desired  to  give  a 
solemn  welcome,  but  also  to  fortify  them  with  celestial  aids 
against  the  attacks  they  would  have  to  endure  after  baptism. 
"  Jesus  Christ,"  says  St.  John  Chrysostom,  "  was  tempted 
after  His  baptism  ;  converts  must  not  expect  better  treatment 
from  the  sworn  enemy  of  justice  and  truth.  They  fortify 
themselves,  therefore,  during  seven  days."  l 

As  to  the  exact  date  of  celebrating  this  great  festival,  we 
know  that  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  differed.  The 
early  British  Church,  with  its  peculiar  rites  and  usages,  was 
not  in  conformity  with  the  Holy  See  in  this  respect.  The 
splendid  work  done  by  such  devoted  Irish  missionaries  as 
St.  Columban,  St.  Aidan,  St.  Boisel,  St.  Chad,  and  many 
others,  had  bound  England  to  the  Irish  Church  by  the 
strongest  and  most  sacred  ties ;  and  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne, 
or  of  the  new  religious  houses  whose  foundation  followed 
that  of  Lindisfarne,  "  looked  for  their  ecclesiastical  tradition 

1  Homil.  de  Resurrect. 
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not  to  Rome  but  to  Ireland.  Whatever  claims  of  supremacy 
over  the  whole  English  Church  might  be  pressed  by  the  See 
of  Canterbury,  the  real  metropolitan  of  the  Church,  as  it 
existed  in  the  north  of  England,  was  the  Abbot  of  lona." 

Such  a  state  of  things  was  natural ;  but,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  point  in  question,  it  was  not  expedient. 
And,  trained  though  he  had  been  by  the  Celtic  monks  at 
Lindisfarne,  a  great  longing  for  perfect  conformity  in  dis 
cipline  as  in  doctrine  with  the  See  of  Peter  grew  up  in  the 
mind  of  Wilfrid  of  York,  who,  with  this  end  in  view,  set  out 
for  Rome.  On  his  return,  we  read  that  "  he  founded  at 
Ripon  a  strictly  Roman  monastery  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict ;  and,  at  the  great  council  of  Whitby,  obtained  the 
adoption  of  the  Roman  Easter  ". 

Turning  the  pages  of  history  in  search  of  reference  to  this 
commemoration  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection,  we  are  struck 
by  the  fact  that  Easter  has  ever  been  deemed  a  season  of 
festivity  ;  for  we  find  that  the  edict  published  by  Theodosius 
in  389,  forbidding  all  legal  proceedings  during  the  same 
period,  was  supplementary  to  a  liturgical  law  mentioned  in 
the  sermons  of  St.  Augustine  and  in  the  homilies  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom.  The  second  of  these  two  holy  Fathers  thus 
speaks  to  the  newly  baptized :  "  You  are  enjoying  a  daily 
instruction  during  these  seven  days.  We  put  before  you  a 
spiritual  banquet,  that  thus  we  may  teach  you  how  to  arm 
yourself  and  fight  against  the  devil,  who  is  now  preparing  to 
attack  you  more  violently  than  ever ;  for  the  greater  the 
gift  you  have  received,  the  greater  will  be  the  combat  you 
must  go  through  to  preserve  it.  ...  During  these  follow 
ing  seven  days,  you  have  the  word  of  God  preached  to  you, 
that  you  may  go  forth  well  prepared  to  fight  with  your 
enemies.  Moreover,  you  know  it  is  usual  to  keep  up  a 
nuptial  feast  for  seven  days  :  you  are  now  celebrating  a 
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spiritual  marriage,  and  therefore  we  have  established  the 
custom  of  a  seven  days'  solemnity." 

The  custom  of  giving  and  receiving  eggs  at  Easter  is  of 
very  ancient  origin.  This  pasche,  pace>  or  pask  egg,  as  it 
was  called,  from  the  Latin  ovium  paschale,  was  used  by 
Christians  as  a  symbol  of  the  Resurrection.  That  the 
Church  sanctioned  the  idea  that  eggs  are  emblematical  of 
the  rising  of  Christ  from  the  dead  is  proved  from  the  follow 
ing  prayer,  to  be  found  in  an  extract  from  the  Ritual  of 
Pope  Paul  V,  for  the  use  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  : 
''Bless,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  this  Thy  creature  of 
eggs,  that  it  may  become  a  wholesome  sustenance  to  Thy 
faithful  servants,  eating  it  in  thankfulness  to  Thee,  on  ac 
count  of  the  Resurrection.  ..."  Furthermore,  we  find  an 
old  writer  quaintly  describing  the  pace  egg  as  "an  emblem 
of  the  rising  up  out  of  the  grave,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
chick,  entombed  as  it  were  in  the  egg,  is  in  due  time  brought 
to  life." 

The  custom  of  giving  and  receiving  Easter  eggs  was  un 
doubtedly  in  vogue  in  England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  I :  in  a  "roll  of  the  expenses  "  of  his  household  is 
this  item  in  the  accounts  of  Easter  Sunday  :  "  Four  hundred 
and  a  half  of  eggs,  eighteen  pence  ".  This  record  is  interest 
ing,  not  only  because  it  gives  evidence  of  the  custom  being 
a  usual  one  at  that  period,  but  also  because  of  the  extreme 
smallness  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  eggs,  and  because  we  learn 
from  it  the  purpose  for  which  so  large  a  quantity  was  pro 
cured  on  this  particular  day — namely,  in  order  to  have  them 
stained  in  boiling,  or  covered  with  gold  leaf,  "  and  to  be 
afterward  distributed  to  the  royal  household  ". 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  find  that  amongst  the  Persians, 
this  custom  of  giving  eggs  prevails  at  the  time  of  the  solar 
new  year,  which  is  celebrated  at  the  vernal  equinox ;  and 
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regarded  not  only  as  the  renewal  of  all  things,  but  as  the 
triumph  of  the  sun  of  nature ;  whilst,  among  Christians, 
Easter  is  the  solemn  commemoration  of  the  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Justice  from  the  tomb, — the  triumph  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  over  death  by  His  glorious  Resurrection. 

Father  Carmeli,  in  his  "  History  of  Customs,"  tells  us  that, 
during  Easter  and  the  following  days,  "  hard  eggs,  painted  in 
various  colours,  but  principally  red,  are  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  season  ".  And  Hyde,  in  his  "  Oriental  Sports,"  mentions 
the  fact  that,  amongst  the  Christians  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
Easter  Day  and  for  forty  days  after,  the  children  buy  them 
selves  as  many  eggs  as  they  can,  and  stain  them  with  a  red 
colour,  in  memory  of  the  Precious  Blood  shed  by  our  Divine 
Redeemer  on  the  cross ;  "  though  some  persons,"  he  adds, 
"  tinge  theirs  with  green  and  yellow  ". 

We  know  from  ecclesiastical  history  that,  in  times  gone 
by,  as  soon  as  Easter  Day  dawned,  and  even  before  the 
dawn,  all  the  faithful,  men  and  women,  old  people  and 
children,  rich  and  poor,  prince  and  peasant,  repaired  to  the 
church.  The  priest  intoned  the  Canticle  of  the  Resurrec 
tion,  and  then  the  congregation  saluted  each  other  with 
the  words,  "  Christ  is  risen  "  ;  the  response  being,  "  Christ 
is  risen  indeed  "  ;  or  "  And  hath  appeared  unto  Simon  ". 
This  greeting  was  passed  from  one  person  to  the  next ;  and 
so  from  the  church  it  was  carried  into  the  streets,  the  fields, 
the  houses — in  fact,  wherever  people  met.  It  was  also  con 
tinued  during  four  whole  days.  And  it  was  no  vain  cere 
mony  :  our  Catholic  forefathers  took  religion  seriously,  and 
generally  chose  this  great  festival  as  the  appropriate  time 
for  a  public  reconciliation,  and  a  return  to  that  life  of  peace 
and  charity  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  children  of  Him 
Who  said  :  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  My 
disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  for  another  ". 
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This  picture  of  vast  cathedrals,  humbler  churches,  Old- 
World  streets  and  market-places,  all  thronged  with  devout 
persons  repeating  the  glad  cry,  Christus  resurrexit,  and 
carrying  it  forth  along  mountain  roads  or  woodland  ways,  is 
indeed  a  moving  one.  It  reminds  us,  moreover,  that  in 
England,  where  devotion  to  our  Lady's  joys  was  very 
marked,  this  great  mystery  of  the  Resurrection  was  always 
counted  as  one  of  the  chief.  For  example,  in  a  Latin 
hymn  commonly  ascribed  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  we 
find  the  following  words  : — 

Gaude,  quia  tui  nati. 
Quern  dolebas  morte  pati, 
Fulget  resurrectio. 

Again,  an  old  English  hymn,  on  the  Five  Corporal  Joys, 
in  use  just  before  the  so-called  Reformation,  contains  these 
lines :—  1 

Rejoice  because  thy  most  dear  Son, 
Whom  thou  didst  see  through  the  heart  run, 
Rose  with  manifestation. 

And  yet  again,  in  an  ancient  book  of  prayers,  written  in 
semi-Saxon,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find,  under  the 
heading  of  the  Third  Joy,  this  beautiful  appeal :  "  Sweet 
Lady,  St.  Mary,  for  the  same  great  joy  which  thou  hadst 
when  thou  sawest  thy  dear  Son,  after  His  sweet,  precious 
death,  arise  to  joyful  life,  His  body  sevenfold  brighter  than 
the  sun,  grant  me  that  I  may  die  with  Him  and  rise  in  Him  ; 
die  to  the  world  and  live  spiritually  ;  share  in  His  sufferings 
as  His  follower  on  earth,  that  I  may  be  His  companion  in 
blessedness  in  heaven.  For  the  great  joy  which  thou  hadst, 
Lady,  of  His  joyful  Resurrection,  after  thy  great  sorrow,  after 
my  great  sorrow,  in  which  I  ever  am  here,  lead  me  to  thy 
joy." 

1  From  a  Prymer  of  1538. 
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The  festival  of  Easter  must  also  be  indissolubly  associated 
in  our  minds  with  the  giving  of  alms,  because,  as  we  all 
know,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  faithful  at  this  season  "to 
assist  the  poor  or  the  sick  in  proportion  to  their  means  ". 
St.  Vincent  of  Beauvais  tells  us  that  "  alms  multiply  spiritual 
goods  and  enrich  the  soul ;  they  multiply  spiritual  friends 
and  gain  advocates  in  heaven  ".  St.  John  of  God  called 
the  poor  his  creditors  ;  and  St.  Gregory  insisted  that  sym 
pathy  and  compassion  were  necessary  accompaniments  of 
true  charity.  He  held  that  compassion  is  even  more  valu 
able  than  the  gift,  because  in  showing  compassion  we  give 
part  of  ourselves— namely,  grief  of  heart.  And  the 
wonder-working  St.  Antony  of  Padua  used  to  say  that  to 
give  alms  was  an  act  of  justice. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  frequently  the  old  painters 
made  almsgiving  the  subject  of  their  pictures.  One  of 
these  in  particular  is  singularly  interesting.  It  represents 
a  wall  pierced  by  a  window,  above  which  is  a  cross  sur 
mounted  by  the  word  "  Alms  ".  Round  this  window  is 
gathered  a  crowd  of  poor  persons,  old  and  young ;  whilst  a 
hand  alone  may  be  seen  dispensing  charity  as  each  suppliant 
passes  by.  More  interesting,  perchance,  than  the  picture 
itself  is  the  fact  that  traces  of  such  windows  are  still  to  be 
found  in  many  of  our  old  buildings  ;  though  they  have  been 
long  since  walled  up,  and  the  good  purpose  they  were  in 
tended  to  serve  unguessed  at  or  forgotten. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  feast,  which  is  essentially  one 
of  hope : 

If  it  were  not  so,  vain  would  be  our  creed, — 

Yea,  vain  our  faith,  if  no  eternal  spring 

Followed  the  cruel  winter  we  call  death  ; 

If  God's  To-morrow  no  bright  rays  could  fling 

On  Life's  To-day  to  give  it  warmth  and  breath. 

But  Christ,  our  Hope,  has  risen  ;  and  Alleluia — that  word 
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from  the  language  of  Heaven — thrills  in  our  hearts  and 
echoes  on  our  lips.  Wherever  Divine  truth  has  penetrated? 
it  is  repeated.  The  frontiers  of  Egypt  have  heard  it ;  it 
has  swept  across  the  sands  of  the  lonely  desert ;  it  has 
floated  above  the  gorges  of  Sinai  and  along  the  banks  of 
Canadian  rivers.  It  has  sounded  in  the  basilicas  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  humbler  sanctuaries  of  missionary  lands.  It  has 
reached  the  far-off  cabins  of  American  Indians,  the  huts  of 
the  Negro  in  Central  Africa,  the  burning  plains  of  China, 
and  the  frozen  mountains  of  Tartary. 

Alleluia  !  the  Lord  is  risen  !     From  the  glad  green  earth, 

Where  the  religious  Spring 

Offers  the  incense  of  her  blossoming, 

to  the  azure  dome  above,  the  triumphant  cry  rings  out,  re 
minding  us  that  we,  too,  must  rise  from  our  lives  of  cold 
ness  and  indifference,  to  a  more  ardent  faith,  a  more  fervent 
hope,  a  more  loving  devotion  to  God  and  to  our  fellowmen. 

XIV. 
EASTER   OFFERINGS   IN  THE   AGES   OF  FAITH. 

YEAR  by  year,  as  the  great  feast  of  the  Resurrection  comes 
round,  we  hear  frequently  repeated  certain  expressions 
which  have  been  familiar  to  us  from  childhood.  We  speak, 
and  others  speak  to  us,  of  "  making  our  Easter  duty  ".  We 
are  told,  from  the  altar  and  from  the  pulpit,  that  "  the  time 
for  fulfilling  the  Easter  precept  has  arrived  ".  Missions 
and  retreats  are  given,  all  with  the  object  of  exciting  the 
fervour  of  the  faithful.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we,  as 
Catholics,  know  what  is  required  of  us,  perhaps  it  is  well 
sometimes  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  past  and  see  how  our 
forefathers  carried  out  their  obligations. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  ordinances  which  Edward  IV 
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drew  up  for  the  direction  of  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Earl  Rivers,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the 
education  of  his  son,  the  following  regulations  concerning 
the  members  of  the  young  prince's  household:  "That 
every  man  at  time  of  Easter  bring  sufficient  writing,  or 
witness,  where  he  was  shriven  and  when  he  received  the 
Sacrament,  in  pain  of  losing  his  service  ".  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that,  whereas  we  now  speak  of  persons  making 
their  Easter  duties,  in  mediaeval  times  it  was  said  they  "  took 
their  rights  "  ;  and  "  this  word  "  ("  rights  "),  says  Father 
Bridgett,  "  was  used  of  Communion  in  general,"  not  at  the 
Paschal  season  alone  but  at  any  time.  Examples  of  the 
expression  "  took  their  rights  "  are  quoted  in  the  "  Lay- 
Folks'  Mass  Book  "  (p.  230) ;  whilst  in  the  privy  purse  ex 
penses  of  Henry  VII  there  is  an  entry  dated  25  March, 
1494,  which  runs  thus  :  "  To  the  henxmen  for  their  rights, 
;£i  "  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  henchmen  for  the  offertory, 
on  making  their  Easter  Communion. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Church,  the  people  made  their  offerings  of  bread  and  wine ; 
but  Mabillon  has  proved  that,  besides  the  ordinary  bread 
and  wine  offered  by  them,  which  was  given  away  in  alms, 
communicants  were  generally  expected  to  bring  carefully 
prepared  hosts,  made  of  unleavened  bread,  thin  and  round, 
and  rather  larger  than  what  are  now  used.1  They  were 
baked  between  irons,  and  stamped  with  a  cross  or  with 
some  sacred  letters,  such  as  X  P  C  or  I  H  C ;  or  with  the 
crucifix,  our  Lady  and  St.  John  standing  at  either  side. 
Sometimes  the  impression  represented  our  Divine  Re 
deemer  in  His  agony,  or  at  the  column,  or  rising  from  the 
tomb.  Again,  we  find  an  Ecce  Homo,  a  bannered  Lamb, 
or  our  Lady,  or  a  church  with  our  Lady  and  the  Holy 

1  "^Dissertatio  de  Pane  Euch.,"  cap.  8. 
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Child.  Indeed,  the  impressions  are  exceedingly  varied ; 
and,  though  we  have  no  positive  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is 
scarcely  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  were  used  on 
different  feasts.  For  example,  our  Lord  rising  from  the 
tomb  at  Easter ;  our  Lady,  on  her  own  feasts  ;  and  so 
forth. 

But  to  return  to  the  offerings.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
circumstance  of  these  being  brought  by  the  faithful  who 
desired  to  communicate,  the  patens  were  then  both  large 
and  deep  ;  they  could  not  otherwise  have  held  the  oblations. 
As  time  went  on,  however,  the  people  ceased  to  make  offer 
ings  of  bread  and  wine.  Offerings  of  money  were  substituted, 
and  the  paten  took  the  form  of  the  silver  disc  with  which 
we  are  now  all  so  familiar. 

The  subject  of  the  offertory  is  an  interesting  one.  We 
have  abundant  proof  that  it  was  voluntary, — in  other  words, 
it  was  in  no  sense  a  debt  of  justice,  and  its  omission  was 
not  sinful ;  though,  if  the  giver's  means  allowed  it,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  considered  contrary  to  good  taste  and 
to  established  custom  (as  indeed  we  feel  it  to  be  in  our  own 
day)  to  hear  Mass  without  making  an  offering.  Authorities 
tell  us  that,  in  some  places,  the  money  was  laid  by  the 
people  themselves  upon  the  altar ;  in  others,  where  the 
laity  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  chancel,  "  the  priest 
came  forward  himself  to  receive  the  oblations ;  or,  if  he 
was  assisted  by  deacon  and  subdeacon,  it  was  in  their  hands 
that  the  money  was  placed  ".  The  offerings  belonged  to  the 
celebrant,  the  rector  of  the  church,  or  the  vicar,  according 
to  arrangement. 

Royal  and  noble  personages  were  accustomed,  through 
out  the  whole  period  with  which  we  are  at  present  con 
cerned,  to  make  their  offering  at  Mass.  "  To  do  this,"  we 
are  told,  "they  left  their  places,  and,  advancing  to  the 
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altar,  or  to  the  entrance  of  the  chancel,  laid  their  gift  in  the 
hand  of  the  celebrant  or  of  the  deacon."  And  in  the  life 
of  that  holy  Queen,  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland,  it  is  recorded 
that  she  trained  her  children  always  to  do  this  piously  and 
with  dignity,  the  eldest  taking  precedence,  and  the  rest 
following  according  to  their  age.  Again,  we  read  that  the 
little  Princesses  Isabella  and  Joanna,  daughters  of  Edward 
III,  when  they  were  eight  years  old,  had  two  coins  made 
for  them  ;  on  one  side  was  engraved  a  crucifix,  on  the  other 
an  Agnus  Dei.  With  these  "  they  made  their  daily  offering, 
which  was  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  per  day  ". 
This  account  is  particularly  interesting,  because  it  proves 
that  these  royal  children  heard  Mass  practically  from  the 
dawn  of  reason. 

The  offering  of  the  great,  which  forms  so  frequent  an 
item  in  the  wardrobe  and  privy  purse  accounts  of  our 
Catholic  sovereigns,  was  regulated  according  to  the  feast. 
On  greater  festivals,  both  king  and  queen  offered  a  gold 
noble  (6s.  8d.)  ;  and  at  the  funerals  of  those  of  high  estate, 
chief  mourners  offered  a  noble,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
according  to  rank  or  at  their  discretion. 

Ancient  documents  afford  incontrovertible  evidence  that 
special  coins  were  struck  for  offertory  money.  For  instance, 
Edward  II  caused  to  be  made  a  magnus  denarius  oblatorius 
(that  is,  a  large  "  Mass  penny  "),  as  all  similar  coins  were 
called,  no  matter  what  their  value.  He  offered  it  each  day, 
and  it  was  redeemed  for  seven  pence  daily, — that  is  to  say, 
the  same  coin  was  every  morning  placed  in  his  hand  by  his 
attendant,  carried  by  him  to  the  priest ;  and  then  "  the 
treasurer  paid  to  the  dean  of  the  chapel,  or  head  chaplain, 
every  quarter,  or  every  year,  for  the  King's  oblations,  a  sum 
of  money  calculated  at  the  rate  of  seven  pence  on  ordinary 
days  ". 
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In  the  same  ordinances  of  Edward  IV,  to  which  re 
ference  has  already  been  made,  we  notice  special  mention 
of  the  offertory.  "  Item. — We  will  that  our  said  son  hear 
every  holy  day  all  the  Divine  service  of  the  day  in  his  chapel 
or  closet,  and  that  he  offer  before  the  altar  according  to 
custom"  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
young  prince  was  considered  exempt  from  daily  Mass.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ordinances  distinctly  state  that  every 
morning  "  his  chaplains  shall  say  Matins  in  his  presence  J 
and  when  he  is  ready,  and  the  Matins  said,  forthwith  to  go 
into  his  chapel  or  closet  to  hear  Mass  there,  and  in  no  wise 
in  his  chamber  without  a  cause  reasonable,  and  no  man  to 
interrupt  him  during  his  Mass  time  ".  Again  :  "  Item.— 
We  will  that  the  sons  of  nobles,  lords,  and  gentlemen, 
being  in  household  with  our  said  son,  arise  at  a  convenient 
hour,  and  hear  their  Mass,  and  be  virtuously  brought  up  ". 

It  is  by  the  records  of  the  offertory  money  given  by  royal 
personages  that  we  are  enabled  to  discover  how  often  they 
received  the  Holy  Eucharist.  For  example,  we  learn  from 
the  privy  purse  expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  in  1502, 
that  she  went  three  times  to  Communion  during  the  year — 
namely,  on  the  feasts  of  Easter,  All  Saints,  and  Christmas. 
There  are  also  entries  for  "  gifts  at  the  housel  of  the  ser 
vants  "  (including  the  "  court  fool  ")  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII ;  and,  in  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  West  in  1513, 
from  Scotland,  whither  he  had  gone  as  ambassador,  he  tells 
his  sovereign  that  "  on  Saturday,  Ester  evone,  the  quene 
was  houseld,  and  that  day  I  came  not  at  the  cort,  for  so 
much  as  my  servauntes  were  busy  also  to  serve  God  ".  It 
need  scarcely  be  remarked  that,  prior  to  the  Reformation, 
the  English  name  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  the  "  housel  "  ; 
indeed,  it  was  only  just  before  the  Great  Apostasy  that  the 
words  "  communion  "  and  "  communicants  ''  began  to  be 
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used.     Up  to  that  time,    as  has   been  previously   stated, 
communicants  went  by  the  name  of  "  houseling  people  ". 

If  we  turn  to  the  statutes  of  different  guilds,  we  find  it 
decreed  that,  "  on  their  solemn  days,  each  member  shall 
offer  a  farthing  or  perhaps  a  penny  ".  Good  indeed  was  it 
that  such  questions  should  be  solved  by  custom  or  etiquette  ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  laity  of  those  days  were  no  more 
exempt  from  human  weakness  than  those  of  the  twentieth 
century  ;  and  it  may  well  have  been  that  some  were  by  no 
means  free  from  pride  and  ostentation  in  their  manner  of 
offering,  particularly  when  it  came  to  a  point  of  precedence. 
We  are  reminded  of  Chaucer's  picture  of  the  "Wife  of 
Bath  ".  The  portrait  seems  truly  lifelike  when  we  remember 
that,  "  in  all  the  parish,  wife  there  was  none  that  should  go 
before  her  to  the  offryng  ". 

And  if  there  did,  certain  so  wroth  was  she 
That  she  was  then  out  of  all  charitie. 

As  this  account  of  the  offertory,  however,  has  been 
written  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  Easter  Communion,  some 
words  of  John  Belethus,  a  Parisian  doctor  of  the  twelfth 
century,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  After  describing  how  all 
prepared  for  the  great  festival  of  the  Resurrection  by  "  lay 
ing  aside  the  dark-coloured  garments  worn  in  Lent,  and 
putting  on  in  their  place  the  best  in  the  wardrobe,  especially 
such  as  were  white  and  glorious,"  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
even  men  condemned  to  the  quarries  or  confined  to  prisons 
were  allowed  to  share  the  common  joy ;  whilst  domestic 
servants,  herdsmen,  and  agricultural  labourers  joined  in  the 
general  holiday.  "  Nothing,"  he  remarks  in  conclusion, 
"  should  be  eaten  on  this  Easter  Day  that  has  not  received 
a  blessing  from  a  priest.  In  some  regions  the  custom  is  to 
bring  to  the  porch  or  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  in  large 
vessels,  whatever  is  to  be  set  on  the  table  on  that  day  ;  and 
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the  priest  in  sacred  vestments  and  with  the  Easter  holy 
water  blesses  all." 

The  words  of  this  same  writer,  when  summing  up  what 
he  considers  right  to  be  done  by  devout  Catholics,  are 
singularly  to  the  point  as  well  as  illuminating.  "On  this 
day,  then,"  he  says,  "three  virtues  specially  have  to  be 
practised  :  mercy  toward  the  poor  and  strangers,  by  sending 
them  what  they  are  unable  to  procure  ;  liberality,  in  enter 
taining  friends  and  neighbours ;  and  sobriety,  by  being 
bountiful  to  others  rather  than  oneself." 

Does  not  this  little  homily  show  us  clearly  what  should 
be  the  spirit  and  temper  of  those  who,  truly  believing  that 
Christ  our  Hope  is  risen  indeed,  unite  in  solemnly  com 
memorating  that  great  mystery  ?  Enough,  however,  has 
been  said.  Offerings,  celebrations  of  festivals,  every  act  of 
worship — all  are  but  means  wherewith  to  honour  our  Divine 
Redeemer  in  the  most  blessed  Sacrament  of  His  love. 
"  If,  then,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Walter  Reynolds,  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  written  in  1325 — "if,  then,  a  faithful 
man  should  with  holy  fear  consider  the  magnificence  of 
that  Sacred  Host  which  he  receives,  and  with  a  firm  faith 
admire  its  glory,  and  meditate  on  the  too  great  conde 
scension  of  its  obedience  even  unto  death,  he  would  en 
deavour  to  prepare  his  soul  to  receive  it  by  a  purity  and 
sincerity  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  human  nature  ". 

XV. 

REVERENCE    FOR   THE   BLESSED   SACRAMENT 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  was  established  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  Its 
history,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  Bull  of  Institution  by 
Pope  Clement  V,  are  facts  too  well  known  to  need  repeti- 
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tion  ;  but  at  this  season  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the 
central  rite  of  our  holy  religion,  the  principal  means  of 
Divine  worship,  the  chief  channel  of  Divine  grace.  And  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  practical  and  pro 
gressive  age  in  which  we  live — an  age  of  the  keenest  mental 
and  physical  activity,  of  extraordinary  scientific  research,  and 
an  ever-increasing  development  in  every  department  of  learn 
ing, — we  are,  on  this  point,  entirely  at  one  with  our  Catholic 
forefathers.  For  us  as  for  them,  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  still 
the  great  mystery  of  faith  (mysterium  fidei),  the  object  of  our 
adoring  love  and  supremest  homage. 

The  evolution  which  slowly  but  surely  has  brought  about 
such  momentous  changes  in  manners,  customs,  and  modes 
of  thought,  since  the  days  when  the  missionary  saints  of 
Ireland  brought  the  Faith  to  England  ;  or,  later,  when  Bede 
the  Venerable  wrote  of  "  the  offering  of  the  Victim  of  salva 
tion,"  "  the  celestial  and  mysterious  Sacrifice,"  "  the  memorial 
of  Christ's  great  passion,"  "  the  renewal  of  the  passion  and 
death  of  the  Lamb," — this  evolution,  we  must  repeat,  has 
in  no  sense  affected  the  matter  or  even  the  form  of  our 
religion.  In  respect  of  belief  and  practice,  we  profess 
identically  the  same  Faith  as  that  of  devout  Catholics  in  the 
very  earliest  ages. 

Transubstantiation,  or  "  the  secret  operation,"  as  it  has 
been  called,  "  by  which  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into 
our  Lord's  body  and  blood,"  was  so  clearly  indicated  by 
writers  like  St.  Boniface,  St.  Egbert,  Eddi,  and  others,  as  to 
leave  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  their  meaning. 
That  this  doctrine  was  formulated  by  them  in  no  veiled  or 
nebulous  terms,  we  see  from  a  letter  written  by  the  grave 
and  learned  Alcuin,  the  disciple  of  Venerable  Bede,  to  a 
Catholic  priest  many,  many  hundred  years  ago.  "  I  beg  you 
will  not  forget  your  friend's  name  in  your  holy  prayer,"  says 
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Alcuin.  "  Store  it  up  in  one  of  the  caskets  of  your  memory  ; 
bring  it  out  in  fitting  time,  when  you  have  consecrated  bread 
and  wine  into  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ." 

To  give  yet  another  example.  St.  Gregory,  writing  to  St. 
Augustine,  whom  he  had  sent  as  missionary  to  the  Angles, 
draws  a  comparison  between  the  angel  who  appeared  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  the  Lord  of  Angels  who  is  contained  in 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  "If  so  much  purity,"  he  says, 
"was  then  required  where  God  spoke  to  the  people  by 
means  of  a  subject  creature,  how  much  ought  those  to  be 
the  purer  who  receive  the  body  of  Almighty  God,  lest  they 
be  burdened  with  the  greatness  of  that  unutterable  mystery  !  " 

In  absolute  accord  with  this  doctrine  are  the  words  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Pontifical,  wherein  the  priest  is  required  "  to 
offer  up  oblations  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead  ;  and  that, 
for  his  own  weal  and  that  of  the  people,  he  was  to  transform 
by  an  unspotted  blessing  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God".  Again,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  writing  in  1220, 
says  :  "  Let  laymen  be  admonished  to  behave  reverently 
during  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  kneeling  down 
especially  when  the  Sacred  Host  is  lowered  after  the 
Elevation  ".  And  the  provincial  council  of  Oxford  expressly 
orders  that  "  the  laity  be  frequently  reminded  that,  when 
ever  they  see  the  body  of  the  Lord  carried  out,  they  im 
mediately  kneel  down,  as  to  their  Creator  and  Redeemer, 
and,  with  hands  joined,  humbly  pray  until  He  has  gone 
past.  And  let  them  do  this  especially  at  the  Elevation  of 
the  Host,  when  the  bread  is  transformed  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  that  which  is  in  the  chalice  into  His  blood  by 
the  mystic  blessing." 

It  is  interesting  here  to  read  the  words  of  Peter  Quivel, 
Bishop  of  Exeter.  "The  Host,"  he  says,  writing  in  1287, 
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"  should  be  raised  so  high  as  to  be  seen  by  the  bystanders  ; 
thus  their  devotion  is  increased,  and  the  merit  of  their  faith." 
He  adds  that  their  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence  "  shall  be 
excited  beforehand  by  the  ringing  of  a  little  bell ;  and  at 
the  Elevation  the  great  bell  "  (usually  known  as  the  sacring 
bell)  "  should  be  struck  thrice ".  Moreover,  during  this 
the  most  solemn  moment  of  the  Mass,  the  faithful  were 
taught  to  use  various  forms  of  devout  salutation  ;  and  these, 
like  so  many  mediaeval  prayers,  as  an  aid  to  memory,  were 
in  rhyme.  For  example,  in  one  manuscript  we  find  the 
following : — 

Welcome,  Lord,  in  form  of  bread  ! 

For  me  Thou  tholedst  a  painful  deed  ; 

As  Thou  sufferedst  the  Crown  of  Thorn, 

Grant  me  grace,  Lord,  I  be  not  lorn  ! 

Frequently  Latin  substitutes  were  used;  for  we  find  the 
Ave  Verum  recommended  in  an  old  prayer  book — "  Prayers 
to  the  Sacrament  atte  levacion  " ;  whilst  another  very 
popular  rhyme  ran  thus  : — 

Ave  caro,  Christi  cara,  Immolata  Crucis  ara 

Pro  redemptis  Hostia, 
Morte  Tua  nos  amara,  Fac  redemptos  luce  clara 

Tecum  frui  gloria. 

With  regard  to  the  reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
in  the  churches,  we  know  that  both  the  place  and  the  man 
ner  of  reserving  varied  during  the  early  ages.  We  have 
undoubted  evidence  that  the  sacristy  was  sometimes  used 
for  this  purpose,  from  the  fact  that  Husel-portic,  or 
Sacrament-porch,  is  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  for  the 
sacristy.  According  to  Dr.  Lingard,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
"  husel,"  or  "  housel  "  (meaning  an  offering,  oblation,  or 
sacrifice),  was  "  the  English  name  for  the  Eucharist  from  the 
arrival  of  Augustine  till  the  Reformation  ".  "  As  soon  as 
they  see  that  the  sick  person  is  coming  to  his  end,"  we  read 

10 
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in  the  ancient  Pontifical,  called  Leofric's  Missal,  "  the 
Holy  Housel  must  be  administered  to  him,  even  if  he  has 
eaten  the  same  day  ;  for  Communion  will  be  his  defence  and 
help  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  will  Itself  raise  him 
up."  In  an  old  book  of  "  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests," 
we  find  the  following  directions  : — 

Thou  shalt  hym  J  soyle  2 

And  give  hym  housel  and  holy  oyle. 

Such  extracts  from  old  documents  might  be  almost  io- 
defmitely  multiplied. 

The  word  "housel,"  then  so  universally  used,  has  now 
become  practically  obsolete  ;  though  to  many  of  us  it  is 
familiar  on  account  of  those  wonderful  lines  in  Hamlet, 
where  the  Ghost  so  pathetically  bewails  his  sudden  and 
unprepared  entrance  into  another  world  : — 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled  ; 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  before  the  Great  Apostasy  that 
the  words  "  communion  "  and  "  communicating  "  began  to 
be  used.  And  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  "  com 
municants  "  were  still  invariably  mentioned  by  the  com 
missioners,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  value  and  seize  the 
chantry  foundations,  as  "  houseling  people  ".  Our  modern 
term  "  host "  (from  hostia,  a  victim)  began  to  be  used  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  But  to  return  to  the  place  where 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  deposited. 

Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  sacristy  ;  some 
times  the  monastic  infirmary  was  used.  Again,  the  Sacred 
Host  frequently  reposed  under  a  canopy  which  was  con 
structed  above  the  high  altar.  This  canopy  was  crowned 

1  The  sick  person.  2  "  Assoil  "  (absolve). 
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by  a  cross,  or  had  one  hanging  from  it,  to  which  the  vessel 
(usually  in  the  shape  of  a  tower  or  dove)  containing  the 
Holy  Eucharist  was  attached.  It  was  called  by  various 
names,  such  as  the  Repositorium,  the  Eucharistial,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  this  receptacle 
was  blessed,  in  the  form  of  prayer  used  we  find  it  termed 
"  the  new  sepulchre  of  the  body  of  Christ  "  (Corporis  Christi 
novum  sepulchrum). 

When  in  the  presence  of  their  hidden  God,  the  people 
are  strictly  enjoined  not  to  lounge,  or  lean  against  pillar  or 

wall- 
But  fair  on  knees  they  shall  them  set, 
Kneeling  down  upon  the  flat, 
And  pray  to  God  with  heart  meek 
To  give  them  grace  and  mercy  eke. 

And  young  girls  were  admonished  to  refrain  "  from  smirk 
ing  and  back-looking,"  because,  as  another  mediaeval  writer 

remarks, 

Christ  Himself  teacheth  us 
That  Holy  Church  is  His  house. 

To  us  who  live  in  times  when — God  help  us ! — a  deep, 
unquestioning  faith  and  keen  realization  of  things  unseen 
are  too  often  but  rare  possessions,  these  quaint  rhymes,  so 
full  of  piety,  and  the  "simple,  soul-reposing,  glad  belief"  in 
another  and  a  better  world  than  this,  these  utterances  of  a 
day  that  is  dead  come  back  like  the  sweet  strains  of  some 
beautiful  though  half-forgotten  melody,  touching  our  spirits 
to  finer  issues,  rousing  us  from  our  vague  dreams  or  careless 
indifference  ;  making  us  feel  that,  though  men  are  no  longer 
of  one  heart  and  one  mind  in  matters  religious,  we  can  by 
earnest  prayer,  by  the  purity  of  our  lives,  and  the  uprightness 
of  our  conduct,  as  well  as  by  diligent  study,  and  strenuous 
cultivation  of  the  intellectual  gifts  God  has  bestowed  upon 
us,  do  much  to  forward  the  Catholic  cause,  and  to  prove 

10* 
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that  Christianity  is  a  living  truth — a  great  energizing,  undy 
ing  force. 

A  word  or  two  must  now  be  said  respecting  the  reception 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  by  the  laity.  The  frequency  with 
which  the  faithful  approached  the  Holy  Table  has  varied  in 
all  ages.  In  the  great  Council  held  by  Archbishop  Cuthbert 
at  Clovesho,  there  were  present  ten  bishops — namely,  those 
of  London,  Rochester,  Leicester,  Lichfield,  Winchester, 
Sherborne,  Dunwich,  Worcester,  Lindsey,  and  Selsey. 
When  the  reception  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  was 
brought  forward  for  consideration,  the  assembled  prelates 
earnestly  exhorted  first  the  members  of  monastic  Orders 
and  all  ecclesiastics,  together  with  lay  monks  and  nuns,  so 
to  live  that  they  might  be  always  prepared  to  receive  their 
Lord  in  Holy  Communion.  Then,  passing  on  to  the  laity, 
the  Council  decreed  that  all  secular  persons,  whether  young 
or  old,  married  or  unmarried,  should  be  urged  to  approach 
the  Holy  Table  frequently,  lest  they  fainted  "  for  want  of 
that  saving  food  and  drink  ". 

Again,  we  find  that  great  theologian  and  scholar,  Vener 
able  Bede,  bitterly  lamenting  the  coldness  shown  in  this 
matter.  Writing  in  734,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  St. 
Egbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  says  :  "  This  kind  of 
piety  and  devout  consecration  of  oneself  to  God  is  so  alien 
to  the  customs  of  almost  all  the  laity  of  our  province  .  .  . 
that  even,  those  among  them  who  appear  most  religious 
venture  to  communicate  in  the  holy  mysteries  only  at 
Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  and  Easter.  And  yet  there  are 
innumerable  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  maidens,  old 
men  and  women  of  most  chaste  life,  who,  beyond  all  doubt 
or  controversy,  might  be  allowed  to  communicate  in  the 
heavenly  mysteries  every  Sunday,  and  also  on  the  feasts  of 
the  Apostles  and  martyrs." 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  Walafrid  Strabo 
tells  us  of  some  who  "  thought  that  they  should  prepare  a 
whole  year  for  Communion  " ;  and  these,  he  adds,  usually 
received  on  the  Thursday  in  Holy  Week.  Others  again, 
communicated  every  week  or  month,  and  some  devout 
persons  even  every  day. 

Holy  Saturday  was  also  one  of  the  days  when  it  was  con 
sidered  of  great  importance  to  communicate.  "  If  anyone 
abstain  from  Communion  this  night "  (Holy  Saturday)  writes 
Raban  Maur,  also  in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
"  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  call  him  a  Christian, — except 
those  who  are  excommunicated  for  capital  crimes  and  are 
doing  penance." 

As  to  the  fast,  it  was  no  light  matter  for  Anglo-Saxon 
Catholics,  seeing  that  during  the  penitential  season  of  Lent 
the  adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  not  offered  till  about 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Holy  Saturday 
considerably  later.  The  law  imposing  the  fast  from  mid 
night  was  one  which,  save  in  the  case  of  dangerous  illness, 
admitted  of  no  dispensation. 

With  regard  to  sick  persons,  one  of  the  decrees  of  St. 
Boniface  insists  that  "no  priest  should  be  on  a  journey 
without  the  holy  chrism  and  blessed  oil  and  the  Sacred 
Eucharist,  so  that  wherever  he  may  chance  to  be  wanted 
he  may  be  found  ready  at  once  for  his  functions  " ;  whilst 
many  and  minute  are  the  directions  concerning  the  extreme 
care  and  reverence  with  which,  during  these  long  and  often 
dangerous  journeys,  the  most  holy  Sacrament  was  to  be 
treated. 

The  question  of  personal  safety  seems  never  to  have 
entered  into  the  calculations  of  those  who  wrote  for  Irish 
or  British  priests  during  the  early  ages.  In  those  days  a 
man  was  not  censured  because  he  had  taken  little  heed  to 
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life  or  limb,  but  only  "because  he  did  not  consider  the 
danger  to  which  he  exposed  the  consecrated  Host  ".  If 
any  accident  happened  to  It  purely  through  some  mischance 
such  as  falling  into  a  river,  one  day's  strict  fast  was  enjoined  ; 
but  if,  when  riding  through  the  water,  insufficient  precau 
tions  had  been  taken,  then  forty  days'  penance  must  be 
performed.  These  rules  appear  to  have  been  equally  bind 
ing  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  ;  for  we  find  St.  Egbert  imposing 
similar  penalties.  "  For  allowing  a  particle  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  a  day's  fast ;  but  for  losing  it,  either  forty  days,  or 
three  forties,  or  a  year,  according  to  the  degree  of  negli 
gence." 

Personal  instances  of  reverence  are  so  numerous  that  a 
whole  volume  might  be  written  on  the  subject.  In  England 
alone,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  adequately  the 
devotion  of  such  men  as  the  Venerable  Bede,  St.  Anselm  of 
holy  memory,  and  many  others.  Of  Saint  Thomas  of  Canter 
bury,  his  familiar  companion  and  friend,  John  of  Salisbury, 
thus  writes:  "When  he  stood  at  the  altar  he  seemed  to 
be  present,  even  in  the  body,  at  the  passion  of  the  Lord. 
He  handled  the  Divine  sacraments  with  great  reverence,  so 
that  the  very  handling  of  them  strengthened  the  faith  and 
fervour  of  those  who  witnessed  it."  And  his  confidential 
attendant,  Herbert  de  Bosham,  tells  us  that  "  all  who  wit 
nessed  his  Mass  attest  that  he  wept  and  sobbed  as  if  he  saw 
and  touched  the  wounds  of  Christ  " ;  also  that  "  he  used  to 
eat  the  Immaculate  Lamb  with  great  reverence  ". 

Kings  and  princes,  as  well  as  prelates  and  priests,  and 
saintly  persons  of  both  sexes,  consecrated  to  God  in  the 
religious  State — the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest, — delighted 
to  honour  their  Redeemer  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  Love, 
not  alone  in  costly  chalices  of  silver  and  gold,  and  rich 
shrines  encrusted  with  gems,  but  in  personal  acts  entailing 
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time  and  self-sacrifice.  Henry  V,  we  are  told,  heard  Mass 
with  the  deepest  recollection  and  devotion ;  laying  aside  all 
worldly  cares,  present  and  future,  in  order  that  he  might 
abandon  himself  to  earnest  prayer.1 

In  the  ordinances  drawn  up  by  Edward  IV  for  the  direc 
tion  of  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Earl  Rivers, 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  education  of  his  son  Edward, 
we  read  that  the  young  prince  was  daily  to  hear  Mass  in 
his  chapel,  "  and  no  man  to  interrupt  him  during  his  Mass- 
time  ".  The  "  sons  of  the  nobles,  lords,  and  gentlemen  " 
of  the  household  were  also  commanded  to  "  hear  their 
Mass  '*.  Men  were  fined  for  swearing,  "  especially  by  the 
Mass".  And  "if  any  man,"  says  an  old  law,  "come  too 
late  to  Matins  upon  the  holiday — that  is  to  say,  after  the 
third  lesson, — he  shall  sit  at  the  water-board  and  have 
nothing  unto  his  dinner  but  bread  and  water ;  and  if  he 
absent  himself  willingly,  he  shall  thus  be  punished  whenso 
ever  he  comes  to  dinner  or  supper  ". 

The  saintly  martyr,  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
tells  us  that  King  Henry  VI  received  "  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar  at  mid-Lent,  and  again  upon  Easter  Day,  with  so 
great  reverence  that  all  were  astonished  thereat ;  for  at  his 
first  enter  into  the  closet  [chapel]  where  the  Sacrament  was, 
he  took  off  his  bonnet  and  kneeled  down  upon  his  knees, 
and  so  crept  forth  devoutly  till  he  came  unto  the  place  self 
where  he  received  the  Sacrament ''. 

But  in  the  Ages  of  Faith  it  was  not  alone  over  the  ad 
mittedly  pious  that  religion  exerted  so  powerful  a  sway.  How 
firm  and  how  enduring  was  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  a  study  of  those  times  will  sufficiently  prove.  Even 
the  wild  and  lawless  fell  under  its  sweet  and  gentle  spell,  as 
we  see  from  the  description,  given  by  an  old  poet,  of  the 
1 "  Memorials  of  Henry  V,"  p.  68.  Rolls  Series. 
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famous  Robin  Hood,  whose  life  was  like  that  of  many  men 

of  his  day.     We  are  told  that — 

Every  day  ere  he  woulde  dyne l 
Three  Messes  woulde  he  here, — 
The  one  in  the  worshyp  of  the  Fader, 
The  other  of  the  Holy  Ghoost ; 
The  third  was  of  our  deere  Lady, 
That  he  loved  of  all  other  the  moste. 

These  lines  are  deeply  interesting,  not  only  because  they 
give  in  quaint  language  a  true  picture  of  the  period,  but 
because  they  give  us  an  insight,  as  it  were,  into  the  mind 
and  character  of  the  celebrated  outlaw,  showing  us  his  tender 
affection  for  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  as  well  as  his  pro 
found  reverence  for  the  most  holy  Sacrament.  There  are  not 
many  persons  in  our  own  day,  even  amongst  the  very  fervent, 
who  would  every  morning  hear  three  Masses  before  they 
broke  their  fast. 

But  enough  has  been  said.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  rich  and  almost  countless  details  connected  with 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  mediaeval  times; 
suffice  it  here  to  state  that  the  Holy  Mass,  then  as  now, 
was  offered  to  sanctify  every  solemn  occasion  of  life ;  that 
then,  as  now,  the  Mystery  of  Faith  was  the  very  centre  and 
heart  of  Catholic  love  and  Catholic  worship. 

XVI. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  AS  KEPT  BY  OUR 
FOREFATHERS. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  — "  probably  the  most  popular,"  says 
Father  Bridgett,  "  of  all  the  festivals  of  the  Church  "—has 
been  frequently  described,  and  its  history  given  at  great 
length  by  many  noted  authorities.  It  will  suffice,  therefore, 

1  Dine. 
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to  state  that  this  festival  owed  its  institution  to  the  lifelong 
prayers  and  penances  of  a  holy  nun  at  Liege,  in  which 
diocese  the  celebration  of  a  special  feast  was  first  ordered 
by  the  Bishop,  Robert  de  Tor6te,  in  the  year  1246.  This 
privilege  was  eventually  extended  to  the  whole  Church  ; 
and  in  1318  Pope  John  XXII  appointed  an  Octave  of  the 
feast  to  be  kept,  and  processions  to  be  made. 

We  shall,  however,  concern  ourselves  with  only  one  or 
two  of  the  chief  aspects  of  a  solemnity  which,  during  the 
Ages  of  Faith,  was  pre-eminently  the  people's  feast.  Trades 
and  guilds  took  part  in  those  famous  processions,  which  in 
Catholic  England,  as  in  other  countries,  were  carried  out 
on  a  truly  magnificent  scale.  "La  Fete  Dieu,"  as  the 
French  so  charmingly  and  appropriately  call  it,  "was  for 
three  centuries  regarded  as  the  great  holiday  of  the  year, — 
the  day  on  which  the  citizens'  pageants  of  delight  were 
played."  l  Members  of  all  classes  strove  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  honour  our  Lord  in  the  adorable  Sacrament 
of  His  Love.  The  highest  were  as  eager  as  the  lowest  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  these  joyous  processions. 

Nor  were  the  faithful  left  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  deep 
religious  significance  of  the  feast.  For  example,  in  1419, 
Philip  Repingdon,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  wrote  as  follows : 
"  The  Son  of  God  having  descended  from  the  highest  heavens 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  when  about  to  suffer  death 
for  us  and  to  ascend  into  heaven,  left  us  a  magnificent 
memorial  of  his  surpassing  love — the  precious  Sacrament  of 
His  Body  and  His  Blood.  From  the  devout  veneration  of 
this  Body,  until  we  enjoy  its  beatific  vision,  we  advance  in 
grace  and  virtue,  obtain  pardon  of  our  sins,  and  help  to  life 
eternal.  The  beloved  inhabitants  of  our  city  of  Lincoln, 

1  "  Records  of  York,"  by  Robert  Davies,  F.S.A.,  p.  278. 
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knowing  these  things,  and  considering  the  power  of  this 
Sacrament  to  increase  devotion  and  merit,  have  zealously 
and  fervently  kept  up  a  devout  custom  that,  at  certain  times 
of  the  year — viz.,  on  the  day  of  the  solemnity  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  the  following  Sunday — this  precious  Sacrament 
is  carried  in  solemn  procession." 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  words  that  a  procession 
took  place  not  only  on  the  feast  itself,  but  on  the  Sunday 
immediately  following ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  what  a 
moving  sight  it  must  have  been.  The  picturesque  streets 
of  oldtime  Lincoln,  overhung  by  ancient  houses,  beneath 
whose  quaint  gables  passed  a  slowly-moving,  reverent  throng, 
preceded  by  torches,  banners,  and  the  costly,  gem-encrusted 
feretory,  which  held  the  silver  cup,  or  pyx,  containing  the 
most  holy  Sacrament.  Flowers  mingled  with  the  rushes 
strewn  along  the  route  of  the  procession.  They  were 
wreathed  round  the  torches,  and  worn  in  garlands  both  by 
priests  and  people,  especially  by  the  members  of  guilds. 

That  good  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Philip  Repingdon,  goes  on 
to  describe  how  the  Sacred  Host,  accompanied  by  a  "  numer 
ous  and  devout  attendance  of  priests  and  clerics,"  was  carried 
"from  some  church  in  Wykford,  in  the  suburbs  of  our  city, 
to  our  cathedral  church,  in  order  that,  by  the  frequent  sight 
of  this  Sacrament,  the  devotion  of  the  people  may  be  in 
creased,  and  they  may  more  easily  obtain  pardon  of  their 
sins  ". 

Well  indeed  can  we  believe  that  faith  and  fervour  were 
augmented,  and  religious  enthusiasm  roused  to  its  highest 
pitch,  by  such  a  spectacle  amidst  such  surroundings ;  when 
the  dim  resounding  aisles  of  Lincoln's  glorious  fane  echoed 
and  re-echoed  to  the  notes  of  the  Ave  Verum,  and  incense 
rose  in  clouds  of  perfume  above  that  wonderful  "angel 
choir,"  which  seems  even  now,  bereft  though  it  be  of  the 
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Divine  Presence  of  the  hidden  God,  as  if  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  carved  by  mortal  hands. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  long  after  our  Lord 
had  ceased  to  be  carried  through  the  streets  or  fields — when 
greed  and  sacrilege  had  devastated  the  land  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  when  costly  shrines  and  even  bells  were  melted 
down  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  an  apostate  King,  and  church 
and  abbey  were  made  desolate  and  bare, — the  custom  of 
strewing  flowers  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  still,  in 
some  places,  survived. 

Brand,  in  his  "  Popular  Antiquities,"  records  two  instances 
thai  will  illustrate  the  point.  He  tells  us  that  at  Llanasaph, 
in  North  Wales,  it  was  usual  to  strew  green  herbs  and  flowers 
on  Corpus  Christi  Eve ;  and  that  the  Skinners'  Company, 
originally  incorporated  as  the  "  Fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi, 
of  Skinners,"  used  to  make  a  solemn  procession  on  this  great 
day — having  "  borne  before  them  more  than  two  hundred 
torches  of  wax,  costly  garnished,  burning  bright,"  and 
"above  two  hundred  clerks  and  priests  in  surplices  and 
copes,  singing ;  then  the  officers,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in 
scarlet,  and  lastly  the  Skinners  in  their  liveries  ".  This  same 
company,  once  a  Guild  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  still 
continued  to  walk  in  procession,  on  the  old  day,  from  their 
hall  on  Dougate  Hill  to  the  church  of  St.  Antholin,  in  Wat- 
ling  Street.  And  though,  as  a  learned  modern  writer  has 
truly  said,  "  they  carried  nothing,  and  followed  nothing 
better  than  themselves " — the  festival,  together  with  all 
honour  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  having  been  ruthlessly 
suppressed, — yet  they  unwittingly  preserved  the  ancient 
custom,  in  that  the  boys  whom  they  supported  in  Christ's 
Hospital  School,  and  a  large  number  of  girls  also,  followed 
in  the  procession,  strewing  herbs  as  they  walked. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many  different 
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places  in  England  alone  which  possessed  one  of  these  Cor 
pus  Christi  Guilds,  whose  duties  were  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  decorum  during  the  processions 
on  the  feast ;  as  well  as  with  providing  lights,  torches,  suit 
able  shrines,  pyxes,  "  Sacrament  houses,"  canopies,  and 
various  other  adornments. 

Torches  formed  a  special  and  costly  part  of  the  cere 
monial,  and  statutes  were  made  concerning  them  and  their 
quality.  Thus,  in  Aberdeen,  on  25  January,  1512,  the 
provost,  bailies,  and  council  ratified  and  approved  the  acts 
made  before  :  that  "  every  craft  should  have  a  pair  of  torches 
honestly  made  of  four  pounds  of  wax,  to  '  decore  '  and  wor 
ship  the  Sacrament  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  and  at  the  feast 
of  Pasch,  at  Yule,  and  at  all  other  times  when  need  is  to 
the  honour  of  the  town  ". 

The  banners,  too,  must  have  been  a  very  important  as 
well  as  picturesque  feature.  They  were,  whenever  circum 
stances  permitted,  both  rich  in  texture  and  many  in  num 
ber.  The  author  of  the  Durham  rites  tells  us  that  "  the 
bailiff  of  the  town  stood  in  the  Tolbooth  and  called  together 
all  the  trades  that  were  established  within  the  town.  Every 
trade,  in  its  own  degree,  was  to  bring  forth  its  banners,  and 
with  them  to  repair  to  the  abbey  church  door.  Every  ban 
ner  stood  in  rank,  in  its  degree,  from  the  abbey  church  door 
to  Windishole  gate.  On  the  west  side  of  the  way  stood  all 
the  banners,  and  on  the  east  side  all  the  torches  pertaining 
to  the  banners." 

Then  the  writer  goes  on  to  describe  the  scene  in  language 
than  which  no  more  graphic  or  interesting  could  well  be 
found.  "  In  St.  Nicholas'  Church/'  he  says,  "  was  a  goodly 
shrine,  called  Corpus  Christi  shrine,  appointed  to  be  carried 
the  said  day  in  procession.  The  shrine  was  finely  gilt,  and 
on  the  top  there  was  a  square  box  of  crystal,  wherein  was 
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enclosed  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  It  was  carried  by  four 
priests  up  the  Place  Green,  the  whole  procession  of  all  the 
churches  of  the  town  going  before  it.  And  when  it  was 
brought  a  little  space  within  the  Windishole  gate,  it  stood 
still  till  St.  Cuthbert's  banner,  with  two  goodly  fine  crosses, 
was  brought  out  to  meet  it ;  and  the  prior  and  convent,  with 
the  choir  in  their  copes,  met  the  said  shrine  and  fell  on 
their  knees  and  prayed.  The  prior  fetched  it ;  and  they 
carrying  it  forward  into  the  abbey  church,  the  prior  and 
convent  with  all  the  choir  following,  it  was  set  in  the  choir, 
and  solemn  service  said  before  it,  and  the  Te  Deum  solemnly 
sung  and  played  in  the  organs,  every  man  praising  God. 
And  all  the  banners  of  the  trades  followed  the  shrine  into 
the  church,  going  round  St.  Cuthbert's  feretory  with  their 
torches  lighted  and  burning  all  the  service  time.  Thence 
it  was  conducted  with  the  said  procession  of  the  town  to  its 
place  again." 

The  ancient  and  historic  city  of  York  was  famous  for  its 
devotion  on  the  feast  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned. 
The  Corpus  Christi  Guild  there  was  exceedingly  popular  ; 
and  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular,  were  enrolled  amongst  its  members,  whose  office, 
it  would  seem,  was,  on  this  great  festival,  to  take  part  in, 
arrange,  and  watch  over  the  religious  ceremonial  outside  the 
church. 

The  York  procession  differed  but  little  from  the  one  just 
described.  In  the  streets  through  which  the  Blessed  Sacra 
ment  passed,  the  populace  gathered  in  immense  crowds  ;  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  were  decorated  with  tapestry  and  other 
hangings,  and  their  entrances  strewed  with  rushes  and 
flowers.  All  persons  who  were  to  join  in  the  procession 
assembled  at  the  great  gates  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  Micklegate.  The  parochial  clergy  of  the  city,  in  their 
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surplices,  walked  first ;  then  the  master  of  the  guild,  vested 
in  a  richly  embroidered  silk  cope.  He  was  supported  on 
either  side  by  one  of  the  clergy  who  had  previously  filled  the 
same  office ;  and  was  attended  by  the  six  keepers  of  the 
guild,  with  silk  stoles  round  their  necks  and  white  wands  in 
their  hands. 

Needless  to  state,  the  shrine,  or  feretory,  was  as  costly  as 
piety  and  generosity  could  make  it.  Of  silver  gilt,  encrusted 
with  quantities  of  precious  gems,  it  enclosed  a  vase  of  beryl, 
in  which  the  Sacred  Host  was  deposited.  This  shrine  "  was 
borne  in  the  midst  by  the  chaplains  of  the  guild,"  and  was 
probably  carried  on  a  table  (mensa),  such  as  that  of  which 
we  read  in  the  inventory  of  the  ornaments  given  by  Bishop 
Gavin  D unbar  to  the  high  altar  of  Aberdeen  Cathedral,  and 
which  is  thus  described  :  "  A  table  for  carrying  the  venerable 
Sacrament,  with  antependia,  decorated  with  letters  of  gold, 
and  embroidered  as  befits  the  house  of  God  ". 

Again,  in  the  inventory  of  Henry  VIII's  plunder  at  Lin 
coln  in  1536,  we  find  another  example  of  both  shrine  and 
table  :  "  One  great  feretrum,  silver  and  gilt,  with  one  cross 
aisle,  and  one  steeple  in  the  middle,  and  one  cross  in  the 
top  with  twenty  pinnacles,  and  an  image  of  our  Lady  in 
one  end  and  an  image  of  St.  Hugh  in  the  other  end,  having 
in  length  half  a  yard  and  an  inch  ;  and  it  is  set  in  a  table  of 
wood,  and  a  thing  in  the  middle  to  put  in  the  Sacrament 
when  it  is  borne,  weighing  341  oz.,  of  the  gift  of  John  Wei- 
borne".1 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  word  "  monstral,"  "  mons- 
trant,"  "  monstre,"  and  "  monstrans  "  (Latin,  monstrantia], 
was  used,  authorities  tell  us,  "  both  for  reliquaries  in  which 
relics  were  exposed  for  veneration  on  certain  days,  and  for 
the  shrine  in  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  carried  on 

3  Dugdale,  viii.  1279. 
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days  of  procession".  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  an 
entry  in  the  list  of  the  plate  belonging  to  the  Worcester 
Priory  at  the  time  of  the  confiscation  in  1540,  where  mention 
is  made  of  "  one  monstrans  of  silver  gilt,  weighing  117  oz., 
.  .  .  and  one  monstrans  of  silver  gilt  with  the  brains  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  ".  The  word  "  demonstration  "  was 
also  used  in  England,  as  we  see  from  an  indenture  of  1447, 
among  the  archives  of  Bridgwater,  Somerset.  In  this  in 
teresting  document  we  read  of  "one  demonstration  of  silver 
gilt  for  the  Sacrament,"  besides  "  cups  of  silver  "  for  the 
same  sacred  purpose. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  church  of  Crediton,  in  1524,  we 
find  "  a  monstrate,  silver,  whole  gilt,  with  a  berill  in  the 
midst  and  a  crucifix  in  the  top  ".  Again,  a  most  curious 
and  splendid  "  monstre  "  was  in  the  possession  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  This  remarkable  shrine  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Gripes  Eye  (sometimes  written  Grypy- 
shey),  and  consisted  of  an  ostrich's  egg  richly  set.  Records 
of  the  same  college  show  that  a  pious  burgess  of  Cambridge, 
Henry  de  Tangmer,  had  presented  the  Guild  of  Corpus 
Christi  with  a  cup  which  bore  the  same  name  ;  and,  later 
on,  this  was  replaced  by  a  larger  one,  weighing  seventy-eight 
and  a  half  ounces,  also  called  the  monstre,  and  given  by  Sir 
John  Cambridge. 

In  Scotland,  the  monstrans  was  not  unfrequently  referred 
to  as  a  "  Eucharist ".  For  example,  we  read  in  the  life  of 
Abbot  Thomas  Crystall  that  "  he  brought  to  Kinloss  a  silver 
shrine,  commonly  called  a  Eucharist,  half  a  cubit  high  and 
exquisitely  made  ".  In  the  Cathedral  of  Aberdeen,  in  a 
register  dated  1436,  there  is  a  description  of  a  silver  gilt 
Eucharist  to  be  carried  in  "  the  solemnities  of  the  year  ". 
Feasts,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  often  spoken  of  as 
solemnities.  This  shrine,  which  was  "  shaped  like  a  castle, 
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and  had  a  berill  for  receiving  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  was 
the  gift  of  Bishop  Henry  of  Lictoun.  On  the  top  was  an 
image  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  presented  by  Sir  John  Forstar. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Edward,  Lord  Despencer,  by  his 
will  dated  1375,  bequeathed,  amongst  other  things,  to  the 
Abbey  of  Tewkesbury,  "  a  vessel  wherein  to  put  the  Body 
of  Christ  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  ". 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  carried,  during  these  solemn  pro 
cessions,  under  a  canopy  to  which  ancient  registers  and 
mediaeval  testamentary  documents  make  frequent  reference. 
For  instance,  in  the  year  1499,  m  the  churchwarden's  ac 
counts  belonging  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  Devizes,  the  sum  of 
sixpence  (about  six  shillings  modern  value)  is  put  down  for 
repairing,  or,  as  the  register  has  it,  for  ' '  making  up  the 
canopy  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  ".  Again,  in  the  very  curious 
and  interesting  will  of  Nicolas  Hooker,  rector  of  St.  Pancras, 
Winchester,  and  of  Twyford,  and  a  fellow  of  Winchester 
College,  who  died  in  January,  1546,  the  following  bequest 
is  made  :  "I  give  the  tester  of  my  bed  and  the  head  sheet 
to  the  church  of  Twyford, — the  tester  to  be  borne  over  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  upon  Corpus  Christi  Day,  and  the  head 
sheet  of  silk  to  make  an  altar-cloth  ". 

But  to  return  to  the  York  procession,  which,  as  regards 
music,  crosses,  tapers,  banners,  torches,  and  general  splen 
dour,  was  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the  land.  After  the 
ecclesiastics  came  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  members 
of  the  corporation,  in  their  robes  of  state,  and  other  persons, 
each  bearing  a  lighted  torch.  These  were  followed  by  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  numerous  guilds  of  the  city, 
with  their  torches  and  banners,  all  taking  their  places  accord 
ing  to  a  prescribed  order  of  precedence.  From  the  priory 
gates,  the  procession  wended  its  way  to  the  cathedral,  where 
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a  sermon  was  preached  in  the  chapter-house;  and  then, 
starting  once  more  in  solemn  order,  the  whole  vast  con 
course  proceeded  "to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  where 
the  Holy  Sacrament  was  left  ". 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  Great  Apostasy 
brought  about  the  suppression  of  all  such  religious  observ 
ances,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  "  it  was  unquestion 
ably  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  after  a  protracted 
struggle,  that  the  citizens  of  York  were  ultimately  constrained 
to  relinquish  their  celebration  of  the  Corpus  Christi  festival  "  ; 
nor  that  "a  degree  of  coercion  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
induce  these  same  good  citizens  to  take  their  allotted  part  in 
the  diversion  of  bear-baiting,"  which  cruel  sport  was  sub 
stituted  for  the  public  Presence  amongst  His  children  of  the 
God  who  has  deigned  to  remain  with  us  all  days  in  the 
adorable  Sacrament. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  not  alone  in  large  towns 
and  cathedral  cities  were  the  Corpus  Christi  processions 
held,  but  there  was  probably  no  village  or  rural  church  in 
England,  however  remote,  which  did  not  carry  out  the  same 
ceremonial  with  a  lesser  amount  of  splendour ;  and  if,  as  a 
result  of  the  gathering  together  of  large  numbers  of  people, 
disorders  occasionally  arose,  every  fair-minded  student  of 
history  must  admit  that  stranger  and  less  innocent  diversions 
have,  in  later  times,  replaced  the  pageants  or  mystery  plays 
which  in  many  places  followed  the  processions,  and  which, 
though  good  and  praiseworthy  in  themselves,  were  some 
times  deplored  by  zealous  preachers  and  writers  of  that  age. 

This  brief  review  of  some  aspects  of  a  great  feast  may  not 
inappropriately  be  concluded  by  the  words  of  a  fourteenth 
century  author,  who  charmingly  says :  "  Good  men,  know 
well  that  this  is  a  high  feast-day  and  a  solemn  in  all  Holy 
Church,  and  is  called  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi — i.e.  the 
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feast  of  Christ's  Body,  the  which  is  each  day  offered  on  the 
altar  to  the  high  Father  of  heaven  in  remission  of  sin  to  all 
that  live  here  in  perfect  charity,  and  in  great  succour  and 
release  of  their  pain  to  all  that  be  in  purgatory  ". 


XVII. 

THE  FEAST  OF  THE  NATIVITY  IN  OLDEN 
TIMES. 

MUCH  has  been  written  about  the  holy  feast  of  Christmas, 
with  its  many  associations, — so  much,  indeed,  that  it  seems 
superfluous  to  add  even  a  word.  Yet,  on  reading  the  history 
of  past  ages,  when  the  Catholic  Faith  was  so  heartily  em 
braced  by  the  laity  that,  as  one  learned  author  has  remarked, 
they  not  only  zealously  promoted  it,  but  not  unfrequently 
showed  themselves  foremost  in  their  fervour,  we  find  fresh 
aspects  of  devotion  rewarding  our  search.  To  study  the 
pages  of  some  old  documents  is,  in  very  truth,  like  scanning 
the  heavens  on  a  cloudless  night.  We  look  up  into  a  star- 
sown  sky.  Myriads  of  sparkling  worlds  meet  our  sight ;  but 
whilst  we  gaze  another,  and  still  another,  springs  into  view. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  different  commemorations  of  the 
Church's  year :  new  beauties  are  always  appearing. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  considering  the  festival  of  the 
Nativity — that  day  on  which  the  God  of  Majesty  became 
our  Brother  by  taking  human  flesh  and  dwelling  amongst  us 
— nothing  strikes  us  more  than  the  fact  that  Christmas  was 
ever,  as  its  very  name  implies,  most  closely  bound  up  with 
the  Blessed  Eucharist.  "  Brethren,"  exclaimed  St.  ^Elred 
to  his  monks  one  Christmas  night,  "  we  have  no  such  great 
and  evident  sign  of  the  birth  of  Christ  as  that  we  daily 
receive  His  body  and  blood  at  the  holy  altar,  and  that  He 
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who  was  once  born  for  us  of  a  virgin  mother  is  daily  immo 
lated  in  our  sight." 

The  universality  of  the  sacramental  presence  was  taught 
by  the  Church  with  a  zeal  and  skill  that  neglected  no  means 
by  which  this  great  mystery  should  be  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  people,  either  by  written  or  oral  instruction, 
festal  celebration,  painting,  or  sculpture.  Thus  it  came  about 
that,  at  a  time  when  men's  ignorance  of  ancient  history  was 
practically  boundless,  the  Gospel  story  was  both  known  and 
understood  ;  whilst  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  pageants 
and  miracle-plays,  which  were  closely  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  festivals  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  end. 

From  short  sequences  of  three  or  four  plays,  they  developed 
rapidly  in  the  hands  of  the  English  guilds ;  complete  sets 
were  soon  produced ;  and  they  told,  crudely  it  may  be,  but 
still  with  religious  fervour  and  a  certain  amount  of  realism, 
the  essential  parts  of  Scripture  history  from  the  creation  of 
man  till  the  day  of  judgment.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
during  the  period  we  are  considering,  the  guilds  stood  for 
the  rising  middle  classes  of  the  people ;  and  each  guild  was 
entrusted  permanently  with  the  due  mounting  and  acting  of 
one  play  in  the  set,  having  amongst  its  possessions  the  pro 
perties  for  its  miracle-play,  to  be  carefully  kept  in  repair, 
and  renewed  when  necessary.  Indeed,  an  authority  on  this 
subject l  tells  us  that  "  the  stage  furniture  was  as  handsome  in 
thrones  and  other  properties  as  each  company  could  make 
it.  ...  In  this  country  the  taste  for  miracle-plays  was 
blended  with  the  old  desire  to  diffuse,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
knowledge  of  religious  truth ;  and  therefore  the  sets  of 
miracle-plays  acted  by  our  town  guilds  placed  in  the  streets, 

1  "  A  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature,"  by  H.  Morley. 
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as  completely  as  might  be,  a  living  picture-Bible  before  the 
eyes  of  all  the  people." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that,  in  the  "Chester  Plays," 
St.  Matthew  says  : — 

And  I  believe  through  God's  grace, 
Such  beleefe  as  holye  Church  has, 
That  God's  Body  granted  us  was — 
To  use  in  form  of  Bredde  [Bread]. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  gave  the  note  of  joy  to  the  glad  festival 
of  Christmas ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  reason  for  the  holiday, 
when  all  assisted  at  the  same  adorable  Sacrifice  and  partook 
of  the  same  Communion  feast. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  from  very  early  ages  Com 
munion  at  Christmas  was  urged  upon  the  faithful,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  received  by  them  even  during  those 
periods  when  writers  complain  of  coldness  and  indifference 
in  this  respect.  Venerable  Bede,  writing  in  the  year  734, 
to  his  friend  St.  Egbert,  Archbishop  of  York,  speaks  of  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  the  north  of  England, — of  its  needs, 
and  of  the  means  of  remedying  certain  laxities.  He  laments 
that  "  almost  all  the  laity  of  our  province  .  .  .  even  those 
among  them  who  appear  most  religious,  venture  to  com 
municate  in  the  holy  mysteries  only  at  Christmas,  the 
Epiphany,  and  Easter  ". 

The  great  consolation  of  religion,  then  as  now,  was  the 
redeeming  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  the  daily 
commemoration  of  that  death  in  the  adorable  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  was  the  central  feature  of  all  worship.  "The 
Mass,"  as  Dr.  Jessopp  truly  says,  "  was  felt  to  be,  and 
known  to  be,  the  one  great  and  precious  mystery,  to  which 
every  devout  Catholic  clung  with  unspeakable  awe  and 
fervour."  1  And  a  glance  into  ancient  records  sufficiently 

1  "  One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House,"  p.  64. 
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proves  how  entirely  this  was  the  case  on  the  great  feast  of 
Christmas. 

Even  an  interdict  was  always  suspended  on  this  feast,  and 
Holy  Mass  and  the  Divine  Office  were  said  and  sung  with 
the  usual  solemnity.  For  example,  when  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  III  the  city  of  Norwich  was  laid  under  an 
interdict,  owing  to  a  long  and  violent  feud  between  the 
citizens  and  the  prior  of  the  abbey  church,  William  de 
Brunham,  "the  interdict  was  relaxed  from  the  vigil  of 
Christmas  till  the  day  after  the  Epiphany  ". 

Curious,  too,  is  the  account  in  a  Welsh  charter,  dated 
about  1070,  of  a  local  interdict,  caused,  it  would  seem,  by 
unseemly  rejoicings  at  this  holy  season.  "The  family  of 
Cadwgan,  son  of  Meurig,  King  of  Glamorgan,  had  gone  to 
Llandaff  for  the  Christmas  festivals,"  says  the  old  document. 
They  doubtless  went  with  good  intentions ;  but,  to  quote 
once  more  the  quaint  words  of  the  charter,  "as  Aaron's  rod 
had  been  transformed  into  a  dragon,  so  excessive  feasting 
had  transformed  these  men  from  pious  worshippers  into 
brawlers  and  murderers  ".  They  slew  Berthult,  the  nephew 
of  the  bishop,  a  saintly  man  and  the  physician  of  the  whole 
country  round.  Bishop  Herwald  instantly  summoned  a 
synod  of  his  clergy,  and  a  solemn  interdict  was  pronounced. 
The  royal  household  was  excommunicated.  ''The  crosses 
and  relics  were  taken  from  the  altars  and  laid  on  the  ground, 
the  bells  were  reversed,  the  doors  of  the  churches  were  blocked 
with  thorns,  and  no  service  was  permitted  either  day  or 
night."  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  result  of  these 
measures  was  an  earnest  plea  for  pardon  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  who,  "  having  received  penance  and  absolution,  laid 
his  hand  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  and  the  holy  confessors, 
Dubricius,  Telan,  and  Oudoceus,  and  made  a  solemn  offer 
ing  of  land  to  God,  His  saints,  and  the  church  of  Llandaff". 
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Mention  has  already  been  made  of  those  mystery-plays  and 
miracle-plays  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  which  our  modern 
drama  originally  sprang.  These  were  performed  not  only  in 
the  church,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  priest,  but  also 
on  fixed  or  movable  stages  in  streets  and  churchyards.  If 
in  the  latter  places,  especially  after  eating  and  drinking — or, 
as  one  old  writer  says,  apres  manger, — the  actors  were  apt  to 
become  riotous.  Hence  the  sharp  strictures  of  preachers, 
writers,  and  satirists,  on  this  subject ;  though,  on  reading 
their  remarks,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  men  used, 
in  those  days,  the  strongest  terms  they  could  find.  "  In 
their  panegyrics,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  they  made  re 
serves,  but  rarely  in  their  censures."  In  this  connexion, 
an  ancient  rhymester  describes  how  certain  mysteries  may 
be  represented  in  the  church  by  the  priest,  or  rather 
under  his  direction.  The  rhyme  runs  thus  : — 

And  he  may  play  withouten  plight  [guilt] 
How  God  was  born  in  Yole  night. 

Christmas  is  pre-eminently  the  feast  of  charity  and 
Christian  brotherhood ;  the  season  when  not  only  our 
spiritual  but  our  material  joys  should  be  shared  by  those 
poorer  than  ourselves ;  and,  in  the  records  of  the  past, 
nothing  strikes  us  more  than  the  large-hearted  generosity 
which  prevailed  during  those  pre-Reformation  times,  when 
the  Catholic  Church  was  the  faithful  custodian  of  the 
poor.  The  following  episcopal  canon  of  the  See  of  York 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  common  practice  : 
"  Let  the  priests  receive  the  tithes  of  the  people,  and  keep 
a  written  account  of  all  that  have  been  paid  them ;  and 
divide  the  same  in  the  presence  of  such  as  fear  God,  accord 
ing  to  the  canonical  authority.  Let  them  set  apart  the  first 
share  for  the  repairs  and  ornaments  of  the  church  ;  let  them 
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distribute  the  second  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  with 
their  own  hands,  in  mercy  and  humility  ;  and  reserve  the 
third  for  themselves." 

Of  the  monasteries  and  other  houses  of  kindly  hospi 
tality,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales,  before  the  great 
Apostasy,  about  1300,  or  on  an  average  twenty-five  to  each 
of  the  fifty-two  counties,  without  counting  a  host  of  the 
smaller  hospitia.  Such  establishments  maintained  the  poor 
on  their  own  land  in  comfort ;  and  they  were,  moreover, 
practically  the  unpaid  innkeepers  of  the  nation.  The 
amount  of  bread,  meat,  etc.,  dispensed  to  the  poor  on  a 
feast  like  Christmas  was  something  enormous,  and  this 
quite  apart  from  the  princely  hospitality  accorded  to  pil 
grims  and  strangers,  as  records  of  our  great  Benedictine  and 
Cistercian  abbeys  abundantly  prove. 

A  charming  story  of  St.  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar,  relates  how,  during  a  great 
famine,  he  sold  all  the  plate  of  his  church  to  buy  food  for 
the  poor ;  saying  that  if  the  church  be  reduced  to  poverty, 
it  can  be  again  replenished  ;  but  that  if  the  poor  are  starved, 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  recall  them  to  life.  "  Yet 
this  same  saint,"  we  are  told,  "is  renowned  for  his  zeal  for 
the  splendour  of  the  sanctuary."  In  fact,  when  a  monk  at 
Abingdon,  he  made  with  his  own  hands  a  wonderful  can* 
delabrum  called  the  "  golden  wheel ".  It  was  covered  with 
forty  pounds  weight  of  gold  and  silver;  and  had  twelve 
lamps  and  innumerable  bells  hung  round  it.  "  He  also 
made  a  table,  or  reredos,  on  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  twelve  Apostles  were  sculptured,  of  gold  and  silver  of 
immense  value." 

We  read  in  the  annals  of  the  same  See  that  Waldekin, 
another  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  saying  Mass  one  Christ 
mas  Day,  when  King  Rufus  sent  messengers  to  him,  de- 
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manding  that  ^"200  (a  very  large  sum  in  those  days)  should 
be  instantly  given  him  by  the  prelate.  Waldekin  knew  well 
that,  without  robbing  the  poor  and  despoiling  the  church, 
he  could  not  possibly  collect  the  money.  "This,  and 
similar  troubles,"  continues  the  chronicler,  "  made  him  so 
sad  that  he  was  weary  of  life,  and  he  prayed  that  God  would 
take  him  from  its  sorrows.  And  this  happened  ten  days 
later." 

We  can  find  no  words  so  touchingly  beautiful,  or  which 
so  fittingly  describe  the  glad  festival  of  Christmas,  together 
with  its  inseparable  connexion  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
as  those  of  our  old  English  writers.  "  What  was  the  sign 
that  the  Shepherds  received?"  asked  St.  ^Elred.  "  '  You 
shall  find  the  Infant  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid 
in  a  manger.'  And  this  was  to  be  the  sign  that  He  was 
the  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord.  I  could  say  many  things 
about  this  '  sign,'  but  one  must  suffice.  Bethlehem  means 
the  '  House  of  Bread '.  It  represents  the  Holy  Church,  in 
which  the  true  bread,  the  body  of  Christ  is  ministered.  The 
manger  in  Bethlehem  is  the  altar  in  the  church.  ...  In 
this  manger  is  Jesus  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  These 
clothes  are  the  sacramental  veils.  In  this  manger,  under 
the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  are  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  There  Christ  Himself  is  believed  to  be, 
but  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, — that  is  to  say,  invisible 
in  the  Sacrament.  Therefore,  brethren,  let  us  hasten  to  the 
manger  of  the  Lord,  first  preparing  ourselves  by  grace  in  a 
pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience  and  an  unfeigned  faith  ; 
that,  associated  with  the  angels,  we  may  sing  :  *  Gloria  in 
excel  sis  Deo  I  '  " 

A  whole  volume  might  be  quoted  concerning  our  Lady's 
Christmas  joys.  Carols,  too,  are  most  quaint  and  touching. 
One  begins  thus  : — 
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Jesus  was  born  of  a  May 
Upon  Cristemasse  Day ; 
She  was  May  before  and  aye. 

While  another  runs  : — 

Sing  aye  of  Maiden  Mary 

Kneeling  on  the  sod, 
And  pray  that  we  may  see  her 

Near  the  throne  of  God. 

But  perhaps  no  writer  has  more  luminously  expressed 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  respect  both  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  His  sacramental  presence,  than  Peter  of  Blois, 
who  died  Archdeacon  of  London,  in  1200.  His  words,  so 
full  of  faith  and  piety,  must  close  this  brief  sketch  : — 

"  In  the  hour  when  Christ  was  born  there  were  many  rich 
men  asleep  ;  and  some,  perhaps,  were  awake  and  solicitous 
for  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  But  Christ,  who  has  made 
foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  .  .  .  granted  the  vision 
of  His  angels,  and  the  song  of  glory  at  His  birth,  not  to  the 
wise,  not  to  philosophers,  but  to  shepherds,  to  rustics, 
to  the  simple  and  humble.  .  .  .  And  you,  brethren,  though 
you  are  not  shepherds,  yet  you  shall  see  that  Little  One, 
whom  many  kings  and  prophets  desired  to  see,  reposing  to 
day  on  the  altar, — not  in  His  glory,  but  wrapped  in  swad 
dling  clothes.  For  as  in  the  time  of  His  nativity  His 
strength  was  truly  present,  though  hidden  by  those  cover 
ings,  so  is  His  majesty  now  hidden  in  the  sacrament.  But 
a  day  will  come  when  He  will  appear,  not  clad  in  swad 
dling  clothes,  but  clothed  with  light  as  with  a  vestment,  as 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father ;  as  the  King  in  His  beauty  ; 
having  His  tabernacle  in  the  sun,  in  the  splendours  of  the 
saints,  in  the  light  that  wanes  not,  in  the  glory  that  passes 
not  away." 
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XVIII. 
DEVOTION  TO  THE  DEAD  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  OLD. 

How  charming  those  words  of  the  poet-priest  Father  Abram 
Ryan  in  regard  to  Holy  Church  ! 

Every  day  passes, 

A  part  of  one  great  endless  feast, 
That  moves  round  its  orbid  of  Masses, 

And  hath  not  a  west  nor  an  east ; 
But  everywhere  hath  its  pure  altar, 

At  each  of  its  altars  a  priest 
To  lift  up  a  Host  with  a  Chalice, 

Till  the  story  of  grace  shall  have  ceased. 

The  adorable  Sacrifice,  "  the  gracious  Eucharist,"  where 
"  is  the  very  presence  of  the  Person  of  Christ  under  the  form 
of  bread," — this  great  Sacrifice,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Church,  has  been  offered  for  those  who  have  gone  be 
fore  us  with  the  sign  of  faith.  And  as  we  enter  upon  the 
month  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Souls — the  month  when  our 
prayers  for  them,  like  the  perfume  from  censers,  should 
ascend  unto  God  night  and  day, — it  is  deeply  interesting 
as  well  as  profitable  to  look  back  into  the  annals  of  the 
past,  and  to  note  how  zealously — nay,  with  "  what  Divine 
and  charitable  affection,"  as  an  ancient  writer  puts  it — our 
Catholic  forefathers  fulfilled  their  obligation  to  the  Faithful 
Departed — to  the  loved  ones  gone  before. 

In  his  extraordinarily  interesting  treatise  on  the  Mass, 
written  about  A.D.  850,  Florus  emphatically  and  very  lumin 
ously  explains  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  Church  in  this 
connexion.  The  whole  work  is  so  replete  with  matter  bear 
ing  upon  the  subject,  that  any  number  of  quotations,  all  apt 
and  to  the  point,  might  be  taken  from  it.  One  extract, 
however,  will  suffice.  "  Our  pious  mother  the  Church,"  he 
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says,  "  prays  also  for  her  dead,  and  commends  them  to  God 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Sacred  Oblation  ;  believing 
most  certainly  that  the  Precious  Blood,  '  which  was  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins,'  is  available  not  only  for  the 
welfare  of  the  living  but  also  for  the  absolution  of  the  dead, 
as  St.  John  declares  :  *  The  Blood  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ 
cleanses  us  from  every  sin  '.  Leaving  their  bodies,  the  faithful 
go  before  us  to  the  Lord ;  but  they  are  not  cut  off  from  the 
Church,  because  they  go  before  us  with  the  sign  of  faith  and 
sleep  the  sleep  of  peace." 

Again,  a  letter  written  by  the  King  of  Kent  and  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  to  Lullus,  the  successor  of  St.  Boniface  in  the 
See  of  Maintz,  expresses  very  fully  the  pious  spirit  of  the 
times  with  regard  to  the  mutual  interchange  of  prayers  and 
Masses.  "  It  is  our  earnest  wish,"  says  this  interesting 
document,  "  to  recommend  ourselves  and  our  dearest  re 
latives  to  your  piety,  that  by  your  prayers  we  may  be  pro 
tected  till  we  come  to  that  life  which  knows  no  end.  For 
what  have  we  to  do  on  earth  but  faithfully  to  exercise  charity 
towards  one  another  ?  Let  us,  then,  agree  that  when  any 
amongst  us  enters  the  path  which  leads  to  another  life  (may 
it  be  a  life  of  happiness  !),  the  survivors  shall,  by  their  alms 
and  sacrifices,  endeavour  to  assist  him  in  his  journey." 

How  wonderfully  these  words  of  prelate  and  monarch, 
penned  so  many,  many  years  ago,  bring  back  to  us  in  vivid 
colours  a  picture  of  their  own  time,  when  the  chief  business 
of  their  existence  here  below  was,  as  they  themselves  tell  us, 
"  faithfully  to  exercise  charity  toward  one  another  "  !  What 
an  energizing  force  was  religion,  when  God's  absolute  laws, 
sanctioned  by  an  eternal  heaven  and  an  eternal  hell, 
governed  every  action  of  human  life  1  More  and  more,  when 
we  remember  the  days  of  old,  are  we  compelled  to  admit 
that  "  man  has  lost  the  soul  out  of  him  ". 
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To  quote  the  words  of  a  great  modern  writer,  Carlyle  :  "  We 
have  quietly  closed  our  eyes  to  the  eternal  substance  of  things, 
and  opened  them  only  to  the  shows  and  shams  of  things  ". 
The  strong,  deeply-rooted  belief  in  mysteries  divine,  whether 
in  spoken  words  or,  better  still,  in  felt  instincts,  no  longer 
springs  fresh  and  green  in  every  heart ;  and,  this  being  so, 
it  is  sometimes  well  to  contrast  the  present  with  the  past, 
and  to  acknowledge  humbly  that,  despite  all  our  philan 
thropic  schemes  in  the  matter  of  fraternal  charity,  we  may 
haply  have  progressed  less  rapidly  than  we  could  have 
hoped. 

Holy  Mass,  as  old  records  abundantly  prove,  was  regularly 
and  constantly  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  bene 
factors  after  death,  as  well  as  for  their  welfare  during  life.  This 
we  see  from  the  fact  that,  in  A.D.  855,  King  Ethelwulf  re 
quired,  in  return  for  benefits  conferred  by  him,  that  "  all  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  Winchester  and  Sherbourne  during 
every  week,  in  each  of  their  churches,  shall  sing  fifty  psalms, 
and  each  priest  shall  say  two  Masses, — one  for  the  King  and 
another  for  his  generals  or  nobles,  for  their  good  estate  and 
pardon  of  their  sins  ".  After  their  death,  one  of  the  Masses 
was  still  to  be  offered  for  the  King,  the  other  for  his  nobles. 

Eddius,  one  of  the  very  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  shows 
how  sacred  in  his  day  was  considered  the  obligation  of  offer 
ing  the  adorable  Sacrifice  for  the  faithful  departed ;  for  he 
tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Wilfrid,  that  Tatbert,  to  whom 
Wilfrid  had  entrusted  the  care  of  his  monastery  at  Ripon, 
commanded  a  Mass  to  be  celebrated  and  alms  to  be  distributed 
daily  for  Wilfrid's  soul ;  while  in  Tatbert's  lifetime  a  tenth 
part  of  all  the  flocks  and  herds  belonging  to  the  monastery 
was  distributed  amongst  the  poor,  in  addition  to  the  daily 
alms  on  St.  Wilfrid's  anniversary.  On  that  day  also  all  the 
abbots  of  the  monasteries  founded  by  Wilfrid  assembled  to- 
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gether  at  Ripon  and  assisted  at  the  Solemn  Mass  offered 
for  him. 

The  beautiful  old  Catholic  custom  of  giving  alms  to  the 
needy,  and  also  of  leaving  stated  sums  of  money  in  order  to 
obtain  the  prayers  of  God's  poor,  so  highly  valued  in  those 
days,  was  a  very  general  one  during  the  Ages  of  Faith.  In 
1254  we  find  Bishop  de  Suflfield  making  provision  for  the 
feeding  of  one  hundred  indigent  persons  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  our  Lady,  "  and  to  give  a  dinner  to  a  poor 
person  every  day  in  the  year".  Again,  Anne  Buckenham, 
of  St.  Edmundsbury  (now  known  as  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in 
Suffolk),  leaves,  A.D.  1539,  "one  penny  to  a  poore  body  by 
the  space  of  an  whole  yeare  that  would  say  the  Psalter  of 
our  Lady  everie  Saturdaye  ". 

Sometimes  articles  of  clothing  were  given  ;  for  in  the  will 
of  one  John  White,  a  cloth  merchant  of  Beverley,  he  bequeaths 
to  thirteen  poor  men  a  white  gown  and  hood  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  each,  on  condition  that  they  knelt  round  his  body  on 
the  day  of  his  burial  and  recited  the  Psalter  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mother ;  and  that,  during  the  eight  days  following, 
they  stood  or  sat  around  his  grave  and  recited  the  aforesaid 
Psalter.  The  white  gowns  and  hoods  seem  to  have  been 
quite  usual ;  the  effect  must  have  been  picturesque  and 
quaint  when  a  number  of  persons  were  so  garbed,  as  in  the 
following  instance. 

John,  Lord  Scrope,  of  Masham,  who  left  instructions  that 
he  should  be  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  in  York 
Minster,  before  a  much  venerated  image  of  our  Lady,  de 
sired  that  his  body  should  be  preceded  by  twenty-four  men 
"  clothed  in  white  gowns  with  hoods,  each  of  them  carrying 
in  his  hands  a  new  pair  of  wooden  beads  for  the  occasion, 
being  all  alike,  without  carrying  any  lights  ".  The  testator 
then  adds :  "  The  said  twenty- four  poor  men  shall  recite, 
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during  the  Dirige J  and  during  the  Mass,  the  Psalter  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  beseeching  God  that  He  would  grant 
to  my  soul  life  everlasting  ".  Mass  and  the  intercession  of 
Christ's  Immaculate  Mother — these  were  the  chief  means  by 
which  our  forefathers  hoped  to  obtain  eternal  happiness; 
and  the  old  wills  and  documents  yet  remaining  prove  how 
absolutely  certain  was  their  belief,  not  in  a  vast  and  vague 
"  beyond,"  but  in  a  home  of  peace  unending,  where  they  and 
those  dear  to  them  would  rejoice  for  ever  in  "  God's  bliss  ". 
The  urgent  desire  to  be  remembered  after  death  was  as 
strong  amongst  holy  religious,  who  had  passed  their  whole 
lives  in  the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  as  amongst  those  living 
amidst  the  distractions  of  the  world.  The  Venerable  Bede, 
who  grew  from  childhood  to  studious  youth,  thence  passing 
onward  from  thoughtful  manhood  to  an  old  age,  as  lovely 
and  crystalline  in  its  simple,  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
rule  of  his  Order  and  the  services  of  the  Church  as  his  pure- 
hearted  childhood  had  been, — Venerable  Bede,  it  must  be 
remembered,  spent  all  his  life  in  the  same  monastery. 
"  While  still  young,"  says  a  modern  historian,  2  "  he  became 
teacher,  and  six  hundred  monks,  besides  strangers  that 
flocked  thither  for  instruction,  formed  his  school  of  Jarrow." 
His  days  were  entirely  given  up  to  the  duties  of  his  state, 
whether  prayer,  teaching,  learning,  or  writing  those  forty- 
five  works  which  remained  after  his  death,  to  attest  his 
almost  incredible  industry.  Yet  this  saintly  man  is  as  eager 
as  any  to  secure  a  remembrance  after  he  has  passed  away. 
We  find  him  begging  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  to  whom  he 

1  In  Catholic  England,  the  Vespers  and  Matins  of  the  Dead  were 
called  Placebo  and  Dirige,  being  the  words  with  which  the  antiphons 
begin  ;  "  hence,"  as  a  reliable  authority  tells  us,  "  the  term  '  Dirge,' 
which  included  also  the  Mass  of  Requiem".     (See  Father  Bridgett, 
"History  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament "). 

2  See  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People  ". 
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dedicated  his  Life  of  St.  Cuthbert,  that  "  when  he  is  dead 
they  will  pray  and  offer  Masses  for  the  relief  of  his  soul, 
and  place  his  name  amongst  those  of  their  brethren  ". 

The  same  saintly  writer  is  constantly  alluding  to  the 
adorable  Sacrifice.  When  describing  Heaven-Field,  the 
spot  where  St.  Oswald  set  up  a  cross,  and,  having  fervently 
prayed,  gained,  against  fearful  odds,  his  famous  victory  over 
the  pagan  King  Caedwallon,  Venerable  Bede  goes  on  to  say 
that  there,  every  year,  the  day  before  the  anniversary  of 
Oswald's  death,  the  monks  of  the  church  of  Hexham 
assembled  to  keep  vigils  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul ;  and  in 
the  morning,  after  long  chanting  of  psalms,  "  to  of  er  for  him 
the  Victim  of  the  Sacred  Oblation  ".  Again,  referring  to  a 
special  mercy,  Venerable  Bede  speaks  of  a  Mass  to  be 
offered  "either  in  thanksgiving,  or  else  in  memory  of  St. 
Oswald  ". 

The  feeling  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  holy  dead  is  well 
expressed  in  the  quaint  words  of  the  Saxon  chronicle. 
Speaking  of  Sexwulf,  the  first  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
Peterborough,  and  its  joint  founder  along  with  Peada  of 
Mercia,  the  old  writer  says  :  "  He  was  greatly  God's  friend, 
and  all  the  country  loved  him  ;  and  he  was  very  nobly  born 
in  a  worldly  sense,  and  rich ;  but  he  is  now  much  richer, 
being  with  Christ ". 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  intercessory  prayer  amongst 
religious  may  be  gained  from  the  following  "  Agreement 
between  the  Monks  of  Westminster  and  the  Monks  of  Dur 
ham  ".  "  When  a  Durham  monk  dies,"  so  runs  this  ancient 
document,  "  seven  full  Offices  will  be  performed  for  him  in 
Westminster,  in  choir,  and  each  priest  sing  for  him  one 
Mass,  and  the  rest  of  the  brethren  one  Psalter;  and  the 
lay-brethren,  who  do  not  know  the  Psalter,  will  sing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Pater  Nosters ;  and  the  same  from  the  monks 
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of  St.  Albans."  When  we  remember  the  large  communities 
which  peopled  the  great  monasteries  scattered  up  and  down 
the  land,  we  realize  how  completely  the  whole  country  was 
"  bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God  ".  St.  Dun- 
stan,  in  his  "  Regularis  Concordia,"  ordains  that,  besides  the 
more  solemn  Mass  said  at  the  high  altar  for  thirty  days  for  a 
deceased  monk,  each  monk  in  private  offer  thirty  Masses  for 
his  soul. 

In  respect  of  founders  and  benefactors,  two  examples  will 
suffice.  "  There  did  lie  on  the  high  altar,"  writes  one  who 
lived  at  Durham  before  the  great  religious  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  "  an  excellent  fine  book,  very  richly 
covered  with  gold  and  silver,  containing  the  names  of  all 
the  benefactors  towards  St.  Cuthbert's  church  from  the  very 
foundation  thereof;  the  very  letters  of  the  book  being,  for 
the  most  part,  all  gilt,  as  is  apparent  in  the  said  book  to  this 
day.  The  laying  that  book  on  the  high  altar  did  show  how 
highly  they  esteemed  their  founders  and  benefactors,  and  the 
quotidian  remembrance  they  had  of  them  in  the  time  of  Mass 
and  Divine  service ;  and  this  did  argue  not  only  their  grati 
tude  but  also  a  most  Divine  and  charitable  affection  to  the 
souls  of  their  benefactors,  as  well  dead  as  living." 

Again,  in  the  agreement  which  the  convent  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert  promised  "  to  observe  forever  toward  Malcolm,  King 
of  the  Scots,  and  Queen  Margaret,  and  their  sons  and 
daughters,"  the  religious  of  the  Durham  monastery  under 
took  "  daily  to  maintain,"  for  the  King  and  Queen  while 
they  lived,  "  one  poor  man  ".  Two  poor  persons  were  to 
be  admitted  for  them  to  the  Mandatum  on  Holy  Thursday, 
and  a  collect  to  be  recited  at  the  litanies  and  at  the  Mass. 
And,  "during  their  life  and  after  death,  they  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  "  were  to  have  a  share  in  all  that  was  done 
"  for  the  service  of  God  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Cuthbert — 
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in  Masses,  psalms,  alms,  vigils,  prayers.  And  for  the  King 
and  Queen  from  the  day  of  their  decease,  three  full  Offices 
of  the  dead,  and  every  day  Verba  Mea  "  (Ps.  v.).  "Each 
priest  will  sing  thirty  Masses,  and  each  of  the  rest  ten 
Psalteries  ;  and  their  anniversary  to  be  celebrated  festively, 
like  that  of  King  Athelstan." 

To  us,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  members  of  the 
same  Holy  Roman  Church,  in  spite  of  our  constant  allusion 
to  this  world  as  "a  vale  of  tears,"  the  idea  of  celebrating 
"festively"  the  day  when  souls  were  called  from  it  seems 
perhaps  a  little  strange.  We  can  scarcely  realize  that  those 
who  lived  in  the  Ages  of  Faith  regarded  death  as  in  very 
truth  "the  gate  of  life";  whilst  we  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  exclaim  with  a  great  modern  poet : — 

Ah,  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  us 

What  and  where  they  be  ! 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  it  was  customary  at  great 
funerals  to  carry  banners  bearing  the  image  of  our  Lady. 
For  example,  at  the  "  entierment  "  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
banners  of  our  Lady — of  her  Salutation,  Assumption,  and 
Nativity — were  borne  near  the  car  by  knights  and  esquires. 
And  at  the  "  great  and  solemn  obit,  kept  at  Paules  in  Lon 
don,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1539,  for  the  Empresse,  late  wife  to 
Charles  V,  there  were  four  other  harrouldes  houldinge 
[holding]  four  other  banners  of  white  sarcenet  richly  gilded, 
with  the  images  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Elizabeth,  in  their 
mourninge  gownes  and  coate  armours  "-1 

A  word  must  now  be  said  about  old  wills  ;  though,  in 
truth,  the  subject  is  so  large  a  one  that  it  can  barely  be 

1  See  "  Chronicle  of  England  during  ,the  reign  of  the  Tudors," 
1485-1559.  By  Charles  Wriothesley. 
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touched  upon  here.  One  of  the  most  interesting  testament 
ary  documents  which  has  happily  been  preserved  is  that  of 
"  good "  King  Alfred.  In  it  he  says :  "  Also  let  them 
distribute  for  me  and  for  my  father,  and  for  the  friends  that 
he  interceded  for,  and  that  I  intercede  for,  two  hundred 
pounds — fifty  to  Mass  priests  throughout  all  my  kingdom, 
fifty  to  poor  servants  of  God,  fifty  to  distressed  poor,  fifty 
to  the  church  where  I  shall  rest.  And  I  will  that  my 
aldermen  and  thanes  meet  together  to  distribute  it."  Alfred, 
as  we  know,  was  very  far  from  being  what  we  should  call 
a  wealthy  man,  and  two  hundred  pounds  represented  a  much 
larger  sum  in  his  day  than  it  would  in  our  own. 

Another  very  quaint  and  curious  will  is  that  of  an  "  anker," 
or  hermit,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Cnut,  and  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  nobleman  and  to  have  retained  the 
disposition  of  his  property ;  for  he  says :  "  Mantat,  the 
anker,  God's  wretch,  greeteth  Knut  the  King,  and  Emma 
the  Lady,  most  blithely  with  God's  bliss ;  and  I  make 
known  to  you  that  our  alms  I  have  bestowed  on  Christ  and 
all  His  hallows,  for  the  comfort  and  bliss  of  our  soul,  where 
it  longest  shall  endure.  And  first  the  land  of  Twiwell  to 
Thorney,  where  our  bones  shall  rest,  and  the  land  at 
Cunnington  to  priests  and  deacons  who  earned  it  of  me  in 
my  lifetime.  And  they  have  promised  to  God,  and  con 
firmed  to  me  in  hand,  that  they  should  each  year  do  for  us 
two  hundred  Masses  and  two  hundred  Psalters^  and  thereto 
eke  many  holy  prayers.  Now  I  pray  you  for  God's  love,  and 
for  our  wretched  request,  that  no  man  pervert  this.  .  .  . 
The  King  of  Heaven's  angels  protect  you  here  in  life,  and 
lead  you  in  His  light  with  Him,  where  without  sorrow  ye 
may  ever  dwell !  Amen." 1 

1  See  the  "  Red  Book,"  or  "  Cartulary,"  of  Thorney  Abbey,  in 
Cambridgeshire. 
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It  has  been  well  said  that  "the  charitable  foundations 
established  in  Catholic  times  had  almost  always  some 
reference  to  the  Souls  in  Purgatory  ".  In  cases  where  these 
charitable  institutions  were  not  utterly  destroyed,  their 
confiscation  and  the  appropriation  of  their  revenues  by  the 
so-called  Reformers  excited  the  indignation  and  horror  even 
of  their  own  coreligionists ;  for  in  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,  the  "greediness  of  a  few  men"  is  greatly  deprecated; 
also  "  this  ungodly  means  of  gathering  together  goods  by 
pulling  down  of  towns  and  houses,  which  we  ought  all  to 
lament.  ...  Is  it  not  a  pitiful  case  that  there  should  be  so 
little  charity  amongst  men?"  continues  this  document. 
"  Is  it  not  a  sorrowful  hearing  that  one  Englishman  should 
be  set  to  destroy  his  countryman  ?  The  places  where  poor 
men  dwelt  clearly  destroyed!"  As  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  self-interest  of  the  Commissioners  was  at  stake,  we 
are  justified  in  believing  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing 
account. 

The  brave  old  Lord  Prior  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  in 
England,  William  Weston,  who  had  been  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Rhodes,  died  of  grief  the  day  his  Order  was  suppressed. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  not  being  a  monastic  Order,  was  not  included 
in  the  Act  of  Dissolution  of  1539  :  It  was  dissolved  by  a 
special  act.  And  the  Lord  Prior  felt  it  so  acutely  that,  as 
Weever  tells  us,  "upon  the  seventh  day  of  May,  1540, 
being  Ascension  Day,  and  the  same  day  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  house  [the  Priory  at  Clerkenwell],  he  was  dissolved 
by  death,  which  struck  him  to  the  heart  at  the  first  time 
when  he  heard  of  the  dissolution  of  his  Order  ". 

Examples  of  pious  bequests,  and  of  deep  and  reverent 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
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and  the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  might  be  in 
definitely  multiplied.  Devout  persons  thought  nothing  of 
making  provision  for  as  many  as  a  thousand  Masses  to  be 
said  for  their  eternal  repose;  believing  that  "by  so  many 
sacrifices,  and  so  many  commemorations  of  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  it  would  fare  more  leniently  with  their  souls".  In 
the  sufferings  of  a  crucified  God,  and  in  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  which  received  from  those  sufferings  their 
power,  the  men  and  women  of  long  ago,  whether  noble, 
wealthy,  and  learned,  or  humbly  born,  poor,  and  simple, 
placed  their  hope  of  salvation.  Having  truly  loved  their 
Divine  Redeemer  and  His  Holy  Mother  during  life,  they 
desired  after  death  to  promote  God's  glory  and  Mary's 
honour  by  ensuring  a  remembrance  during  their  time  of 
purgation.  Hence  the  Masses,  prayers,  and  costly  gifts  to 
favourite  shrines,  and  the  extraordinary  generosity  in  respect 
of  the  dead,  which  went  to  beautify  our  cathedrals,  churches, 
and  abbeys. 


PART  III.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

XIX. 
HERMITS  AND   SOLITARIES. 

"  O  JESUS,  brightness  of  eternal  glory,  comfort  of  the  pilgrim 
soul,  with  Thee  is  my  mouth  without  voice,  and  my  silence 
speaketh  to  Thte  I  " J  exclaims  one  whose  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  life  and  of  human  nature  was  so  great  that  it  seems 
little  less  than  inspired.  These  wonderful  words  sketch  for 
us,  so  to  speak,  in  a  few  brief  strokes,  the  picture  of  that 
long  procession  of  solitaries,  hermits,  and  anchorites — all 
those  devout  persons,  of  both  sexes,  who  have  heard  the 
Master's  voice  bidding  them  rise  up  and  follow  Him  out 
into  the  lonely  desert,  where  the  rolling  wastes  of  burning 
sand  stretch  as  far  as  eye  can  see ;  or  up  into  remote 
mountain  fastnesses,  where  rainbow-tinted  glaciers  lift  their 
glistening  peaks  to  heaven  ;  where  for  organ  music  there  is 
the  mighty  roar  of  avalanches  ;  for  the  sound  of  many 
voices,  the  unceasing  murmur  of  torrents  in  their  downward 
course  ;  where  at  night  the  towering  crags  are  bathed  in 
deep-blue  gloom,  unless  the  moon-rays'  magic  touch  turns 
them  to  spires  of  silver.  Or  perchance  it  was  to  some  dense 
wood  that  those  pilgrim  souls  fared  forth  ;  or  to  some  cavern 
by  a  desolate,  wave-washed  shore.  But  no  matter  whether 

1  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  xxi.  §  4. 
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it  was  the  desert,  the  mountain,  the  wood,  or  the  seaside 
cave  which  claimed  them,  they  were  one  and  all  moved  by 
the  same  spirit — the  overmastering  desire  for  solitude. 

Says  Pere  Lacordaire  :  On  ne  fait  rien  qu'avec  la  solitude 
— c'est  mon  axiome.  .  .  .  Je  crois  la  solitude  aussi  necessaire 
a  Vamitie  qu'a  la  saintete,  au  genie  qu'a  la  vertu. — "One 
does  nothing  without  solitude, — that  is  my  axiom.  ...  I 
believe  solitude  to  be  as  necessary  to  friendship  as  to  holi 
ness,  to  genius  as  to  virtue."  In  these  sentences  we  read 
the  mind  of  a  great  and  noble  soul, — the  soul  of  one  who 
had  an  extraordinary  influence  over  his  fellowmen  ;  one  who 
lived  during  a  period  of  much  strain  and  stress  ;  one  who 
himself  had  traversed  that  "long  road,"  of  which  he  speaks 
when  describing  the  difficulties  of  those  returning  to  the 
Church  after  a  lapse  from  the  True  Faith.  Yet  his  thoughts 
about  solitude  strangely  re-echo  the  words  of  a  devout 
hermit  uttered  centuries  on  centuries  before. 

"God  knows  how  much  I  love  the  brethren,"  exclaims 
St.  Arsenius;  "but  I  cannot  be  with  God  and  man  at  the 
same  time.  I  will  not,  therefore,  leave  God  to  converse 
with  them."  This  holy  anchorite,  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
the  Emperor  Theodosius,  had  filled  the  first  place  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  and  lived,  we  are  told,  "  in  luxury, 
surrounded  by  one  thousand  domestics,  richly  clad  ".  At 
the  call  of  the  Divine  Voice,  however,  he  at  once  abandoned 
all ;  and,  secretly  taking  ship  for  Alexandria,  he  entered  the 
desert  and  became  a  solitary.  For  years  he  lived  a  life  of 
the  sternest  self- conquest  and  utter  isolation.  "  He  scarcely 
ate  or  slept,"  writes  one  of  his  biographers.  His  days  were 
spent  in  contemplation,  his  nights  in  fervent  prayer.  But 
again  the  heavenly  whisper  seemed  to  speak  to  his  heart. 
"Arsenius,  fly,  be  silent,  be  still!  These  are  the  begin 
nings  of  salvation."  And,  once  more  obedient,  he  made 
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himself  a  cell  still  further  away  from   those  of  the   other 
hermits  dwelling  in  the  desert. 

We  have  also  St.  Paul,  the  first  hermit,  who  was  born  in 
Upper  Egypt  about  the  year  230.  Whilst  still  little  more 
than  a  boy,  he  was  left  an  orphan,  very  rich  and  highly  edu 
cated  ;  but,  fearing  to  remain  where  his  faith  was  in  danger, 
he  fled  into  the  desert,  and  there  spent  ninety  long  years  "  in 
penance,  prayer,  and  contemplation  ".  He  appears  to  have 
dwelt  all  the  time  in  a  small  space  enclosed  by  rocks,  where 
grew  a  single  palm  tree,  with  a  spring  of  water  at  its  foot. 

Again,  we  have  St.  Antony,  of  whom  his  biographer,  St. 
Athanasius,  says  that  the  mere  knowledge  of  such  a  life  as 
that  led  by  this  holy  hermit  is  a  good  guide  to  virtue.  Like 
the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  he  had  "great  possessions  " ; 
but,  unlike  him,  on  hearing  at  Mass  the  words,  "If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  what  thou  hast  and  give  to  the 
poor,"  he  went  straightway  and  fulfilled  the  precept,  giving 
up  his  vast  wealth  and  estates  willingly — nay,  joyfully, — and 
retreated  to  the  deep  solitude  of  the  desert,  where,  im 
mured  in  a  ruin,  he  often  knelt  in  prayer  "from  sunset  to 
sunrise  ". 

We  read  of  St.  Poemen,  an  Egyptian,  who  entered  the 
desert  when  scarcely  more  than  fifteen,  that  he  often  passed 
"  many  days  without  tasting  food  "  ;  whilst  his  sanctity  was 
so  great  that  he  was  called  "  the  fellow-citizen  of  the 
angels  ".  But,  like  the  seraphic  Saint  of  Assisi,  though  so 
severe  to  self,  he  was  ever  gentle  and  tender  to  others.  "  If 
by  silence  we  hide  the  faults  of  others,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  God  also  will  hide  ours  ;  but  if  we  divulge  them,  God  will 
also  make  known  our  own."  And  a  favourite  axiom  of  his 
was  that  "  if  a  monk  wishes  to  taste  true  peace,  he  must 
learn  never  to  judge  another,  and  be  convinced  of  his  own 
nothingness  ". 
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"Oh,  what  a  strict  and  self-renouncing  life  the  holy 
Fathers  of  the  desert  led!"  exclaims  the  author  of  "The 
Imitation  ".  "  By  day  they  laboured,  and  in  the  night  they 
gave  themselves  to  long  prayer ;  though  even  while  they 
laboured,  they  ceased  not  from  mental  prayer."  And  every 
where  along  the  ages  it  has  been  the  same.  Men  of  far- 
distant  countries  and  widely  differing  nationalities  have 
chosen,  like  their  Divine  Master,  to  go  out  into  the  wilder 
ness. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  St.  Savinus  was 
born  in  Barcelona.  He  belonged  to  an  illustrious  family, 
and  his  mother,  who  became  a  widow  soon  after  his  birth, 
devoted  herself  entirely  to  him.  The  years  went  on,  and  at 
length  she  decided  that,  in  order  to  complete  his  education, 
he  should  be  sent  to  the  court  of  his  uncle,  Hentilius,  Count 
of  Poitiers.  Savinus  left  her  with  a  sad  heart.  Solitary 
study,  and  the  practice  of  works  of  charity,  appealed  to  him 
far  more  strongly  than  all  worldly  pleasures.  Having  reached 
Poitiers,  "  he  was,"  says  the  old  chronicle,  "  received  as  an 
angel,  welcomed  warmly  as  a  relation,  and  treated  as  a 
young  prince  ".  Hentilius,  charmed  with  his  many  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart,  with  his  grace  of  manner,  and  above  all 
with  his  great  piety,  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
son  and  sole  heir.  This  mark  of  confidence  left  Savinus  as 
modest  and  humble  as  before.  He  continued  to  live  quietly, 
fasted  rigorously,  clothed  himself  simply,  and  took  no  part 
whatever  in  the  amusements  of  the  court. 

Fired  by  his  example,  the  young  son  of  Hentilius  desired 
to  imitate  Savinus,  and  to  give  himself  entirely  to  God.  The 
two  cousins,  therefore,  to  whom  the  world  had  vainly  offered 
its  highest  honours  and  pleasures,  retired  to  a  Benedictine 
monastery,  where  they  took  the  habit,  and  gladly  submitted, 
for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  the  austerities  of  the  cloister. 
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But  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  soaring  spirit  of  Savinus 
sought  a  still  higher  life.  He  desired  to  become  a  hermit ; 
and  the  abbot,  reluctant  as  he  was  to  lose  from  his  com 
munity  so  perfect  a  religious,  feared  to  oppose  these  aspira 
tions,  lest  by  so  doing  he  should  run  counter  to  the  designs 
of  Divine  Providence.  He  consented,  therefore,  to  the 
departure  of  the  young  monk,  who,  after  making  his  pilgrim 
way  to  Tarbes,  and  receiving  its  bishop's  blessing,  betook 
himself  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  which  stood  on  a  moun 
tain  overlooking  the  valley  of  Lavedan.  Here  Savinus  placed 
himself  and  his  vocation  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbot 
Forminius,  who  put  his  sincerity  to  the  test  by  subjecting 
him  to  a  long  delay.  Eventually,  however,  he  decided  to 
guide  the  young  solitary  into  the  mountains,  where  he  allowed 
him  to  establish  himself  in  a  desolate  spot,  whence  a  magni 
ficent  view  of  the  wild  country  around  could  be  obtained. 
What  more  than  all  else  led  Savinus  to  choose  this  particular 
locality  was,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  not  far  from  there  St. 
Orens,  one  of  his  own  compatriots,  had  lived  for  a  great 
many  years  in  solitude.  The  sight  of  his  hermitage  was  a 
perpetual  source  of  encouragement  to  Savinus. 

In  the  shadow  of  high  mountains,  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  and  nearly  always  enveloped  in  mist,  in  a  temperature 
which,  at  that  altitude,  was  almost  as  icy  as  the  North  Pole, 
the  new  solitary  tasted  heavenly  delights  which  fully  repaid 
him  for  all  his  mortifications.  He  led  the  contemplative 
life  of  his  choice,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  active  existence 
of  a  labourer.  He  started  by  building  with  his  own  hands  a 
hut,  or  cell,  eight  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide. 

Very  often  the  Abbot  would  come  to  seek  his  counsel  and 
advice;  and  "each  time,"  we  are  told,  "he  found  Savinus 
further  advanced  in  perfection  ".  Soon  the  hermit  considered 
his  cell  too  comfortable,  and  he  accordingly  set  himself  to 
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hollow  out  of  the  ground  a  sort  of  trench,  seven  feet  in 
length  by  five  in  depth ;  here  he  would  lie  down  as  in  a 
grave.  "Why  perform  such  terrible  penances?"  asked  the 
Abbot  on  one  occasion.  "Because  no  one  knows  better 
than  I, "  replied  the  saintly  solitary,  "  the  amount  of  expiation 
which  is  necessary  for  me."  Naturally  a  life  of  such  extra 
ordinary  mortification  was  a  source  of  great  astonishment 
and  admiration  to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  He  was  con 
sulted  by  many,  and  regarded  on  all  sides  as  a  saint. 

Feeling  death  approaching,  Savinus  entreated  a  passer-by 
to  go  and  inform  the  Abbot  Forminius.  The  latter  was 
absent  on  business  connected  with  his  office ;  but  a  great 
number  of  monks  and  priests  from  the  country  round  came 
immediately  to  the  holy  hermit,  who  bequeathed  his  poor  cell 
and  discipline  to  the  one  amongst  their  number  whose  austerity 
and  mortification  seemed  to  render  him  best  suited  to  the 
life  of  a  solitary. 

As  soon  as  Savinus,  with  joy  unutterable,  had  rendered 
his  pure  soul  to  God,  his  body  was  borne  back  to  the  mon 
astery  and  laid  beneath  the  high  altar.  The  solemnity  with 
which  the  ceremonial  was  carried  out  gave  ample  proof  of 
the  esteem  and  admiration  his  great  sanctity  had  evoked ; 
whilst  this  monastery,  in  whose  church  his  relics  rested,  be 
came  eventually  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  mediaeval 
abbeys.  Pillaged  by  the  Normans  in  843,  it  was  rebuilt 
nearly  a  century  later,  by  Raymond,  Count  of  Bigorre.  And, 
as  the  years  rolled  on,  it  was  the  centre  from  which  radiated 
hospitality  and  charity  to  all  the  country  round,  as  many 
as  six  hundred  persons  being  assisted  daily  during  winter. 
Thus  was  the  name  of  this  hermit  of  the  Pyrenees  per 
petuated. 

St.  Aventin  d'Aquitaine  was  another  who  took  up  his 
abode  in  these  mountains.  On  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Oo, 
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in  a  wild  and  desolate  spot,  amidst  volcanic  rocks,  he  built 
his  hermitage,  and  there  spent  his  time  in  divine  contempla 
tion.  Like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  his  extraordinary  sanctity 
exerted  its  dominion  over  animals  as  well  as  men ;  for  tradi 
tion  tells  us  that  once,  when  he  was  absorbed  in  prayer,  a 
bear  came  down  the  mountain  and  drew  near,  with  plaintive 
cries.  It  held  out  to  the  holy  solitary  one  of  its  paws,  in 
which  an  immense  thorn  was  embedded.  St.  Aventin  ex 
tracted  it,  and  the  bear  licked  his  hands  with  every  demon 
stration  of  gratitude  and  affection.  This  legend  has  come 
down  to  us  also  in  pictures  of  St.  Aventin  ;  and  a  little  oratory 
to  commemorate  the  event  was  built  on  the  spot  where  it 
was  believed  to  have  taken  place. 

But  it  was  not  decreed  by  Divine  Providence  that  Aventin 
should  end  his  days  as  a  solitary.  Alone  with  his  mountains 
and  valleys,  he  had  learned  the  secret  of  the  saints ;  and  at 
once,  at  the  request  of  his  bishop,  he  surrendered  the  life  he 
loved  and  went  forth  to  take  up  the  arduous  and  perilous 
duties  of  a  missionary.  From  village  to  village  he  went, 
preaching  and  exhorting  his  hearers  to  return  to  the  Faith  of 
Christ,  which,  owing  to  the  constant  incursions  of  the  Saracens, 
had  suffered  severely.  His  zeal  and  devotedness  were  un 
bounded,  and  eventually  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  the  Mussulman  invaders. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  record  the  number  of  hermits 
and  anchorites  who  once  lived  even  in  England  alone.  In 
wayside  chapels,  near  bridges,  in  high  and  lonely  places,  or 
in  the  leafy  recesses  of  the  widespreading  woods,  their 
humble  cells  were  to  be  found.  Like  Godric,  the  saintly 
hermit  of  Finchale,1  near  Durham,  they  spent  their  days  in 
prayer  and  fasting,  in  contemplation,  manual  labour,  and  the 
giving  of  alms. 

1  Locally  pronounced  "  Finchley  ". 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  Reginald  of  Durham,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  St.  Godric,  as  well  as  the  eye-wit 
ness  of  his  virtuous  deeds  and  singular  piety,  records  the 
fact  that  the  holy  hermit  made  it  a  custom  every  Saturday  to 
give  an  alms  in  our  Lady's  honour ;  also  that  his  love  for 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  was  so  great  that  it  brought  him  the 
reward  of  a  vision.  "  Kneeling  before  the  altar  of  Mary, 
the  Holy  Mother  of  the  Lord,  he  was  calling  on  her  only 
Son,  the  Lord  Jesus,"  when  a  maiden  more  beautiful  than 
words  can  tell  appeared  suddenly  close  at  hand.  He  thought 
he  heard  her  say  :  "  Godric,  do  you  know  me  ?  "  And  when, 
in  trembling  awe,  he  answered  that  he  did  not,  she  told  him 
that  she  was  "the  Mother  of  Christ,  the  Mother  of  Mercy, 
the  Virgin  Mary  ".  Then,  whether  in  dream  or  vision,  he 
seemed  to  fall  at  her  feet,  crying:  "To  thee,  O  Lady,  my 
most  pious  advocate,  I  commit  myself!  Oh,  forget  not  in 
thy  pity  to  direct,  protect,  and  keep  me !  "  What  a  refuta 
tion  is  this  prayer,  uttered  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  the  as 
sertion  constantly  made  by  non-Catholic  writers,  that  the 
old  English  practice  of  devotion  to  Mary  was  widely  different 
from  the  exaggerated  forms  in  use  in  our  day  ! 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  St.  Godric  heard  the  heavenly 
canticle,  the  words  and  music  of  which  he  remembered  to 
his  dying  day ;  and  which,  under  the  name  of  St.  Godric's 
Hymn,  was  sung  in  the  north  of  England  practically  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  may  still  be  heard  in  some 
remote  places;  though  those  who  sing  it  little  dream  that 
they  are  repeating  words  believed  to  have  been  taught  to 
the  hermit  by  our  Lady  herself.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  the  hymn  begins  thus  : — 

Sainte  Marie,  clane  l  Virgine, 
Moder  Jesu  Christ  Nazarene. 

J  Pure. 
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Another  celebrated  English  hermit  was  St.  Simon  Stock, 
who  left  his  home  when  a  boy  of  only  twelve  years  old,  in 
order  that  he  might  live  as  a  solitary  in  the  hollow  trunk  of 
a  tree ;  hence  his  name — Simon  Stock,  or  Simon  of  the 
Stock.  For  twenty  years  he  lived  this  strangely  isolated 
existence ;  and  then,  led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  he  joined  the 
Carmelite  Order  in  1212.  His  extraordinary  sanctity  moved 
his  brethren  to  elect  him  Prior  General  in  1245.  Some 
years  later — in  1251 — he  began  to  promote  the  famous  de 
votion  to  the  Brown  Scapular,  which  spread  with  singular 
rapidity  throughout  the  Christian  world.  In  1265,  with  the 
words  of  the  Angelic  Salutation  on  his  lips,  he  expired  peace 
fully,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred,  in  the  house  of  his  Order 
at  Bordeaux. 

We  frequently  read,  in  mediaeval  times,  of  "ankers,"  or 
anchorites,  in  walls  or  isolated  cells  near  some  chapel  or 
church.  Women,  too,  lived  thus,  devoting  their  lives 
entirely  to  prayer,  acts  of  charity,  and  the  entertainment  of 
pilgrims,  as  we  read  in  the  life  of  St.  Dunstan,  where 
Osbern,  his  biographer,  speaks  of  the  noble  Lady  Elgiva,  or 
Ethelfreda,  who,  in  order  that  she  might  be  under  the  direc 
tion  of  St.  Dunstan,  then  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  had  built 
herself  a  cell  near  the  abbey  church.  Theirs  was  one  of 
those  beautiful,  exalted  friendships,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  Two  saintly  souls  bound  together  by 
the  golden  links  of  heavenly  love,  living  in  God  and  for 
God  alone,  exemplifying  in  every  action  those  wonderful 
words :  C'est  done  une  rare  et  divine  chose  que  1'amitie,  le  signe 
assure  (Tune  grande  dme  et  la  plus  haute  des  recompenses 
visible*  attachees  a  la  vertu — "Friendship  is  indeed  a  rare, 
a  divine  thing,  the  sure  sign  of  a  great  soul  and  the  highest 
of  the  visible  rewards  granted  to  virtue ".  Here  Elgiva 
"would  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  engage  in 
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every  kind  of  good  work.  So  great  was  her  veneration  for 
the  Blessed  Virgin  that  she  maintained,  at  her  own  expense, 
several  priests  to  sing  her  praises ;  and  she  was  sure  to  obtain 
from  our  Lady  anything  she  asked." 

But  human  nature  was  very  much  the  same  in  the  Ages 
of  Faith  as  it  is  to-day ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  now 
and  again,  some  good  anchoress  would  show  an  undue 
desire  for  news  and  gossip,  instead  of  imitating  "our  dear 
Lady  St.  Mary,"  who,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Ancren  Riwle  " 
tells  us,  "ought  to  be  an  example  to  all  women";  and 
who,  continues  the  same  writer,  "was  of  so  little  speech 
that  we  do  not  find  anywhere  in  Holy  Writ  that  she  spoke 
more  than  four  times  ".  It  is  said  of  a  certain  anchoress, 
who  lived  in  a  cell  near  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster, 
that  she  had  the  privilege  of  washing  the  altar  linen  taken 
away  from  her  because  she  indulged  in  over-much  talking 
and  idle  conversation. 

Though  not  actually  a  hermit  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
the  word,  no  mention  of  solitaries  would  be  complete  with 
out  some  reference  to  St.  Bruno  and  his  white-robed  band, 
who,  each  apart  in  his  own  cell,  lived  in  poverty,  self-denial, 
and  silence,  meeting  only  for  the  worship  of  God,  employ 
ing  their  spare  time  in  copying  books.  Bruno  was  the  son 
of  an  illustrious  family,  and  his  rare  natural  gifts  were  highly 
cultivated.  Yet  he  loved  to  dwell  in  solitude,  "gazing  on 
the  eternity  of  God,"  or  spending  busy  hours  over  that 
transcribing  by  which  he  and  his  monks  gained  their  sub 
sistence.  An  interesting  little  story  is  told  in  this  connexion. 

The  Count  of  Nevers,  on  a  certain  occasion,  made  a  long 
stay  with  the  new  community  in  their  wild  solitude  called 
the  Chartreuse.  He  desired  to  increase  his  devotion  by 
association  with  these  saintly  men ;  and,  on  his  return  home, 
felt  himself  so  moved  by  their  poverty  and  penance  that  he 
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immediately  dispatched  to  the  lonely  monastery  "  many 
costly  gifts  and  much  plate  ".  But  the  saint  sent  back  the 
presents,  saying  they  were  far  too  rich  ;  whereupon  the  Count 
sent  instead  a  quantity  of  parchment  and  leather  for  their 
books.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  these  hermit  monks 
have  practically  preserved  their  first  fervour.  Age  after  age 
has  rolled  on  ;  the  world  has  seen  many  changes ;  Faith  has 
waned,  and  many  hearts  have  grown  cold ;  yet  Bruno's  sons 
still  lead  their  solitary  lives — together,  yet  alone  ;  silent,  yet 
with  a  silence  that  surely  speaketh  more  strongly  than  any 
words. 

The  deeper  we  go  into  the  lives  of  the  saints,  the  firmer 
becomes  our  conviction  that  Lacordaire  voiced  the  feeling 
of  soaring  spirits  in  all  ages  when  he  said:  "Nothing  is 
done  without  solitude  ".  This  has  been  so  even  in  the  case 
of  those  saints  most  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Take,  for  instance,  the  seraphic  Francis  of  Assisi, 
whose  life  has  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  our 
Divine  Lord.  In  the  midst  of  his  labours  for  the  salvation 
of  souls — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  traversed  provinces  and 
kingdoms,  preaching  and  exhorting  the  faithful,  converting 
sinners,  reconciling  those  who  were  at  variance — he,  never 
theless,  devoted  long  hours  to  solitude  and  prayer.  He 
loved  to  retire  to  caves,  islets,  or  forest  depths,  where  only 
the  murmuring  pines  broke  the  listening  stillness  ;  or  to 
lonely  mountain  heights,  as  when,  on  Mount  Alvernia,  our 
Saviour  appeared  to  him  under  the  form  of  a  bright  seraph 
crucified ;  and,  behold !  darts  of  fire  emanated  from  the 
Seraph,  and  entered  the  saint's  hands  and  feet  and  side,  and 
Francis  was  indelibly  impressed  with  the  stigmata  of  Christ 
Crucified.  Solitude  was  only  less  dear  to  Francis  than  his 
neighbour's  good. 

And  so  it  was  also  with  his  eldest  son — the  "  Hammer  of 
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Heretics," — the  great  and  lovable  St.  Antony  of  Padua. 
He,  too,  desired  to  become  a  solitary,  and  did  actually  live 
for  months  as  a  hermit  ere  he  entered  on  that  wonderful 
apostolate  which  has  made  his  name  famous  throughout  the 
Christian  world.  Of  him  it  is  believed  that  those  words  of 
"The  Imitation"  were  written:  UA  certain  person,  by 
loving  Me  intimately,  learned  things  divine,  and  spoke 
wonders.  He  profited  more  by  forsaking  all  things  than  by 
studying  subtleties."  1 

Again,  we  find  another  holy  Franciscan,  St.  Didacus,  who 
was  remarkable  from  his  childhood  for  his  love  of  solitude  : 
and,  when  still  quite  young,  retired,  and  led  the  life  of  a 
hermit;  occupying  the  moments  not  spent  in  prayer  in 
weaving  mats,  like  the  Fathers  of  the  desert.  When,  aiming 
at  still  higher  perfection,  he  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
it  is  said  of  him  that,  through  all  his  active  employment 
(his  humility  forbade  him  to  aspire  to  the  priesthood,  and 
he  remained  a  lay-Brother  till  the  day  of  his  death),  no 
matter  what  his  duties,  he  never  ceased  from  prayer.  "The 
high  spiritual  knowledge  that  he  thus  gained,"  writes  one  of 
his  biographers,  "was  such  that  learned  doctors  came  from 
afar  to  consult  him  " ;  whilst  his  works  of  charity  and  devo 
tion  to  the  sick  were  carried  to  heroic  heights. 

Of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  we  read  that  he  loved,  when  quite 
a  child,  to  climb  up  into  the  branches  of  a  big  oak  near  his 
home,  and  there  he  would  remain  for  hours  in  prayer.  And 
similar  instances  might  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied ; 
but  we  need  no  further  proof  of  the  love  of  the  greatest 
saints  for  solitude  and  silence.  Truly  has  it  been  written 
of  them  that  "they  shunned  the  company  of  men  when 
they  could,  and  chose  rather  to  live  unto  God  in  secret ". 
Their  example  ought  to  encourage  us  to  imitate  them  in 

1  "  Imitation,"  Book  III,  ch.  XLIII.  §  4. 
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a  lesser  degree,  and  in  accordance  with  the  duties  of  our 
position. 

"  In  silence  and  in  quiet,"  we  are  told  by  the  holy  author 
of  "The  Imitation,"  "  the  devout  soul  maketh  progress,  and 
learneth  the  hidden  things  of  Scripture".  And  he  adds, 
furthermore,  such  words  of  practical  advice  that  none  fitter 
could  be  found  wherewith  to  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of 
those  who,  with  our  Divine  Lord  Himself,  have  turned  aside 
from  the  crowd  :  "  If  thou  wilt  withdraw  from  superfluous 
talking  and  idle  visiting,  and  from  giving  ear  to  news  and 
rumours  thou  shalt  find  time  sufficient  and  proper  to  spend 
in  good  meditations  ". 

XX. 

ANCIENT  CROSSES  IN  IRELAND  AND  ENG 
LAND. 

BESIDE  a  broad  river — a  river  clear  and  pure  as  only  a 
spring  bursting  from  a  rock  can  be — stand  the  ruins  of  what 
was  once,  perchance,  the  most  famous  abbey  of  the  West  of 
Ireland.  In  the  year  A.D.  624,  Domnall  MacHugh  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  ancient  and  celebrated  monastery  of 
Cong,  for  St.  Fechin,  its  first  abbot.  It  is  placed  on  a  neck 
of  limestone  country  about  four  miles  broad,  enclosed  in  an 
angle  between  the  wide,  translucent  river  just  mentioned, 
and  a  smaller  stream  not  less  limpid.  In  1010,  we  are 
told  "  it  was  one  of  the  five  Sees  of  the  Province  of  Con- 
naught  ".  In  1114  the  abbey  was  burned,  but  rebuilt  dur 
ing  the  same  century  for  the  Order  of  Augustinians. 

The  surroundings,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  venerable 
abbeys  in  England  as  well  as  Ireland,  are  singularly  beauti 
ful.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  Cong  is  almost  as  charm 
ingly  situated  as  Killarney ;  though  it  is  impossible  to 
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believe  that  any  place  could  compare  with  that  favoured 
spot  where  there  is  a  magic,  a  witchery  of  fascination  no  pen 
can  write  or  words  can  say.  Cong,  however,  has  a  very  wild 
and  bold  and  impressive  environment ;  and  nowhere  are  the 
vestiges  of  a  prehistoric  past  more  traceable  than  about  its 
pretty  little  village. 

A  reliable  authority  informs  us  that  "  the  most  ancient 
memorial  of  the  past  to  be  found  at  Cong  is  the  dismantled 
cross,  whose  shaft  lies  in  the  abbey ;  but  its  base,  with  a 
plainly  cut  modern  shaft  and  cross,  stands  in  the  village 
street ;  and  on  this  base  are  recorded  the  names  of  two 
abbots,  Niahol  and  Gillibard  O'Duffy  ".  The  ancient  cross 
of  Cong  is  a  masterpiece.  It  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  words  of  Sir  William  Wilde,  who  says  : — 

"  It  consists  of  an  oaken  cross,  covered  with  plates  of 
bronze  and  silver,  washed  in  many  places  with  a  thick  layer 
of  gold,  and  having  interspersed  golden  filigree  work  of 
most  minute  character  around  its  front  centre.  All  the  front 
and  back  plates  are  elaborately  carved  with  that  intertwined 
pattern,  or  strapwork,  with  grotesque  animals,  which  is 
specially  characteristic  of  Irish  ornamentation.  The  outer 
corners  of  each  compartment  were  originally  studded  with 
precious  stones,  glass,  or  figured  enamel  paste,  in  white  and 
dark  blue  colours.  Supported  upon  a  raised  boss,  decorated 
with  niello  in  the  centre,  there  is  a  large  polished  crystal, 
under  which  was  placed  originally  the  relic  sent  from  Rome 
to  King  Turloch  O'Connor,  in  1123,  .  .  .  Around  its  sides 
are  a  series  of  Latin  and  Irish  inscriptions,  both  in  the  Irish 
character  ;  the  letters  are  punched  into  the  silver  plate,  ap 
parently  by  dies  or  types.  .  .  .  The  foot  of  the  cross  springs 
from  a  highly  decorated  dog's  head,  which  rises  out  of  a 
globe  ;  the  ornamentations  of  which,  in  detail,  are  a  marvel 
of  workmanship  of  its  own,  or  any  other  period.  Beneath 
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that  wall  is  a  decorated  socket,  into  which  was  inserted  the 
staff,  or  pole,  with  which  the  cross  was  carried." 

The  main  inscription,  twice  repeated,  is  a  Latin  verse, 
which,  when  translated,  runs  thus :  "  In  this  cross  is  the 
Cross  enclosed  on  which  the  Founder  of  the  world  suf 
fered  ".  From  the  Irish  inscriptions,  which  for  us  are  the 
chief  point  of  interest,  we  learn  who  were  the  patrons  of  this 
extraordinary  work  of  ancient  art,  and  what  was  its  purpose. 
These  inscriptions  ask  the  prayers  of  faithful  Christians  "  for 
the  repose  of  Turloch  O'Connor,  King  of  Erin,  for  whom 
this  shrine  was  made,  to  hold  a  remnant  of  the  True  Cross 
which  he  had  procured  "  ;  also  for  the  soul  of  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Connaught,  who  has  been  described  (by  the  Four 
Masters)  as  "  Chief  Senior  of  all  Ireland  in  wisdom,  in 
chastity,  in  the  bestowal  of  jewels  and  food  " ;  and  who  was 
at  Cong  when  called  to  his  eternal  reward  on  16  May,  1 150. 
Again,  prayers  are  asked  "  for  Flannacan  Duffy,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  shrine  was  made  "  ;  and  lastly  "  for 
Maelisu  MacBraddan  O'Echan,  who  made  this  shrine  ". 

This  oaken  cross — an  indubitable  proof  of  Irish  skill — is 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;  while  the 
famous  Augustinian  Priory  of  Cong,  which  suffered  the 
usual  fate  of  monasteries  in  1538,  is  only  a  picturesque  ruin, 
instead  of  a  centre  of  learning  and  the  arts. 

Two  other  celebrated  Celtic  crosses  are  those  of  Monas- 
terboice — huge  structures  of  richly  sculptured  stone.  Some 
idea  of  their  size  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
larger  of  them  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  height,  and  three 
stones  form  the  whole  of  it.  One  of  these  stones,  which 
constitutes  "  the  cap  of  the  cross,"  represents  in  itself  a 
church  of  the  ancient  Irish  type,  with  high  pitched  roof,  such 
as  we  may  still  see  at  Kells  or  Killaloe.  The  arms  of  the 
cross,  and  the  ring  which  embraces  them  in  true  Celtic 
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fashion,  are  sculptured  in  panels  ;  as  is  also  the  long,  slender 
shaft, — each  panel  depicting  some  scene  in  Scripture  history. 
Mutilation  and  exposure  to  the  storms  of  centuries  have 
somewhat  defaced  the  carving  ;  but  the  extreme  richness  of 
the  embossed  stonework  remains  ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  cross  of  Muiredach,  the  elaborate  tracery,  and  its 
representation  of  man  and  beast,  are  practically  unimpaired. 
It  bears  the  inscription,  "  Pray  for  Muiredach,  by  whom 
this  cross  was  made  ".  And  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  it  dates 
from  either  the  ninth  or  the  tenth  century,  seeing  that  the 
Annals  of  Monasterboice  record  the  names  of  only  two 
abbots  called  Muiredach, — one  of  whom  died  in  844,  and 
the  other  in  924. 

The  compartments  of  this  cross,  and  also  the  figures,  are 
large ;  and  the  interesting  point  for  us  is  that  they  form  a 
complete  historical  document,  representing  Irish  priests  and 
Irish  warriors  in  the  habit  of  their  time ;  whilst  the  panels 
that  depict  such  subjects  as  the  expulsion  of  our  First 
Parents  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  possess  a  simple  dramatic 
force  which  has  called  forth  the  praise  of  experts.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  well  said  that  "  here  sculpture  seems  far  advanced 
on  its  way  to  a  free  artistic  treatment  of  the  figure.  Here 
we  find  the  Irish  genius  displaying  itself,  not  only  in  the 
formal  perfection  of  interlaced  design,  but  in  the  nobler 
effort  to  render  life  and  movement." 

Monasterboice  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  purely  Irish 
learning,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  (it  was  founded 
in  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Boetius)  and  is  typical  of  Celtic 
abbeys.  Here  the  delighted  archaeologist  will  find  a  big 
bell-tower, — "  one  of  the  hundred,"  we  are  told,  "  scattered 
through  Ireland,  so  strongly  built  that  many  of  them  still 
remain  almost  intact,  though  ten  centuries  may  have  gone 
by  since  their  erection  ".  This  one  at  Monasterboice  rises 
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to  a  height  of  no  feet,  but  its  top  has  been  shattered. 
Authorities  on  the  subject  believe  that  it  has  so  remained 
ever  since  a  disastrous  fire  which  took  place  sometime  during 
the  year  1097,  when  many  books  and  other  treasures  were 
destroyed. 

We  know  that  in  those  early  days  forts  were  of  earth  or 
loose  stone ;  houses  of  wattle  and  plaster  or  of  timber. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  the 
mason's  and  stone-worker's  art  had  not  yet  been  discovered. 
The  round  towers  alone  are  sufficient  proof  of  the  rare  skill 
of  their  builders  ;  not  to  speak  of  Cormac's  famous  chapel 
at  Cashel,  than  which  hardly  anything  more  impressive  can 
be  found,  affording  as  it  does  unmistakable  demonstration 
of  the  point  to  which  Irish  culture  had  attained  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  one  decorated  build 
ing  of  a  prior  epoch  that  has  come  down  to  us  intact,  and 
represents  the  fin  il  architectural  developments  carried  out 
by  Irish  workmen  and  Irish  designers,  on  absolutely  Irish 
lines  ;  at  a  time,  moreover,  when  Cashel,  the  royal  residence 
of  the  Kings  of  Munster,  was  granted  to  the  religious,  and 
made  the  home  of  piety,  learning,  and  the  arts. 

As  at  Kells,  Monasterboice,  Clonmacnoise  and  elsewhere, 
a  slender  round  tower,  in  perfect  preservation,  stands  at 
Cushel ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that,  except 
in  ecclesiastical  centres,  these  marvellous  belfries  were  not 
erected. 

The  architecture  of  Mellifont,  called  "  Honey  Fountain," 
that  celebrated  abbey,  the  earliest  of  the  forty-two  monasteries 
built  by  the  Cistercians  in  Ireland,  shows  that  Irish  crafts 
men,  under  competent  direction,  were  capable  of  almost 
anything.  Ruined  though  it  be,  a  wonderful  story  in  stone 
is  told  in  the  cruciform  church  of  this  famous  house,  contain 
ing  a  semicircular  chapel  in  each  transept ;  in  its  cloisters, 
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chapter-house,  solid  gate-tower,  and  exquisite  octagon  bap 
tistery.  The  subtle,  the  extreme  exactitude  and  reverent 
patience  shown  in  the  rich  elaborateness  of  detail  speak  in 
voiceless  language  of  "  a  hidden  spirit  that  we  may  or  may 
not  understand " — the  spirit  of  faith  and  of  piety  and  of 
prayer — the  spirit  that  animated  the  loving  carvers  of  old. 

But  how  came  that  skilful  architect,  Brother  Robert,  to 
find  his  way  to  the  fair  valley  in  which  he  founded  Mellifont  ? 
Briefly,  the  story  is  this.  St.  Malachy  O'Morgair,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  when  journeying  to  Rome  in  1139,  rested  on  the 
way  at  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux.  Naturally,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  St.  Bernard,  "  then  probably  the  greatest 
religious  force  in  Europe,"  not  only  on  account  of  his  own 
extraordinary  personality,  but  also  through  his  influence,  as 
it  manifested  itself  in  the  wonderful  Cistercian  Order  then 
springing  into  power  and  prominence.  The  two  saints 
became  intimate  friends,  and  Malachy  "left  certain  of  his 
followers  to  be  trained  in  the  Cistercian  rule  ".  If  proof  were 
needed  of  the  friendship  between  Bernard  and  Malachy,  we 
have  only  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  the  former  in  order  to 
discover  more  than  sufficient  testimony.  But  the  point  for 
us  is  that  the  Irishmen  left  by  Malachy  returned  to  their 
native  land  in  the  course  of  five  years,  accompanied  by  some 
foreign  monks,  amongst  whom  was  the  aforementioned 
Brother  Robert.  Thus  it  was  that  they  came  to  the  Boyne 
valley ;  and,  with  the  founding  of  Mellifont,  they  inaugurated 
also  "a  stricter  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  a  more  developed 
civilization  than  had  existed  in  Ireland  before  ". 

It  was  not  merely  the  Continental  style  of  architecture 
which  the  Cistercian  colony  brought  to  Mellifont,  but  some 
thing  less  insular,  more  cosmopolitan  than  the  old  centres  of 
Irish  religion  had  been — something  which  tended  to  draw 
the  Island  of  Saints  into  fuller  harmony  with  Rome,  the 
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heart  of  Christendom ;  at  the  same  time  not  destroying  the 
old,  but  rather  becoming  amalgamated  with  it.  The  more 
carefully  we  study  ancient  Celtic  crosses,  the  more  completely 
are  we  convinced  of  the  really  marvellous  skill  of  these  early 
Irish  artificers,  whose  work  in  metal  can  stand  comparison 
with  that  of  any  age  or  country  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  well  and 
truly  said  that  "  what  the  monkish  illuminator  did  with  pencil 
and  colours  in  the  Book  of  Kells,  another  monk  in  the  West 
[at  Cong]  did  with  infinitely  fine  tracery  of  drawn  metal,  and 
with  inlay  of  precious  stones  ". 

In  England  also  crosses  were  constantly  found — roadside 
crosses,  market  crosses  (such  as  that  at  Chichester),  and  the 
like.  One  old  rhyme,  about  the  famous  Sir  Hugh  Bigod, 
refers  to  a  market  cross  in  Suffolk.  It  runs  thus  : — 

When  the  Bailey  had  ridden  to  Bramfield  oak, 

Sir  Hugh  was  in  Ilkshall  bower  ; 
When  the  Bailey  had  ridden  to  Halesworth  Cross, 

He  was  singing  in  Bungay  tower. 

Of  the  old  churchyard  crosses,  few  naturally  survive  ;  the 
so-called  Reformation  having  swept  away  all  such  sacred 
relics,  with  the  celebrated  roods  and  images.  In  the  church 
yard  of  Somersby,  Lincolnshire,  of  which  the  father  of  the 
late  Lord  Tennyson  was  rector,  there  stands  (or  did  stand 
till  quite  recently)  a  very  ancient  cross,  fourteen  feet  high, 
including  the  base.  Its  shaft  is  octagonal,  and  one  side  of 
the  cross  shows  our  Lord  crucified  ;  whilst  on  the  other 
there  is  an  image  of  our  Blessed  Lady  with  her  Divine  Son. 

The  crosses  raised  by  Edward  I,  as  memorials  of  love 
and  sorrow,  at  every  spot  where  his  wife's  bier  had  rested,  were 
for  years  a  striking  evidence  of  the  faith  and  piety  of  one  in 
whom  a  strange  tenderness  and  sensitiveness  to  affection  was 
concealed  beneath  a  stern  imperiousness  of  outer  bearing. 
"I  loved  her  tenderly  in  her  lifetime,"  this  typical  repre- 
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sentative  of  his  race  wrote  to  Eleanor's  friend,  the  Abbot  of 
Clugny  ;   "  I  do  not  cease  to  love  her  now  that  she  is  dead." 

We  are  well  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  wayside  crosses  in 
Bavaria,  Belgium,  Catholic  Switzerland,  and  the  Catholic 
parts  of  Germany  ;  but  if  we  turn  to  Chaucer's  works,  we 
shall  find  that  similar  wayside  roods  and  images  were  quite  as 
frequent  in  Merrie  England  of  old.  It  is  also  evident  that 
it  was  customary  to  teach  the  school  children  reverently  to 
salute  the  same ;  for  we  are  told  that  "a  widow's  son,  alitel 
clergion,  that  seven  year  was  of  age,"  when  he  saw  the  image 
of  Christ's  Holy  Mother,  was  wont  to  "  kneel  adown  and  say 
an  Ave  Maria  "  ere  he  went  on  his  way.  Very  often,  too,  the 
lines  of  St.  Bonaventure,  which  are  quoted  in  the  "  Sarum 
Prymer,"  would  be  written  or  painted  beneath  these  roadside 
statues,  as  in  the  corner  of  the  big  stone  wall,  a  mile  in 
circuit,  built  in  1484  round  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  the 
Cluniac  Abbey  at  Paisley. 

We  read  that,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VI  (1424-5),  "a  tenant  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans, 
by  name  William,  being  at  Marford,  and  afflicted  with  blind 
ness,  in  a  spirit  of  devotion  caused  a  wooden  cross  to  be 
erected  by  the  road  leading  to  Codicote,  and  near  it  to  be 
placed  an  image  of  our  Lady  in  alabaster  ".l  There  was 
also,  within  the  area  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  "a  stately 
marble  cross  of  the  most  perfect  workmanship,  having  on 
one  side  the  figure  of  Christ  Crucified,  and  on  the  other  the 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  with  our  Saviour  in  her 
arms  ". 

Again,  in  the  churchyard  of  Dundry,  North  Somerset,  is 
an  extremely  handsome  old  cross,  with  a  tall  shaft  having 
an  ornamented  head,  nearly  perfect,  fixed  on  a  high  pedestal, 
on  five  rows  of  steps.  Near  it  used  to  stand  an  immense 

1  See  "  Chron.  Mon.  S.  Albani,"  Vol.  I,  p.  6.     Rolls  Edit. 
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stone,  "of  about  five  feet  cubic  measure,"  which  has  since 
been  removed  to  the  south  side  of  the  church.  It  was  called 
the  money-stone ;  and  on  it,  according  to  one  historian,  the 
poor  were  paid  from  time  immemorial.  At  Cheddar,  too, 
there  is  a  very  ancient  hexagonal  market  cross  ;  and  there 
used  to  be  one  at  Banwell,  as  at  many  other  places  in 
Somersetshire.  Such  instances  indeed  might  be  almost 
indefinitely  multiplied. 

How  very  general  these  crosses  were  is  still  further  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  about  the  year  1389,  the  Wycliffites 
"  preached  openly  against  pilgrimages  to  the  rode  [rood]  of 
the  north  dore," — that  is,  the  celebrated  rood  at  the  north 
door  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  which  was  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration,  and  to  which  numerous  offerings  were 
made.  For  example,  in  the  accounts  of  Elizabeth  of  York, 
dated  24  December,  1502,  we  read  :  "  Item,  for  the  offering 
of  the  Queen  to  the  rode  at  the  north  dore  of  Polles, 
iii.  shillings,  viii.  pence  ".  This,  it  will  be  remarked,  was 
a  Christmas  offering.  The  heretical  author  continues : 
"  Wherefore  it  is  vain  waste  to  trot  to  Walsingham  rather 
than  to  each  other  place  in  which  an  image  of  Marie  is  ; 
and  to  the  rode  of  the  north  dore  at  London,  rather  than  to 
each  [any]  other  rode  in  whatever  place  he  be  ". 

Such  sophisms  as  these,  however,  revealed  themselves 
later  on  at  their  true  worth  ;  for  when  pilgrimages  to  the 
holy  roods  and  to  our  Lady  ceased,  when  churches  were 
destroyed  and  shrines  sacrilegiously  pillaged,  the  people 
found  that  those  who  had  been  bidden  "  to  leave  pilgrim 
ages,  and  do  their  pilgrimages  to  their  poor  neighbours," 
were  the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  spoils  so  sinfully 
obtained ;  whilst  in  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  one 
of  the  chief  means  of  piety,  of  tenderness  of  heart,  of  true 
charity  and  compassion,  had  been  for  ever  destroyed. 
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XXI. 
MEDIAEVAL  OXFORD. 

To  trace  the  steps  by  which  those  great  schools  which  bear 
the  name  of  Universities  attained  their  intellectual  eminence, 
is  always  interesting,  often  fascinating,  and  never  devoid  of 
incontestable  evidence  that,  at  the  time  of  their  establish 
ment,  their  founders  were  all  deeply  imbued  with  Catholic 
faith  and  Catholic  fervour.  Everywhere  throughout  Europe 
these  foundations  sprang  up  as  the  result  of  that  new  impulse 
which  Christendom  had  received  from  the  Crusades.  Un 
questionably  a  fresh  fervour  of  study  arose  in  the  West  on 
account  of  its  contact  with  the  more  civilized  East.  The 
schools  of  Cordova  or  Bagdad  gave  to  travellers  like  Adelard 
of  Bath  the  first  rudiments  of  physical  and  mathematical 
science.  Caesar  and  Virgil  were  once  more  included  in  the 
course  of  monastic  studies.  The  Roman  Law  was  revived 
by  the  doctors  of  Bologna.  The  scholastic  philosophy 
sprang  up  and  flourished  mightily  in  the  French  University, 
where  English  scholars  gathered  in  thousands  round  the 
chairs  of  William  of  Champeaux  or  Abelard ;  indeed  the 
glories  of  Paris  for  a  time,  at  least,  obscured  the  intellectual 
efforts  of  other  countries.  Thomas  a  Becket  was  irresistibly 
drawn  thither  from  his  school  at  Merton ;  John  of  Salisbury 
became  famous  as  one  of  the  Parisian  teachers. 

During  the  preceding  centuries  we  have  seen  half  Christen 
dom  hurrying  to  the  tomb  of  its  Lord.  Thousands  of 
warriors,  with  the  crusader's  cross  upon  their  breasts,  had 
died  fighting  to  save  the  Holy  Places  from  the  infidel,  but 
now,  as  a  modern  writer  has  truly  said :  "  The  long  mental 
inactivity  of  feudal  Europe  was  broken  up  like  ice  before  a 
summer's  sun,"  and  in  place  of  bands  of  soldiers,  the  high 
ways  were  crowded  with  young  scholars  hastening  to  the 
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chosen  seats  where  teachers  of  repute  were  gathered  together 
— such  teachers  as  Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm,  who  hesitated 
not  to  cross  sea  and  land,  to  endure  hardships  and  difficulties 
innumerable,  in  order  that  they  might  spread  the  love  of 
learning  for  learning's  sake,  and  inspire  their  pupils  "  to 
follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star  beyond  the  utmost 
bound  of  human  thought  ". 

"  A  new  power,"  we  are  told,  "  had  sprung  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  world  as  yet  under  the  influence  of  sheer  brute 
force."  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note  that  whilst  the  wander 
ing  scholars  were  received  with  enthusiasm  in  every  cloister, 
and  hailed  as  masters  by  the  eager  throng  of  students  who 
sat  so  willingly  at  their  feet,  even  the  smallest  school  was 
European  and  not  local.  A  common  language,  the  Latin 
tongue,  superseded,  within  academical  bounds,  the  speech  of 
individual  countries;  and  not  merely  every  province  of 
France,  but  every  people  of  Christendom,  had  its  place 
amongst  the  "  nations  "  of  Paris  or  Padua.  ".  .  .  Dante  felt 
himself  as  little  a  stranger  in  the  '  Latin  '  quarter  around 
Mont  St.  Genevievc,  as  under  the  arches  of  Bologna,"  l  and 
more  and  more  as  time  went  on,  a  common  intellectual 
kinship  and  rivalry  took  the  place  of  the  petty  strifes  which 
parted  province  from  province,  and  realm  from  realm. 
Even  in  England,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  this  work  of 
fusion  had  to  be  done.  The  spirit  of  isolation,  and  the 
feuds  between  Northerner  and  Southerner  were  held  in 
check  by  the  larger  comprehensiveness  and  the  manifold 
controlling  forces  of  an  institution  whose  government  rested 
on  a  purely  democratic  basis.  "  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III,"  we  are  told,  "that  the  English  Universities  begin  to 
exercise  a  definite  influence  on  the  intellectual  life  of 
Englishmen." 

1  See  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People  "  (Green). 
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Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Cam 
bridge,  but  Oxford  offers  a  wide  field  of  interest ;  and  it  is 
to  Oxford,  the  home  of  so  many  of  our  greatest  scholars, 
that  our  thoughts  naturally  turn.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  it  stood  in  the  first  rank  among  English  towns. 
Round  it  lay  a  wild  and  richly  wooded  country.  The 
swampy  marsh  land  along  the  rivers  Cherwell  and  Isis, 
guarded  it  on  every  side  but  the  north,  and  was,  in  truth,  a 
more  effectual  defence  than  the  stately  castle  which  marked 
its  strategic  importance ;  a  noble  Abbey  of  Austin  Canons 
rose  amidst  the  meadows  beneath  the  castle.  Girt  in  with 
massive  walls,  the  town  was  dominated  by  the  church  of  St. 
Martin,  whilst  the  ancient  priory  of  St.  Frideswide,  which 
still  exists  as  the  diocesan  Cathedral,  gave  the  place  ecclesi 
astical  dignity — a  dignity  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  piety 
of  the  Norman  Castellanes  had  rebuilt  almost  all  the  parish 
churches  of  the  city,  and  founded  within  their  new  castle 
walls  the  church  of  the  Canons  of  St.  George. 

In  the  fields  to  the  north,  the  last  of  the  Norman  Kings 
had  erected  his  palace  of  Beaumont ;  and  the  frequent  visits 
of  royalty,  together  with  the  constant  presence  of  important 
parliaments,  evidenced  the  political  weight  of  Oxford  in  the 
realm.  Its  burghers  enjoyed  a  liberty  equal  to  that  of  the 
metropolis  itself;  trade  began  to  flourish. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  the  University  was  un 
obtrusively  increasing  in  numbers  and  repute ;  though  the 
exact  causes  which  drew  teachers  and  students  within  its  walls, 
cannot  now  be  definitely  ascertained.  Whatever  they  may 
have  been,  its  educational  position  was  soon  firmly  estab 
lished,  for  Gerald  de  Barri,  or  Gerald  of  Wales  (Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  as  he  is  usually  called)  tells  us  that,  in  his  day, 
the  most  learned  and  famous  of  the  English  clergy  were  to 
be  found  within  its  walls. 
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Gerald  himself  is  a  singularly  interesting  figure.  Of  Welsh 
extraction,  it  has  been  truly  said  "  something  of  the  restless 
Celtic  fire  runs  alike  through  his  writings  and  his  life  ". 
Gay,  witty,  shrewd,  critical,  and  full  of  sound  common 
sense,  in  his  hands  "  the  stately  Latin  tongue  took  the 
vivacity  and  picturesqueness  of  the  jongleur's  verse  ".  He 
was  the  founder  of  our  popular  literature,  as  he  was  the 
originator  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  pamphlet.  "  It 
is  better  to  be  dumb  than  not  to  be  understood,"  he  char 
acteristically  exclaims,  when  referring  to  the  novelty  of  his 
own  style.  "  New  times  require  new  fashions,  and  so  I 
have  thrown  utterly  aside  the  old  and  dry  method  of  some 
authors,  and  aimed  at  adopting  the  mode  of  speech  which 
is  actually  in  vogue  to-day."  The  opening  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century  found  Oxford  without  a  rival  in  its  own 
country ;  whilst  in  European  celebrity,  it  took  rank  with  the 
greatest  schools  of  the  Western  World.  In  outward  ap 
pearance,  however,  it  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  vener 
able  city  of  dreaming  spires  and  old-time  peace  we  see 
to-day. 

Most  of  the  beautiful  colleges  raised  by  the  generosity 
and  devotion  of  our  Catholic  forefathers  had  yet  to  be  built, 
and  the  Oxford  of  that  day  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  collection  of  the  mean  streets  and  far  from  cleanly  lanes 
of  a  mediaeval  town.  Learning  had  to  be  gained  under  the 
most  unfavourable  conditions.  Nevertheless,  thousands  of 
eager  students  "  huddled  in  bare  lodging-houses  "  at  night, 
gathered  round  teachers  as  poor  as  themselves  during  the 
day,  and  even  begged  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  singing 
meanwhile  the  Salve  Regtna,  and  asking  an  alms  for  our  Lady's 
love,  because,  when  made  in  her  sweet  name,  such  requests 
were  rarely  if  ever  refused. 

In  those  days,  it  must  be  remembered,  knowledge  made 
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the  "master";  to  know  more  than  his  fellows  was  a  man's 
sole  claim  to  supremacy  in  the  schools.  The  son  of  the 
highest  noble  in  the  land  stood  on  exactly  the  same  plane 
as  the  mendicant  student.  In  church  porch  and  house 
porch,  the  masters  assembled  their  pupils  round  them.  We 
can  picture  the  enthusiastic  groups — every  face  alight  with 
that  keen  thirst  for  learning,  that  passionate  poetry  of 
devotion,  that  mystical  piety,  which  made  the  bare-footed 
Friar  and  the  poorest  scholar  welcome. 

A  student's  room  in  the  Oxford  of  that  period,  contained 
little  save  "  his  books  great  and  small,  on  shelves  couched 
at  his  bed's  head,"  with,  in  some  cases,  "a  gay  psaltrie  on 
which  he  made  on  nights  melodic  "-1  His  personal  outfit 
was  equally  simple,  being  often  little  more  than  "a  grey 
gown  reaching  to  his  feet,"  as  we  read  of  the  holy  St. 
Edmund  of  Abingdon,  "  a  hair  shirt,  and  a  bible  ".  Edmund 
Rich,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  saint, 
left  his  home  in  the  little  lane  at  Abingdon,  which  still  bears 
his  name,  and  came,  when  only  twelve  years  old,  to  study 
at  Oxford.  There,  we  are  told,  "he  found  his  school  in 
an  inn  that  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Eynsham,  where  his 
father  had  taken  refuge  from  the  world,"  and  there,  while 
"still  a  boy  studying  grammar,"  he  "  secretly  "  espoused 
an  image  of  our  Lady,  "  which  we,"  says  the  chronicler  of 
Lanercrost,  "as  well  as  the  whole  University  have  often 
seen,  by  placing  on  the  finger  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  a  ring 
of  gold.  This  ring,"  he  adds,  "many  have  since  beheld 
with  their  own  eyes."  No  biographer  of  the  Saint  appears 
to  have  stated  where  this  interesting  ceremony  took  place, 
though  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  happened  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  the  Black  Friars,  as  we  see  from  the  following  : 

1  See  Chaucer. 
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"  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,"  says  the  history 
of  Oxford,  "  R.  Mulner  gave  them  (i.e.  the  Dominicans) 
lands  in  the  parish  of  St.  Aldgate,  and  when  he  gave  his 
nephew,  H.  Wycombe,  a  part  of  the  neighbouring  messuage, 
he  did  so  on  condition,  that  he  and  his  successors  should 
pay  yearly  four  shillings  to  maintain  a  light  at  the  Altar  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolas  where 
the  Black  Friars  live" 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  seal  of  the  Black  Friars  of 
Oxford  represents  our  Lady  with  her  Divine  Child  in  her 
arms,  and  at  her  feet  a  little  figure,  which  authorities  on  the 
subject  presume  to  be  the  young  Saint  Edmund,  who,  besides 
being  called  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  English  Church,  is 
not  less  noted  for  his  devotion  to  the  glorious  Mother  of 
God.  For  this  reason  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that, 
"  in  his  mouth  was  never  aught  save  peace,  purity,  and 
piety " ;  and  that  in  his  heart  "  was  naught  save  Christ 
alone  ".  During  his  studies,  the  image  of  Mary  Immacu 
late  stood  ever  on  his  table.  The  Lady  Chapel  attached  to 
St.  Peter's  Church  was  built  by  him  for  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  pupils,  and  in  it  he  was  accustomed  to  recite  the 
Canonical  Hours,  together  with  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

All  that  was  purest  and  highest  appealed  strongly  to  such 
a  character  as  his  ;  he  flung  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
nobler  life  of  the  University  ;  and  thus  the  years  rolled  on 
— those  years  of  fervent  devotion  and  strenuous  intellectual 
labour,  broken  sometimes  by  attacks  of  the  fever  which 
raged  in  the  crowded  unhealthy  streets — till  at  length  the 
time  arrived  for  completing  his  education  in  Paris,  whither 
he  and  his  brother  Robert,  hand  in  hand,  begged  their  way 
as  poor  scholars  were  wont  to  do. 

On  his  return  from  the  great  school  of  Western  Christen- 
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dom,  "  Edmund,"  we  are  told,  "  still  true  to  his  virgin  bridal, 
became  the  most  popular  of  Oxford  teachers.  It  is  to  him," 
continues  the  same  historian,  "  that  Oxford  owes  her  first 
introduction  to  the  logic  of  Aristotle." 

Looking  back  into  the  dim  and  distant  past,  the  young 
tutor's  winning  personality  seems  to  stand  out  with  strangely 
luminous  distinctness.     We  can  imagine  him  in  the  little 
room  he  had  hired,  close  by  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
to  whom  his  life  was  vowed ;  we  can  picture  him,  after  a 
sleepless  night  of  prayer,  gentle,  and  gracious,  and  bright, 
with  the  singular  charm  of  manner  and  graceful  courtesy 
his  French  training  had  given  him,  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  eager  pupils,  whom  his  chivalrous  love  of  learning  allowed 
to  pay  what  they  would.     We  can  see  him,  in  his  contempt 
for  worldly  things,  carelessly,  perchance  even  with  a  touch 
of  scholarly  pride,  throwing  down  the  fee  on  a  window  ledge, 
from  which  some  dishonest  student  might  afterwards  run  off 
with  it.     But  existence  in  the  Oxford  of  those  days,  was  not 
one  alone  of  studious  peace.     Turbulence  and  strife  con 
stantly  prevailed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  retainers,  who 
followed  their  young  lords  to  the  University,  often  fought 
out  the  feuds   of  their   respective   houses   in    the    streets. 
Town  and  gown  rows  also  were  not  by  any  means  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  these  frequently  expanded  into  a  general 
and  even  murderous  affray  when  the  academical  bell  of  St. 
Mary's  would  vie  with  the  town  bell  of  St.  Martin's  in  clang 
ing  to  arms.     Scholars  from  Kent,  and  scholars  from  Scot 
land  exemplified  in  their  quarrels  the  bitter  struggle  between 
North  and  South.     Every  phase  of  controversy  and  political 
contention  was  preluded  by  some  fierce  outbreak  amongst 
the  students,  till  it  grew  to  be  a  common  saying  :  "  When 
Oxford  draws  knife,  England's  soon  at  strife  ". 

1  See  Green's  "Short  History  of  the  English  People  ". 
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We  must  now,  however,  turn  to  the  coming  of  the  Friars, 
those  zealous  sons  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  in  whose 
ranks  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  University  found  its 
highest  representative.  "  Within  a  short  time  after  their  estab 
lishment  in  England,"  writes  a  reliable  authority,  "  we  find  as 
many  as  thirty  readers  or  lecturers  appointed  at  Hereford, 
Leicester,  Bristol,  and  other  places,  and  a  regular  succession 
of  teachers  provided  at  each  University."  l 

The  first  provincial  of  the  Grey  Friars  built  a  school  in 
their  Oxford  house.  This  school  rapidly  rose  into  promin 
ence,  particularly  after  the  provincial  had  persuaded  the 
learned  Grosteste  to  lecture  there.  This  great  and  good 
man,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  singlehearted  of  the 
English  bishops,  on  being  raised  to  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
steadily  exerted  his  influence  to  secure  study  amongst  the 
Friars,  as  well  as  to  obtain  their  establishment  in  the  Uni 
versity.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Grey  Brethren, 
and  was  ably  seconded  by  his  scholar,  Adam  Marsh,  or  de 
Marisco,  "  under  whom,"  we  read,  "  the  Franciscan  school 
at  Oxford  attained  a  reputation  throughout  Christendom  ". 
So  great  was  the  efficiency  of  its  teaching  staff,  that  Cologne, 
Lyons,  and  even  Paris  borrowed  from  it  their  professors  ; 
indeed,  it  was  owing  to  its  influence  that  Oxford  now  sprang 
into  a  position  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Paris. 

Both  Adam  de  Marisco  and  Grosteste  were  close  friends 
of  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
patrons  of  the  Friars.  Earl  Simon  it  will  be  remembered, 
though  socially  cheerful  and  pleasant,  with  a  high  sense  of 
honour,  and  the  earnest  piety  of  his  father,  possessed  a  fierce 
and  fiery  temper,  which  Friar  Adam,  incapable  of  human 
respect,  did  not  hesitate  to  remark  upon.  "  Better  is  a 

1  See  Green. 
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patient  man,"  he  writes  to  his  noble  friend,  "  than  a  strong 
man ;  and  he  who  can  rule  his  own  temper,  than  he  who 
storms  a  city.  What  use  is  it  to  provide  for  the  peace  of 
your  fellow-citizens  and  not  guard  the  peace  of  your  own 
household  ?  "  The  work  of  the  Friars  amongst  both  the 
sick  and  the  lepers  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  physical 
sciences  ;  whilst  the  immense  enthusiasm  with  which  their 
preaching  was  everywhere  received,  induced  a  deeper  study 
of  theology ;  the  latter  science  had  been  to  a  very  large 
extent  superseded  by  the  more  lucrative  study  of  Canon 
Law. 

The  Dominicans  also  were  engaged  in  the  advancement 
of  learning,  for  we  know  that,  at  Oxford,  the  Black  Friars 
lectured  on  theology  in  the  nave  of  their  new  church  ;  while 
philosophy  was  taught  in  the  cloister.  "  Zeal,"  their  holy 
founder  was  wont  to  exclaim,  when  speaking  of  the  Albi- 
gensian  heretics  and  the  means  of  winning  them  back  to  the 
true  fold  of  Christ, — "  zeal  must  be  met  by  zeal,  lowliness 
by  lowliness,  false  sanctity  by  real  sanctity,  preaching  lies 
by  preaching  truth".  At  first  sight,  it  would  appear  that 
Dominic,  so  different  in  character,  could  never  be  in  har 
mony  with  the  mystical  piety,  the  large  enthusiasms,  the 
passionate  poetry,  the  all-embracing  tenderness  of  his  friend, 
Francis  of  Assisi,  whose  life,  it  has  been  charmingly  said, 
"  falls  like  a  stream  of  light  across  the  darkness  of  the  time  ". 
Nevertheless,  Francis  and  Dominic  were  absolutely  one  in 
their  aim.  The  burning  desire  of  both — the  dearest  dream 
of  both — was  to  convert  the  heathen,  to  extirpate  heresy, 
to  reconcile  knowledge  with  faith,  to  carry  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor. 

In  the  case  of  the  Grey  Brethren,  St.  Francis  insisted 
upon  the  most  rigid  poverty  ;  his  friars  must  actually  subsist 
upon  the  alms  for  which  they  begged ;  they  could  possess 
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neither  money  nor  lands — nay,  even  the  very  houses  in 
which  they  lived,  must  be  held  in  trust  for  them  by  others. 
These  houses,  moreover,  were  of  the  meanest  description, 
and  in  the  poorest  quarters  of  the  town.  "  I  did  not  enter 
religion  to  build  walls  !  "  cried  an  English  provincial,  when 
the  Brethren  asked  for  a  more  commodious  Friary.  On 
settling  at  Oxford,  therefore,  the  Franciscans  made  their 
way  to  the  swampy  ground  between  the  walls  and  the 
Thames.  Here,  in  huts  of  mud  and  timber,  as  mean 
as  the  wretched  hovels  around  them,  they  lived  within  the 
rough  fence  and  ditch  that  bounded  the  Friary.  These 
details  are  interesting  because  they  concern  the  lives  of 
some  of  those  wise  and  holy  men  who  built  up  Oxford's 
greatness. 

Amidst  just  such  surroundings,  must  have  dwelt  that 
marvel  of  learning,  Roger  Bacon,  when  following  the 
counsels  of  his  friend  Bishop  Grosteste,  he  renounced  the 
world,  and  became  a  humble  friar  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis.  In  his  early  days  at  Oxford,  Roger  studied  under 
St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon,  to  whom  he  owed  his  introduc 
tion  to  the  works  of  Aristotle,  as  he  himself  tells  us  later. 

"Slowly,"  he  says,  "has  any  portion  of  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  come  into  use  among  the  Latins.  ...  St. 
Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  first  in  my  time 
who  read  the  Elements  at  Oxford.  And  I  have  seen 
Master  Hugo  who  first  read  the  book  of  Posterior  Ana 
lytics,  and  I  have  seen  his  writing.  So  there  were  but  few, 
considering  the  multitude  of  the  Latins,  who  were  of  any 
account  in  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  nay  very  few  indeed, 
and  scarcely  any,  up  to  this  year  of  grace  1292." 

From  Oxford,  Bacon,  who  did  not  enter  religion  till  many 
years  later,  passed  to  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  spent 
large  sums  in  costly  instruments,  and  in  the  pursuance  of 

14* 
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his  studies,  for,  "without  mathematical  instruments,"  as 
he  himself  says,  "  no  science  can  be  mastered  ".  His  ardour 
for  knowledge,  his  patience  *and  energy  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  it,  were  met  by  almost  insuperable  obstacles.  Books 
were  difficult,  and  often  impossible  to  procure ;  instruments 
so  expensive,  as  to  be  well-nigh  beyond  his  reach ;  though, 
"during  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  specially  laboured  in 
the  attainment  of  wisdom,  abandoning  the  path  of  common 
men,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  spent  on  these  pursuits  more  than 
two  thousand  pounds  on  account  of  the  cost  of  books,  ex 
periments,  tables,  the  acquisition  of  languages  and  the  like. 
The  admirable  books  of  Cicero  de  Republica  are  not 
to  be  found  anywhere,  so  far  as  I  can  hear,  though  I  have 
made  anxious  inquiry  for  them  in  different  parts  of  the  world." 
And  again,  "  I  could  never,"  he  complains,  "  find  the  works  of 
Seneca,  though  I  have  made  diligent  search  for  them  during 
twenty  years  and  more.  And  so  it  is  with  many  more  use 
ful  books  connected  with  the  science  of  morals." 

What  he  accomplished  in  the  fields  of  grammar,  philo 
sophy,  mathematics,  and  experimental  philosophy,  appears 
to  us,  with  our  twentieth  century  advantages,  something 
approaching  the  miraculous. 

For  ten  years  he  laboured  on  the  science  of  optics ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  he  is  referring  to  himself, 
when  he  remarks  that  "  the  science  of  optics  has  not  hitherto 
been  lectured  on  at  Paris  or  elsewhere  among  the  Latins, 
save  twice  at  Oxford  ". 

It  was  to  Oxford  that  he  returned  as  a  teacher,  when  his 
course  of  studies  in  Paris  was  completed,  and  there  he 
showed  that  touching  devotion  to  his  pupils,  which  is  so 
well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  John  of  London,  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  whose  exceptional  abilities  raised  him  above  the 
level  of  his  fellow-students,  and  caused  Bacon  to  recom- 
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mend  him  to  the  Pope.  "When  he  came  to  me  as  a  poor 
boy,"  writes  the  great  master  to  Christ's  Vicar  on  earth,  "I 
caused  him  to  be  nurtured  and  instructed  for  the  love  of 
God,  especially  since  for  aptitude  and  innocence  I  have 
never  found  so  towardly  a  youth.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  I 
caused  him  to  be  taught  in  languages,  mathematics,  and 
optics,  and  I  have  gratuitously  instructed  him  with  my  own 
lips,  since  the  time  that  I  received  your  mandate.  There 
is  no  one  at  Paris  who  knows  so  much  of  the  root  of  philo 
sophy,  though  he  has  not  produced  the  branches,  flowers, 
and  fruit,  because  of  his  youth,  and  because  he  has  had  no 
experience  in  teaching.  But  he  has  the  means  of  surpassing 
all  the  Latins,  if  he  live  to  grow  old,  and  goes  on  as  he  has 
begun." 

The  whole  temper  of  the  age  was  against  scientific  or 
philosophical  studies.  Men  were  more  interested  in  the 
extension  of  freedom  and  commerce,  and  in  all  those 
practical  channels  for  intellectual  energy,  which  offered 
something  more  immediately  profitable  than  the  path  of 
abstract  speculation.  Hence  the  bitter  disappointment 
which  greeted  Bacon  at  every  turn.  Yet  neither  disappoint 
ment,  however  bitter,  nor  difficulties,  however  great,  could 
paralyse  "the  passionate  instinct  of  creation  that  marks  the 
man  of  genius  ".  And  when,  as  a  Friar,  he  was  invited  by 
Pope  Clement  the  Fourth  to  write,  we  can  see  the  joy  with 
which  he  seized  the  unexpected  opportunity  in  that  marvel 
lous  result  the  "  Opus  Majus  " — a  work  produced  and  for 
warded  to  the  Holy  Father  in  little  more  than  a  year. 

Of  its  scope,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  conception,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  speak ;  we  must  pass  on  to  other  profound 
and  original  schoolmen,  who  were  numbered  amongst  the 
Oxford  Franciscans.  The  celebrated  Duns  Scotus,  the 
Doctor  Subtilis,  and  devout  defender  of  the  dogma  of  the 
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Immaculate  Conception,  was  educated,  lectured,  and  com 
posed  his  best  works  in  Oxford.  Other  great  lights  of  the 
Franciscan  School  there  were  Ockham,  Archbishop  Peck- 
ham,  Alexander  of  Hales,  and  many  others.  Alexander  of 
Hales  is  remarkable,  not  alone  for  his  own  great  mental 
gifts,  but  also  because  he  was  the  master  of  St.  Bonaventure, 
the  Seraphic,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Angelic  doctor. 

His  singular  devotion  to  our  Lady  doubtless  left  its 
mark  upon  his  illustrious  pupils ;  whilst  it  was  the  means  of 
bringing  him  to  the  Franciscans,  because  the  vow  he  had 
made  never  to  refuse  anything  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
grant,  if  asked  in  the  dear  name  of  Mary,  led  him,  the 
noted  scholar,  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  poor  order  of  Friars 
Minor,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  such  an  ornament. 

The  many  bequests  to  chapels  and  images  of  our  Lady 
in  mediaeval  Oxford,  sufficiently  prove  the  Catholic  spirit 
of  the  age.  In  the  ancient  Priory  of  St.  Frideswide,  the 
barbers  of  Oxford,  at  their  first  incorporation,  agreed  that 
they  "would  yearly  keep  and  maintain  a  light  before  our 
Lady,  in  our  Lady's  chapel  in  this  church ;  for  the  sure 
continuance  of  which  every  man  or  woman,  who  kept  a 
shop,  should  pay  twopence  every  quarter,  two  journeymen 
one  penny,  and  to  keep  it  always  burning  under  the  pain 
of  6s.  8d."  1  It  is  interesting  to  find  that,  close  by  the 
grange  of  St.  Frideswide's  Priory,  was  a  cell  or  hermitage, 
called  that  of  our  Lady,  from  her  image  affixed  in  the  wall 
and  a  little  oratory  adjoining. 

On  the  north  of  Smith  Gate,  opposite  to  Cat  Street,  stood 
a  curious  round  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
of  God,  and  believed  to  have  been  an  ancient  synagogue  of 
the  Jews. 

Our  Lady's  chapel  in  All  Saints'  Church,  was  erected  by 

1  See  "  City  of  Oxford,"  by  Anthony  £  Wood. 
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the  guild  of  the  Cordwainers ;  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
chapel  in  St.  Mary's,  Reginald  de  la  Legh,  a  beadle  of  the 
University  gave  (A.D.  1270),  his  house  in  Gropeland  and  its 
annual  rent  of  half  a  mark.  This  offering  was  made  not  only 
for  the  up-keep  of  the  chapel,  but  in  order  that  "the  Mass 
of  our  Lady  "  or  "  Mary  Mass  ''  should  be  said  for  his  soul, 
and  those  of  his  parents. 

Again,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  a  yearly  rent  of  two 
shillings  was  given  by  one  of  the  old  halls,  called  at  that 
time  Stapled  or  Stapel-Ledyne-Hall,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  lights  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  in  St.  Michael's  Church. 
But  such  examples  need  not  be  multiplied.  To  turn  to 
the  statutes  of  the  colleges  is  most  interesting.  For  example, 
in  those  of  Magdalen  College,  founded  by  Bishop  Wayne- 
flete,  we  find  the  following  :  "Our  pleasure  is  that  on  every 
Saturday  throughout  the  year,  and  on  all  the  eves  of  Feasts 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  after  Compline,  all  and  each  of 
the  said  fellows  and  scholars,  and  ministers  of  our  chapel, 
do  devoutly  perform  among  themselves  in  the  common 
hall  by  note  an  antiphon  of  the  said  glorious  Virgin." 

This  same  good  prelate  likewise  ordained  that  the  Presi 
dent  and  fellows  should  say  each  day  five  decades  of  the 
Rosary,  then  usually  called  "  the  Psalter  of  our  Lady  ". 
"The  President  and  each  of  the  Fellows,"  runs  the  statute, 
"must  hear  one  Mass  every  day,  unless  they  are  priest- 
fellows  who  can  say  it,  and  either  at  Mass,  or  at  some  other 
time,  if  prevented,  they  shall  say  in  honour  and  remembrance 
of  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  Mother  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  all  possible  devotion  on  their  bended  knees,  fifty  times 
over  the  angelical  salutation  together  with  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
after  every  ten  rehearsals  of  the  salutation  aforesaid." 

A  century  earlier  Archbishop  Islip,  in  the  statutes  of 
Canterbury  Hall  (A.D.  1362),  ordered  that  those  who  did 
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not  say  Mass  "  should  recite  fifty  Hail  Marys,  with  one  Our 
Father  and  Creed  as  is  the  custom  ".  And  Bishop  Fox  in  the 
statutes  for  Corpus  Christi  College  desires  that  an  anthem 
of  our  Lady  should  be  sung  every  Saturday  evening  in  hall 
after  Compline. 

Many  more  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be  given 
but  those  already  quoted  sufficiently  prove  that  mediaeval 
Oxford  was  not  only  the  home  of  learning  ;  it  was  the  home 
also  of  mystical  piety,  of  burning  faith,  and  ardent  love ;  the 
centre  of  all  that  was  best  and  noblest  in  the  religious  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  life  of  England. 

XXII. 
A  HAUNT  OF  ANCIENT   PEACE. 

ON  a  bare  slope  in  one  of  the  most  desolate  spots  to  be 
found  in  Ireland  stand  the  grey  ruins  of  what  was  once  an 
ancient  national  institution,  a  great  school  of  learning  ;  and, 
more  than  this,  "a  true  and  living  centre  of  European  culture, 
to  which  men's  thoughts  turned  from  far-off  events  and  cities 
of  illustrious  kings  ".  Here,  from  different  countries,  came 
numbers  who  desired  to  apply  themselves  to  study ;  and  here 
scholarship  increased  side  by  side  with  sanctity.  We  know 
that  St.  Columba's  monastery  at  lona,  whence  the  light  of 
Christian  truth  was  brought  to  many  parts  of  Britain,  was  the 
most  important  of  all  the  foundations  made  outside  of  Ireland 
after  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain 
that  no  religious  community  established  in  Ireland  after  that 
date  was  so  influential  as  the  one  which  was  inaugurated  at 
Clonmacnoise  by  one  of  Columba's  younger  contemporaries 
— "the  gentle,  loving,  tender-hearted"  Ciaran,  who  became 
his  intimate  friend  at  Clonard,  where  they  had  both  been 
educated. 
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The  massed  group  of  buildings  and  low  stone  walls,  with 
towers  springing  out  of  their  midst,  sloping  up  from  the 
lonely  stretch  of  river  are,  as  we  have  said,  all  that  now  re 
main  of  once  famous  Clonmacnoise.  There  are  two  round 
towers  there;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  those  who, 
having  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  can  speak  with 
authority,  that  the  presence  of  these  distinctive  monuments 
of  time  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  "  in  a  community 
so  exposed,  so  numerous,  and  probably  so  prosperous,  more 
lives  and  valuables  had  to  be  secured  than  could  be  huddled 
in  haste  into  one  of  the  bell-tower  fortresses  ". 

How  often,  for  instance,  at  Kells,  must  the  alarm  have 
been  given  from  the  high  tower,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
"  those  astounding  belfries,"  as  the  round  towers  have  been 
truly  called,  which  were  erected  all  over  Ireland  in  the  days 
when  the  unarmed  inmates  of  monastic  houses  needed  a 
place  of  sudden  and  safe  retreat  for  themselves  and  their 
treasures  !  We  can  picture  the  custodian  of  the  famous 
Book  hurrying  in  breathless  haste  up  the  wooden  ladder  to 
the  narrow  doorway,  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  carrying  with 
him  the  Book  and  its  cumhdach,  or  casket  ;  and  drawing  up 
the  ladder  as  soon  as  he  and  his  companions  were  inside. 
Then  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Danes  were  free  to  assault  at 
will,  with  axe  or  crowbar,  the  huge  round  pillar  of  solid 
masonry  :  the  Book,  that  gem  of  Irish  art,  which  has  been 
described  as  "incomparably  the  first  among  all  the  illumin 
ated  manuscripts  of  the  world,"  was  safe  with  the  monk  who 
had  charge  of  it, — safe  in  a  building  so  impregnable  that 
whole  armies  might  have  stormed  it  in  vain. 

Old  documents  tell  us  that  Ciaran,  when  about  to  make 
his  foundation  at  Clonmacnoise,  set  forth  with  eight  com 
panions  from  Hare  Island,  on  Lough  Ree  ;  and,  taking  his 
way  down  the  river,  "  rejected  one  spot  as  too  fertile  and 
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too  beautiful  for  the  abode  of  saints  ".  Looking  back  through 
the  mists  of  ages,  we  seem  to  see  the  little  party  of  devoted 
men  drifting  along  the  quiet,  sedge-bordered  stream,  where 
swallows  dipped  and  darted  as  they  do  to-day  ;  and  every 
now  and  again  a  heron  winged  its  solitary  flight  across  that 
flat,  yet  flowing  water,  on  either  side  of  which  stretch  wide 
meadows  that  are  often  flooded,  and  that  are  called  by  the 
people  callows. 

Here,  too,  even  at  the  present  time,  may  be  found  that 
old  and  characteristic  form  of  navigation — namely,  the 
"cot,"  or  large  flat-bottomed  punt.  Very  picturesque  in 
deed  look  those  ancient  craft  when  piled  high  with  turf ;  and 
it  is  still  no  unusual  occurrence  to  meet  one  being  worked 
along  the  bank,  with  a  pole  from  the  stern,  by  a  countryman 
in  a  large  slouched  hat,  whilst  a  boy,  on  a  thwart  forward, 
keeps  an  oar  out  to  the  stream. 

"The  cot  is  indigenous,"  says  a  well-known  writer, — "as 
old,  probably,  as  the  skin-covered  curragh?  Irish  armies 
and  Danish  hosts,  in  all  likelihood,  used  these  curious  boats  ; 
for  history  makes  mention  of  no  special  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  fleets  in  shooting  rapids  ;  though  doubtless,  when 
greater  speed  was  required,  they  had  "  the  long,  narrow  war 
canoes,  which  have  been  found  time  and  again  preserved  in 
bogs." 

When  the  eight  monks  and  their  holy  young  leader  arrived 
at  the  sloping  field  which  was  then  named  "The  Height  of 
the  Spring,"  Ciaran  called  a  halt.  "  Here,"  he  cried,  "  let 
us  remain  ;  for  many  souls  will  ascend  to  heaven  from  this 
spot !  "  Thus,  in  the  year  A.D.  544,  on  a  site  which  eventu 
ally  became  so  illustrious,  was  founded  the  venerable  Uni 
versity  of  Clonmacnoise. 

The  monastic  rule  was  exceedingly  severe  in  those  early 
days.  Flesh- meat  was  almost  excluded,  and  the  small  and 
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zealous  community  lived,  in  very  truth,  the  "  simple  life," — 
building  its  own  churches  and  cells  of  wood  or  wattles, 
spinning  its  own  wool,  farming  its  own  land,  whilst  the  re 
ligious  were  the  inaugurators  of  whole  societies  of  co-operative 
labour.  The  very  end  and  object  of  their  being  was  service  ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  evident  that  in  a  place 
where  such  scholars  were  produced,  manual  work  must  ever 
have  been  subservient  to  study.  Scholars  and  teachers  lived 
in  small  huts.  "  Classes,"  we  are  told,  "  were  held  out  of 
doors.  Churches  existed  only  for  sacred  uses  ;  and  they 
were  multiplied,  not  increased  in  bulk,  as  the  Congregation 
augmented."  Though  there  are  seven  of  them  still  at 
Clonmacnoise,  the  largest  is  not  more  than  sixty  feet  in 
length. 

Some  words  of  the  Venerable  Bede  give  us  an  excellent 
idea  of  this  famous  establishment,  which  has  been  quaintly 
described  by  a  modern  writer  as  "  a  germinal  Oxford,  reduced 
to  its  essentials,  gown  unallowed  by  town  ".  Writing  of  the 
great  pestilence  of  664,  the  saintly  Benedictine  historian  tells 
us  that  "  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
English  nation"  were  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  which  was 
also  being  devastated  by  the  terrible  sickness.  Some,  it 
seems,  embraced  the  religious  life  ;  others  chose  to  apply 
themselves  to  study,  going  about  from  one  master  to  another. 
"  The  Irish,"  he  adds,  "  willingly  received  them  all,  and  took 
care  to  supply  them  with  food,  also  to  furnish  them  with 
books  and  teaching  gratis."  Here  we  have  not  only  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  wandering  scholars  of  those  far-off  days,  but 
incontrovertible  proof  (furnished  by  one  of  the  most  remark 
able  Englishmen  the  world  has  ever  known)  of  that  charming 
Hibernian  generosity  and  hospitality  which  still  flourish  as 
vigorously  as  of  yore. 

If  we  study  its  history  with  care,  we  find  that  the  school 
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of  Clonmacnoise  has  contributed  more  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  past  than  almost  any  other  seat  of  Irish  learning. 
Foreigners,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  came  to  study 
within  dts  venerable  walls ;  and  its  inmates,  though  they 
had  left  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world,  toiled  and 
wrought  and  thought  with  an  extraordinarily  single-hearted 
devotion  ;  striving  by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  which  we,  in  the  present  age,  can 
hardly  realize,  to  raise  their  mental  together  with  their 
spiritual  standard.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  they  "had 
no  desire  to  cloister  their  intelligences,"  and  the  scholarly 
work  they  have  left  behind  proves  that  such  was  indeed  the 
case. 

Colchu  the  Wise,  who  was  the  chief  professor  or  lector 
(ferlegind),  not  only  taught  those  who  came  from  other  coun 
tries  to  benefit  by  his  training,  but  sent  his  own  Irish  pupils 
to  study  at  the  principal  centres  of  learning  abroad  ;  for 
mention  of  them  is  made  in  a  letter  from  "  Alcuin,  the 
humble  levite,  to  his  blessed  master  and  kind  father, 
Colchu  ".  This  "  humble  levite,"  as  every  one  knows,  was 
one  of  the  most  gifted  and  influential  men  in  Europe ;  and 
it  is  deeply  interesting,  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  to 
read  words  that,  from  their  intimacy,  seem  to  bring  the 
writer  before  us. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  two  scholars  had  met,  even  if  Alcuin  had  not  him 
self  studied  in  Ireland,  as  some  have  believed.  On  the 
other  hand,  Colchu  may  have  stayed  in  the  celebrated  mon 
astery  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  when  Alcuin  presided  over 
that  favourite  resort  of  Irish  priests.  However  this  may  be, 
the  two  were  friends — kindred  souls — linked  together  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  affectionate  sympathy ;  both  had 
"followed  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star  beyond  the  utmost 
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bounds  of  human  thought "  ;  and  both  had  kept  in  con 
stant  touch,  despite  the  changes  that  came  with  changing 
years. 

"The  news  of  your  fatherhood's  health  and  prosperity 
rejoiced  my  very  heart,"  writes  Alcuin ;  and  he  adds : 
"  Because  I  judged  you  would  be  curious  about  my  journey, 
as  well  as  about  recent  political  events,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  acquaint  your  wisdom  with  what  I  have  seen  and  heard, 
so  far  as  my  unscholarly  pen  will  permit  me.  First,  let  your 
loving  care  know  that,  through  God's  mercy,  the  Holy 
Church  has  peace,  and  advances  and  increases  in  all  quarters 
of  Europe."  After  further  details  of  current  happenings, 
he  goes  on  :  "  For  the  rest,  holy  Father,  let  your  revered 
self  know  that  I,  your  son,  and  Joseph,  your  countryman, 
are,  by  God's  grace,  in  good  health  ;  and  all  your  men  who 
are  with  us  serve  God  prosperously  ".  This  last  sentence 
refers,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  Colchu's  pupils,  and  is  in  itself 
sufficient  proof  that  they  were  then  at  Tours  monastery. 

At  Clonmacnoise  taught  also,  in  816,  Abbot  Suibhne  (or 
Sweeny),  whose  fame  was  destined  to  live  in  the  writings 
of  his  pupil  Dicuil,  an  Irish  monk  who,  in  825,  wrote  a 
geographical  treatise  "  On  the  Measurement  of  the  Globe," 
which  was  discovered  amongst  the  manuscript  records  in 
Paris,  and  which  throws  a  very  luminous  light  on  those  far- 
off  days,  and  shows  us  "  Irish  monks  making  their  way 
through  Trajan's  Canal  from  Egypt  to  the  Red  Sea," — men 
of  science,  as  well  as  of  religion,  who  considered  it  their 
duty  to  study  those  wonderful  monuments  of  antiquity  for 
which  the  mysterious  land  of  Egypt  is  so  famous.  "  Al 
though  we  never  read  in  any  book,"  writes  Dicuil,  "that 
any  branch  of  the  Nile  flows  into  the  Red  Sea,  yet  Brother 
Fidelis  told,  in  my  presence,  to  my  master  Suibhne  (to 
whom,  under  God,  I  owe  whatever  knowledge  I  possess), 
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that  certain  clerics  and  laymen  from  Ireland,  going  to 
Jerusalem  on  pilgrimage,  sailed  up  the  Nile  for  a  long  way." 
This  same  Brother  Fidelis,  Dicuil  further  informs  us, 
"  measured  the  base  of  a  pyramid,  and  found  it  400  feet  in 
length  ". 

It  is  from  Clonmacnoise  that  we  derive  the  celebrated 
Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  is,  says  a  reliable  authority,  "  the  most 
ancient  compilation  of  which  we  have  the  original  manu 
script  ".  Maelmuire,  the  monk  who  copied  it,  was  a  scribe 
of  note,  and  his  end  was  most  tragic.  Robbers  slew  him 
in  A.D.  1109,  whilst  he  was  writing  in  the  great  church  ; 
though  in  all  probability  he  was  working  in  a  scriptorium, 
such  as  we  may  still  see  in  Cormac's  chapel  at  Cashel, 
which  is  built  over  the  church,  under  the  high-pitched  stone 
roof. 

The  great  stone  church  which  stands  to-day  was  built  by 
Flann,  High  King  of  Eire  ;  and  by  Colman,  then  abbot 
both  of  Clonmacnoise  and  Clonard.  Near  this  church  is  a 
wonderful  sculptured  cross,  having,  on  its  eastern  side,  scenes 
from  the  life  of  our  Divine  Lord  ;  and,  on  the  western,  the 
interested  archaeologist  can  still  discern  the  Celtic  inscription, 
now  dim  from  the  storms  of  centuries :  "  Pray  for  Flann, 
son  of  Malachy  ".  In  another  panel  we  read:  "  Colman 
made  this  cross  for  King  Flann  ".  Firm  and  upright,  it  has 
braved  the  tempests  of  a  thousand  years, — a  beautiful  and 
touching  type  of  that  immutable  faith  so  deeply  rooted  in 
Irish  hearts  that  persecution,  famine,  poverty,  and  even 
death  itself,  have  had  no  power  to  shake  it. 

Possibly  earlier,  but  certainly  not  later,  than  the  eleventh 
century,  Ireland,  we  are  told,  "  developed  the  art  of  verna 
cular  literary  prose,  and  the  annalists  had  recourse  to  this 
medium  of  expression  ".  Some  of  the  first  of  these,  whose 
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work  has  come  down  to  us,  lived  and  worked  and  died  at 
Clonmacnoise.  There,  too,  Duald  MacFirbis  made  a  copy 
of  the  annals  of  the  Irish.  This  annalist,  who  was  murdered 
by  a  Cromwellian  soldier,  was  perhaps  "  the  latest  of  all  the 
hereditary  professional  scribes  and  scholars  ". 

Alas,  for  ruined  Clonmacnoise,  that  ancient  university 
within  whose  precincts  lie  so  many  illustrious  dead !  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Ciaran,  when  founding  his  abbey  there, 
declared  that  many  souls  would  ascend  to  heaven  from  that 
spot ;  and,  as  time  went  on,  the  conviction  grew  that  those 
who  were  interred  "  in  the  graveyard  of  the  noble  Ciaran  " 
would  never,  because  the  place  was  so  hallowed,  be  con 
demned  to  eternal  damnation.  Royal  personages  deemed 
it  an  honour,  and  gave  gifts  in  order  that  they  might  be 
buried  there.  Rory  O'Conor,  the  last  titular  King  of  all 
Ireland,  though  he  died  in  the  Abbey  of  Cong,  to  which  he 
had  retired  A.D.  1183,  leaving  his  son  as  regent,  yet  found 
his  last  home  at  holy  Clonmacnoise,  whither  his  remains 
were  carried,  "  to  have  St.  Ciaran's  privilege  ". 

Long  ages  ago,  Enoch  O'Gillan  wrote  a  poem  about  the 
dead  at  Clonmacnoise,  which  has  been  rendered  into  Eng 
lish.  Two  verses  must  suffice  for  quotation  here : — 

In  a  quiet  watered  land,  a  land  of  roses, 

Stands  St.  Ciaran's  city  fair, 
And  the  warriors  of  Erin  in  their  famous  generations 

Slumber  there. 

There  beneath  the  dewy  hillside  sleep  the  noblest 

Of  the  Clan  of  Conn  ; 
Each  below  his  stone,  with  name  in  branching  ogham, 

And  the  sacred  knot  thereon. 

History  shows  that  despite  the  fact  that  the  celebrated 
seat  of  learning  lay  "  pent  between  limitless  bogs  and  the 
river  " — far  enough,  it  would  seem,  in  its  "  passionless 
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peace,"  from  the  strife  of  tongues  and  the  dreadful  horrors 
of  war, — it  was,  nevertheless,  destroyed  by  violence  some 
five  and  twenty  separate  times.  Ten  of  these  raids  were 
carried  out  by  the  Danes,  who  plundered  without  mercy  ; 
the  most  famous  of  their  leaders  being  Turgesius,  whose 
aim  appears  to  have  been  the  complete  conquest  of  Ireland. 
For  the  rest,  Clonmacnoise,  ruined,  desolate,  almost  for 
gotten,  it  may  be,  offers  many  points  of  interest.  And 
lovers  of  the  past,  who  wander  amongst  its  churches,  towers, 
and  crumbling  walls,  have  no  difficulty  in  repeopling  it  with 
grave,  scholarly  monks,  and  eager  students  athirst  for  know 
ledge  ;  or  in  picturing  the  once  warm  welcome  extended  to 
all  who  sought  learning  and  hospitality  at  their  hands. 


XXIII. 

SAINT  EDMUNDSBURY. 

MODERN  life  and  progress  have  not  destroyed  a  quiet 
country  town  within  the  "  Hundred  of  Thingoe,  in  the 
Franchise  of  St.  Edmund  " ;  it  is  still  stranded  amidst  its 
green  meadows  and  waving  woodlands.  This  town,  formerly 
called  Beodricsworth,  and  now  familiar  to  us  as  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  St.  Edmundsbury, 
has  enjoyed  some  notoriety  on  account  of  its  having  been 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  one  of  those  historic  pageants  that 
are  rapidly  becoming  so  popular.  In  spite,  however,  of  its 
temporary  leap  into  prominence,  there  are  comparatively 
few  people  who  realize  the  important  position  occupied  by 
St.  Edmundsbury  during  the  Middle  Ages  ;  nor  are  they 
aware  of  its  great  antiquity,  for  Beodricsworth  possessed  an 
abbey  very  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
England. 
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The  present  town  stands  upon  an  easy  ascent  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  Lark,  in  Suffolk.  "  It  has,"  to 
quote  the  quaint  words  of  an  old  writer,  "  a  most  beautiful 
enclosed  country  on  the  south  and  south-west,  and  on  the 
north  and  north-west  the  most  delicious  champaign  fields, 
extending  themselves  to  Lynn,"  in  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Norfolk ;  whilst  on  the  east  the  country  is  partly  open 
and  partly  wooded,  thus  meriting  the  praise  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Leland,  who  says  that  "  the  sun  shines  not  upon  a 
town  more  agreeable  in  its  situation  ". 

Long  years  ago — centuries  even  before  the  erection  of 
that  magnificent  monastic  church  which  was  built  to  en 
shrine  the  body  of  a  martyr  king,  and  which  in  time  became 
so  famous — another  far  humbler  abbey  was  first  built  here 
by  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  who,  on  its  comple 
tion,  about  the  year  A.D.  638,  retired  thither,  "and  secluded 
himself  from  all  temporal  affairs  ".  This  fact  is  particularly 
interesting,  because  it  proves  how  very  soon  after  the  re 
ligion  of  Christ  was  preached  in  this  land,  men  of  power  and 
position,  as  well  as  their  humbler  subjects,  withdrew  from 
the  world  to  end  their  days  in  penance  and  in  prayer,  and, 
amongst  those  who  had  dedicated  their  whole  lives  to  God, 
endeavoured  to  learn  such  lessons  of  humility,  self-efface 
ment,  and  true  Christian  brotherhood,  as  would  fit  them  to 
wear  a  heavenly  crown. 

In  A.D.  855,  Offa,  King  of  East  Anglia,  resigned  his 
throne  in  favour  of  Edmund,  the  young  and  noble  son  of  a 
royal  Saxon  house.  This  Edmund  was  the  child  of  Alkmund 
and  Siware,  his  queen ;  and  it  was  from  him  that  the  town 
of  Bury  derived  its  subsequent  name  and  fame.  How,  "  with 
twenty  of  his  own  knights,  and  the  same  number  of  his 
kinsman's  [Offa's]  nobles,"  he  departed  from  his  own  country, 
find  set  sail  for  his  new  dominions  ;  how  he  was  crowned 
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and  anointed  King  of  East  Anglia  by  Humbert,  Bishop  of 
Hulm,  on  Christmas  Day,  A.D.  856,  "having  then  completed 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age  "  ;  how  he  ruled  wisely  and  well, 
winning  by  his  humility,  gentleness,  prudence,  and  just 
government,  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  are  facts  of  history 
almost  too  familiar  to  need  repetition.  Nevertheless,  they 
require  recalling  to  mind,  in  order  that  we  may  better  ap 
preciate  the  character  of  one  who,  in  the  very  flower  of  his 
manhood,  gladly  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the 
Danes  rather  than  deny  the  Christian  Faith. 

The  true  inward  piety  of  this  Edmund,  and  his  care  for 
his  immortal  soul,  is  plainly  shown  by  the  following  circum 
stance.  Not  long  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  fearing  that 
the  distractions,  duties,  and  pleasures  of  his  exalted  posi 
tion  would  engross  his  thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  higher 
things,  he  betook  himself  to  the  ancient  city  of  Attleborough, 
in  Norfolk,  and  there  spent  a  whole  year  in  solitude. 

Fifteen  happy,  peaceful  years  passed  away  under  Edmund's 
judicious  and  large-hearted  rule ;  then,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  A.D.  870,  East  Anglia  was  ravaged  by  hordes 
of  barbarous  Danes,  who  encountered  the  King's  forces  in 
such  overwhelming  numbers  that,  though  he  at  first  suc 
ceeded  in  routing  a  part  of  the  invading  hosts,  he  was 
eventually  compelled  to  retreat  to  a  wood  near  Eglesdene, 
now  called  Hoxne,  in  Suffolk.  There  his  enemies  offered 
terms  which  he  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  duty  either 
to  God  or  man,  disastrous  alike  to  his  country  and  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  He  was  subjected,  therefore,  to  every 
conceivable  kind  of  torture, — "beaten  with  cudgels,  torn 
with  scourges,  bound  to  a  tree  and  shot  at  with  arrows,  until, 
while  still  living,  he  was  transpierced  in  every  part  ".  All 
this  he  bore  with  amazing  patience  and  fortitude,  calling 
upon  the  sweet  name  of  his  Divine  Redeemer,  the  King  of 
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kings,  for  whose  sake  he  was  so  soon  to  exchange  his  earthly 
coronet  for  a  heavenly  crown. 

At  length  the  Danes,  weary  of  their  own  cruelty,  struck  off 
his  head,  and  flung  that  and  his  body  into  the  thickest  part 
of  the  wood  of  Eglesdene,  where,  after  the  departure  of  the 
enemy,  they  were  ultimately  discovered  by  his  sorrowful 
subjects,  and  buried  in  an  obscure  wooden  chapel  at 
Eglesdene, — a  chapel  which  some  say  was  built  on  the  very 
spot  where  he  was  slain.  Another  historian  asserts  that 
"this  chapel  was  in  process  of  time  converted  into  a  cell,  or 
priory  of  Benedictine  monks  "  from  Norwich.  It  was  in 
habited  by  a  prior  and  seven  or  eight  religious,  and  was 
called  "the  cell  and  chapel  of  the  Blessed  St.  Edmund, 
King  and  Martyr  ". 

Time  rolled  on.  For  three  and  thirty  years  the  sacred 
remains  of  East  Anglia's  martyred  King  rested  in  this 
humble  sanctuary ;  then  they  were  removed  with  all  rever 
ence  to  Beodricsworth,  where  a  fine  church  had  been  built 
to  receive  them.  Thus  it  was  that  Beodricsworth  became 
St.  Edmundsbury,  and  in  later  years  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
scarcely  less  noted  than  Walsingham,  Canterbury,  or  any 
other  of  England's  famous  shrines. 

From  an  account  of  St.  Edmundsbury  we  learn  that 
Athelstan  built  a  monastery  there ;  but  this  must  have  been 
considerably  later,  seeing  that  St.  Edmund's  body  was  re 
moved  to  Beodricsworth  about  903,  and  Athelstan  did  not 
begin  to  reign  before  925.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that, 
owing  to  a  great  and  continually  increasing  devotion  to  the 
Martyr  King,  Bury  began  to  rise  rapidly  in  importance. 
The  revenue  of  the  monastery  was  considerably  augmented; 
and  the  old  wooden  church,  or  at  best  a  church  covered 
with  wood,  was  deemed  an  inadequate  shrine  for  the  sainted 
remains.  The  Benedictines,  therefore,  who  had  care  of  the 
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body,  bestirred  themselves  to  procure  a  more  suitable  edifice. 
Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Canute,  the  founda 
tion  of  the  abbey  church  was  laid  by  him,- — "  the  expense  of 
this  fabric  being  raised,"  says  one  old  historian  whose  work 
I  have  consulted,  "  by  contributions  derived  from  the  annual 
payment  of  the  sum  of  fourpence  on  every  ploughed  land 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ". 

We  can  picture  how  willingly  the  pious  landowners  and 
farmers  of  East  Anglia  gave  this  offering  in  honour  of  their 
well-beloved  saint,  and  how  eagerly  they  hastened  to  be 
present  at  the  consecration  of  the  noble  building  which 
their  generosity  had  provided.  This  imposing  ceremony 
was  performed  twelve  years  later — i.e.  on  St.  Luke's  Day, 
A.D.  1032 — by  ^Egelnoth,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and 
the  church  was  dedicated  to  "  Christ,  St.  Mary,  and  St. 
Edmund,  King  and  Martyr";  thus  proving  that  however 
popular  devotion  to  the  saint  had  become,  the  name  of  our 
Immaculate  Mother  must  needs  also  be  associated  with 
that  of  her  Divine  Son  in  giving  a  title  to  this  magnificent 
abbey,  wherein  she  was  specially  to  be  remembered ;  for, 
from  the  day  of  its  opening  to  the  dark  hour  of  its  destruc 
tion,  St.  Edmund's  splendid  church  was  remarkable  for  its 
images,  altars,  and  chapels  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mother. 

Uvius,  Prior  of  Hulm,  was  made  the  first  abbot,  A.D. 
1020;  and  in  the  following  year  the  abbey  was  exempted 
from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction  by  the  Council  of  Winchester. 
Henceforward  it  was  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Holy 
See,  forming  as  it  were  a  little  Papal  State  in  the  midst  of 
far-off  East  Anglia.  The  Abbot  Uvius  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  energy  and  enterprise.  He  it  was  who  first 
encompassed  the  abbey  and  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
town  with  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  some  ruins  of  which  may  still 
be  seen.  Thenceforward  the  grandeur  of  the  abbey  in- 
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creased  year  by  year ;  for,  as  a  noted  non-Catholic  writer 
has  truly  said:  "Edmund  was  seen  and  felt  by  all  men  to 
have  done  verily  a  man's  part  in  this  life  pilgrimage  of  his ; 
and  benedictions  and  outflowing  love  and  admiration  from 
the  universal  heart  were  his  meed."  l 

The  saint's  shrine,  perpetually  illuminated,  glows  ruddily 
through  the  night,  and  through  the  night  of  centuries  withal. 
Looking  back,  we  strain  our  eyes  in  the  endeavour  to  pierce 
the  gloom  of  ages,  and  straightway  a  picture  from  the  past 
starts  forth  from  amongst  the  shadows.  Once  more  the 
musical  voices  of  innumerable  bells  echo  not  alone  from  the 
noble  abbey  towers,  but  from  the  many  church  steeples  of 
the  town,  where  we  find  processions,  preachings,  festivals, 
Christmas  plays,  mysteries,  and  fairs  taking  place  in  due 
course.  We  find  also  manufactures ;  we  seefullones  (fullers), 
cloth-makers,  looms,  dye  vats,  and  spinners  of  yarn.  We 
see  parliaments  held  ;  in  truth,  one  was  held  here  by  King 
Edward  I,  A.D.  1298  ;  and  another  by  King  Henry  VI  in 
1447,  when  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  murdered 
— some  say  by  the  hand  of  Pole,  then  Duke  of  Suffolk.  We 
see  mints;  Edward  I  and  Edward  II  both  had  mints  in 
Bury  ;  and  some  of  their  pennies,  coined  here,  are  still 
extant ;  while  Stow  tells  us  that  there  was  another  mint 
here  in  King  John's  reign. 

There  were,  too,  the  abbots,  mitred  peers  of  the  realm, 
holding  high  authority,  invested  with  singular  rights  and 
privileges.  There  were  hospitals  and  religious  houses  at 
every  gate  of  the  town, — those  magnificent  gateways  the  very 
ruins  of  which  speak  to  us  of  a  builder's  art  for  ever  dead. 
There  was  a  hospital  of  St.  Peter  "without  the  Risby  gate," 
for  the  maintenance  of  sick  and  infirm  priests  ;  a  Hospice 
of  St.  Nicholas  without  the  East  gate ;  of  St.  John  within, 
1  See  "  Past  and  Present  "  (Carlyle). 
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and  St.  Petronilla  without,  the  South  gate ;  the  ruins  of 
them  were  traceable  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
But  the  most  famous  hospice  of  all  was  that  of  St.  Saviour's 
without  the  North  gate.  There  was  also  a  college  of  priests, 
to  which  was  attached  a  "guild  in  honour  of  the  most  sweet 
and  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  " ;  and  a  house  of  Franciscans,  or 
Grey  Friars,  at  Barwell,  or  the  Tollgate,  without  the  North 
gate. 

Of  the  innumerable  chapels,  oratories,  churches,  and  re 
ligious  houses  which  in  former  years  added  so  greatly  to  the 
beauty  and  importance  of  the  town,  two  stately  churches 
alone  remain.  These,  strange  to  say,  both  stand  in  the 
same  churchyard,  and  are  dedicated,  respectively,  to  St. 
Mary  (our  Lady)  and  St.  James.  The  roof  of  the  former 
is  truly  magnificent;  and  its  sanctuary  must  have  looked 
sufficiently  imposing  during  the  Ages  of  Faith,  when  clouds 
of  fragrant  incense  rose  in  the  air,  and  the  adorable  Sacri 
fice  of  the  Mass  was  offered  with  all  the  solemn  ceremonial 
we  know  so  well.  There  is  a  fine  ascent  of  six  steps  to  the 
altar,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  VII,  and  afterwards  married 
to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

The  other  church,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  is  famous  for 
its  remarkable  steeple,  which  antiquarians  believe  to  have 
been  built  considerably  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
The  splendid  abbey  gate,  which  led  to  the  private  court  of 
the  abbot,  is  generally  supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of 
Richard  II,  authorities  asserting  that  it  was  erected  during 
his  reign.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
still  remains — a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  skill,  faith,  and 
piety  of  those  ages  which  have  been  miscalled  "  Dark  ". 

The  overflowing  heart  feels  it  a  blessedness  to  solace  itself 
by  giving ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  through  the 
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gratitude  and  generosity  of  different  donors,  St.  Edmund's 
shrine  began  to  gleam  with  diamonds  and  all  kinds  of  pre 
cious  stones,  whilst  "  a  plating  of  wrought  gold  "  covered  it ; 
"  stately  masonries,  long-drawn  arches,  cloisters,  and  sound 
ing  aisles  begirdled  it  far  and  wide  ".  Here  generation  after 
generation  of  holy  men  devoted  themselves  to  God's  service, 
—men  whom  doubt,  or  even  the  shadow  of  doubt,  had 
never  touched.  For  them  religion  was  not,  as  it  is  for  too 
many  in  these  days,  "a  diseased  self-introspection,"  and 
agonizing  inquiry  ;  their  duties  were  clear  to  them  ;  the  way 
of  supreme  good  plain,  indisputable,  and  they  were  travelling 
on  it.  Religion  lay  over  them  like  an  all-embracing,  heavenly 
canopy,  like  an  atmosphere  and  life  element,  which  was  not 
spoken  of,  yet  was  in  all  things  presupposed  without  speech. 

Amongst  these  Benedictine  monks,  one  stands  forth  with 
singular  prominence, — a  learned  man,  of  devout,  grave 
nature,  who  was  " passionately  fond  of  books,"  who  had 
studied  in  Paris,  and  taught  in  the  "town  schools"  of  St. 
Edmundsbury ;  "a  thoughtful,  firm-standing  man,  much 
loved  by  some,  not  loved  by  all ;  his  clear  eyes  flashing  into 
you  in  an  almost  inconvenient  way  ".  This  was  the  good 
Abbot  Samson,  who,  before  he  became  head  of  the  monas 
tery,  had  been  a  keeper  of  St.  Edmund's  shrine  conjointly 
with  "our  monk  Warnius  ". 

It  was  during  Abbot  Samson's  term  of  office  that  certain 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  desiring  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  for 
the  ransom  of  King  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  then  a  captive 
in  Germany,  suggested  that  St.  Edmund's  shrine,  "covered 
with  thick  gold,"  was  still  untouched.  Could  it  not,  in 
this  case  of  dire  necessity,  be  peeled  off,  at  least  in  part, 
with  the  proviso,  of  course,  that  it  should  be  replaced  when 
times  mended  ?  Whereupon  the  Abbot,  starting  to  his  feet, 
exclaimed  :  "  Know  ye  for  certain  that  I  will  in  nowise  do 
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this  thing,  nor  is  there  any  man  who  could  force  me  to  con 
sent  thereto.  But  I  will  open  the  doors  of  the  church  ;  let 
him  that  likes  enter ;  let  him  that  dares  come  forward ! " 
These  words,  so  emphatic  and  so  indignant,  caused  quite  a 
sensation  amongst  his  hearers,  who  one  and  all  drew  back, 
crying:  "The  distant  and  absent  who  offended  him,  St. 
Edmund  has  been  known  to  punish  severely ;  much  more 
will  he  those  close  by,  who  lay  violent  hands  on  his  coat  and 
would  strip  it  off  ".  These  things  being  said,  the  shrine  was 
not  meddled  with,  nor  any  ransom  levied  for  it.1 

Abbot  Samson  was  a  wise  and  just  ruler,  humble  withal, 
and  no  seeker  after  place  and  power.  He  had  a  rooted 
objection  to  tale-bearers,  and  an  overwhelming  horror  of  debt. 
"  My  heart  is  tortured,"  said  he,  "  till  we  get  out  of  debt  " ; 
and  he  laboured  so  strenuously  to  reduce  needless  expendi 
ture  that  in  less  than  four  years  the  monastery  debts  were 
all  liquidated.  Despite,  however,  his  hatred  of  extravagance, 
he  was  indefatigable  in  making  improvements,  building 
numerous  pious  edifices,  such  as  churches  and  church 
steeples,  and  numerous  useful  ones  also, — dwelling-houses, 
barns,  etc.  He  erected  and  endowed  "the  Hospital  of 
Babwell,"  built  fit  houses  for  the  St.  Edmundsbury  schools, 
and  many  are  the  roofs,  "  once  thatched  with  reeds,"  which 
he  "caused  to  be  covered  with  tiles,"  or  lead.  He  rebuilt, 
moreover,  the  high  altar,  which  had  been  damaged  by  fire, 
replacing  it  by  one  of  polished  marble,  wrought  with  all  the 
skill  that  art  could  give  and  money  procure.  Need  we  add 
that  he  re-embellished  the  sacred  shrine  of  the  martyr,  also 
lavishing  upon  it  all  that  was  costliest  and  best,  keeping  for 
its  adornment  the  rich  gifts  offered  by  charitable  burghers 
of  St.  Edmundsbury  and  other  generous  benefactors  ? 
Amongst  the  altars  in  St.  Edmundsbury  Abbey  may  be 
1  "  Jocelini  Chronica,"  p.  71. 
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mentioned  one  "to  the  north  of  the  choir," — a  favourite 
position,  it  would  seem,  for  both  Lady  altars  and  Lady 
chapels,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  old  parish  and  cathedral 
churches.  The  reason  of  this  arose  from  the  generel  belief 
that  our  Divine  Saviour  was  crucified  with  His  face  to  the 
west  and  His  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  our  Lady  stood 
at  His  right  hand,  and  consequently  on  the  north  side. 
Hence  we  find  a  great  number  of  the  north  doors,  both  in 
cathedrals  and  churches,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mother, 
besides  the  fact,  just  mentioned,  of  her  chapels  and  altars 
being  placed  on  the  north  side  ;  though,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  east,  and  behind  the  high  altar,  was  also  often 
chosen,  as  we  find  in  St.  Edmund's  Abbey  itself;  for  there, 
too,  in  mediaeval  times,  was  a  Lady  chapel  and  altar  behind 
the  high  altar,  and  again,  "theicrypt  of  our  Lady  under 
the  shrine  of  St.  Edmund". 

The  "altar  of  St.  Mary,"  in  the  beautiful  church 
dedicated  to  her,  had  chimes ;  and  her  image  stood  in  a 
"housyng,"  or  tabernacle,  above  it.  The  reredos,  too,  was 
evidently  ornate,  and  "painted  with  the  story  of  the 
Magnificat".  An  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity  also  stood  in 
the  south  aisle  ;  and  there  was  a  third  image  called  Our 
Lady  at  the  Pillar,  as  we  find  from  the  will  of  a  pious  St. 
Edmundsbury  citizen,  who  says  :  UI  will  that  the  image  of 
oure  Ladye  that  Robert  Pygot  painted  be  set  up  ageyne 
[against]  the  peler  [pillar]  near  St.  Mary's  altar".  This 
good  man  also  bequeaths  "a  candlestick  of  laten"  and  "a 
taper";  he  mentions,  besides,  "chimes  to  be  sette  about 
our  Ladye  at  the  peler".1 

But,  alas !  these  evidences  of  faith  and  piety  have  long 
since  been  swept  away  ;  even  of  the  glorious  Abbey  itself, 
nothing  now  remains  save  a  black  mutilated  ruin ;  whilst 

1  See  "  Bury  Wills  and  Inventories,"  p.  20. 
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amid  the  meadow  lands  surrounding  it,  where  of  old  cowled 
Benedictines  walked,  we  see  oxen  and  sheep  grazing,  and 
prim  botanic  gardens  taking  the  place  of  the  sunny  green 
monastic  closes. 

XXIV. 

WHAT  ENGLAND  OWES  TO  IRELAND.— A 
RETROSPECT. 

ACCORDING  to  a  well-known  modern  writer,1  "  It  is  with  the 
landing  of  Hengist  and  his  war-band  at  Ebbsfleet,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  that  English  history  begins  ". 
And,  despite  the  physical  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  the  fifth  century,  the  prominent  features  of  the  country 
remain  practically  the  same ;  so  that,  in  the  misty  grey- 
green  level  of  the  present  Minster  Marsh,  it  is  easy  to  dis 
cover  what  was  once  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  separating 
Thanet  from  the  mainland  of  Britain,  through  which  "the 
pirate  boats  of  the  first  Englishmen  came  sailing  with  a  fair 
wind  to  the  little  gravel-spit  of  Ebbsfleet  ".  To  the  left,  lie 
the  broken  ramparts  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Richborough, 
and  the  town  of  Sandwich ;  for  now  the  older  sea  channel 
has  been  replaced  by  tracts  of  marshland.  To  the  right, 
"  the  white  curve  of  Ramsgate  cliffs  looks  down  on  the 
crescent  of  Pegwell  Bay  ". 

There  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  somewhat  desolate  scene ; 
but  the  place  noted  for  the  landing  of  Hengist  is  more 
noted  still  as  the  landing-place  of  Augustine,  who,  at  the 
head  of  his  band  of  monks — "strangers  from  Rome,"  as 
they  were  called — set  foot,  in  597,  on  the  very  spot  first 
touched  by  the  English  conquerors  more  than  a  century 
before. 

1  Green,  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People  ". 
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Preceded  by  a  silver  cross  and  a  picture  of  "  the  great 
King,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  the  missionaries  entered 
Canterbury ;  and  thus,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  that 
"  earliest  royal  city  of  German  England  became  the  centre 
of  Latin  influence  ".  But,  great  though  this  influence  un 
doubtedly  was;  though  the  Christian  Faith  brought  back 
civilization,  art,  and  letters ;  though  union  with  the  Western 
world  was  renewed,  and  "  the  Latin  tongue  became  again 
one  of  the  tongues  of  Britain,  the  language  of  its  worship, 
its  correspondence,  its  literature," — yet  very  soon  an  even 
greater  influence  made  itself  felt  throughout  Western 
Christendom. 

The  older  Celtic  race,  that  Roman  and  German  had  swept 
before  them,  had  accepted  Christianity  with  an  unparalleled 
outburst  of  enthusiasm.  Ireland,  the  fair  Green  Isle,  so 
soon  to  become  famous  for  her  saints,  received  the  Faith 
from  the  lips  of  her  great  apostle,  St.  Patrick,  with  quite 
extraordinary  fervour.  Her  conversion  was  whole-hearted 
and  complete ;  the  new  life  within  her  surged  up  with  strong 
and  ever  stronger  force,  till,  like  a  mighty  river,  it  broke  all 
boundaries,  and  swept  in  a  tidal  wave  of  missionary  zeal  over 
the  countries  of  Europe. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  at  this  period,  in  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Spain,  the  vigour  of  Christianity  was  exhausted  in 
the  bare  struggle  for  life,  whilst  Ireland  was  unvisited  by 
invaders.  Letters  and  art  seemed  to  spring  up  like  flowers 
in  the  path  St.  Patrick  trod.  Not  only  were  incredible 
numbers  converted  to  the  true  Faith,  but  young  men  and 
maidens  eagerly  embraced  the  religious  life.  Monasteries 
were  founded,  and  became  centres  of  science  and  Biblical 
knowledge.  Learning  fled  from  the  Continent  and  took 
refuge  in  the  famous  schools  of  Ireland;  Durrow  and 
Armagh  became  the  universities  of  the  West. 
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Not  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  "  Irish 
Christianity,"  we  are  told,  "  flung  itself  with  a  fiery  zeal  into 
battle  with  the  mass  of  heathenism  which  was  rolling  in 
upon  the  Christian  world  ".  If  we  sail  the  Northern  Seas, 
we  find  an  Irish  missionary  labouring  amongst  the  Frisians ; 
if  we  go  amongst  the  lawless  Picts  of  the  Highlands,  it  is 
the  same.  In  Yorkshire  and  Northumbria,  St.  Aidan  wan 
dered  on  foot,  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  An 
other  holy  Irish  priest,  Boisel,  led  a  little  band  of  devoted 
missionaries  to  Mailros,  that  famous  house  of  sanctity  and 
learning  which  eventually  developed  into  the  Abbey  of 
Melrose.  St.  Chad  set  out  to  convert  the  Mercians.  "  The 
canton  of  St.  Gall  still  commemorates  in  its  name,"  observes 
a  reliable  authority,  "another  Irish  missionary,  before  whom 
the  spirits  of  flood  and  fell  fled  wailing  over  the  waters  of 
Lake  Constance."  Again,  an  Irish  missionary,  St.  Col- 
umban,  founded  those  monasteries  in  Burgundy  and  the 
Apennines,  whence  devoted  men  went  forth  to  teach  in 
countries  near  and  far. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Irish  missionaries  like  St. 
Fursey  and  St.  Felix — the  latter,  though  himself  a  Burgun- 
dian,  doubtless  owed  his  faith  to  St.  Columban — who 
evangelized  East  Anglia,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  history 
of  Christianity  in  England  proves  to  demonstration  that  the 
torch  of  truth  was  borne  by  Irish  hands  into  the  most  pagan 
strongholds  ;  whilst  literature,  learning,  even  the  very  writing 
of  the  country,  grew  and  flourished  under  Celtic  influence 
and  in  the  monasteries  founded  by  Celts.  To  return,  how 
ever,  to  St.  Columban. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  stupendous  labours  of  this 
saint  in  Northern  Italy  induced  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  the  English  in  Britain.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  work  of  St.  Augustine  and  his  Roman  mission- 
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aries  in  Kent  soon  began  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  that 
reaction  which  inevitably  follows  great  religious  results, 
especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  those  results  had  been 
materially  aided  by  the  conversion  of  King  Ethelbert,  at 
whose  death  the  pent-up  waters  of  paganism  once  more 
broke  forth. 

Penda,  the  King  of  Mercia,  saw,  in  the  return  to  old  be 
liefs,  a  means  of  furthering  his  own  personal  ambitions  ; 
hence  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mercia  as  the  champion  of 
the  heathen  gods.  Northumbria,  on  the  other  hand,  under 
its  new  King,  Oswald,  flung  itself  into  the  struggle.  In 
635  Oswald  gathered  around  him  a  small  force,  near  the 
Roman  Wall ;  and,  setting  up  the  Cross  as  his  standard, 
held  it  with  his  own  hands  till  the  hollow  in  which  it  was 
placed  was  filled  in  by  his  soldiers.  "  Then,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees,"  it  is  related,  "he  cried  to  his  army  to 
pray  to  the  living  God."  Victory  eventually  remained  with 
the  Christian  soldiers.  Cadwallon,  the  Welsh  King,  fell 
fighting  on  "  Heaven's  Field,"  as  the  spot  was  afterwards 
called ;  and  the  point  for  us  is  that  it  was  the  influence  of 
Irish  missionaries  which  nerved  Oswald  to  this  struggle  for 
the  true  Faith. 

"  On  a  low  island  of  barren  gneiss-rock,  off  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  an  Irish  monk,  St.  Columba,  had  raised  the 
famous  monastery  of  lona.  Oswald,  in  youth,  found  refuge 
within  its  walls ;  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Northumbria  he  called  for  missionaries  from  amongst  its 
monks." 

St.  Paulinus,  one  of  those  who  followed  St.  Augustine  from 
Rome,  and  who  is  usually  known  as  the  Apostle  of  Northum 
bria,  on  account  of  his  great  labours  there,  and  his  conversion 
of  King  Edwin,  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  on  the  fall  of 
that  King ;  and  now  Irish  priests  were  once  more  to  step 
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into  the  breach.  It  is  interesting  to  find,  from  a  pious  tradi 
tion,  that  St.  Columba  is  said  to  have  assured  King  Oswald 
of  the  victory  he  would  gain  over  the  Welsh  army. 

St.  Columba,  who  has  been  named  the  Apostle  of  the 
Picts,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Tyrconnel,  and  from  earliest 
childhood  his  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  that  fair  country 
whose  wonders  "eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard".  He 
gave  himself  entirely  to  God,  practising  the  severest  bodily 
austerities,  such  as  fasting  all  the  year  round,  lying  on  the 
bare  ground,  with  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  and  so  forth ;  yet 
all  the  while  the  calm  sweetness  and  graciousness  of  his 
young  face  bore  outward  witness  to  the  inward  grace  which 
urged  his  soaring  spirit  upward  and  onward,  making  him 
count  all  sufferings  and  difficulties  light,  because  for  him  it 
was  in  very  truth  "no  small  matter  to  lose  or  to  gain  the 
Kingdom  of  God  ".  Often  he  longed  to  die,  desiring  in  all 
sincerity,  like  the  Royal  Psalmist,  to  fly  away  and  be  at 
rest  in  his  celestial  home ;  and  when,  four  years  before  he 
died,  angels  in  a  vision  made  known  to  him  the  fact  that, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  brethren,  his  death  had  been 
deferred  four  years,  he  wept  bitterly,  exclaiming,  "  Woe  is  me 
that  my  sojourning  is  prolonged  !  " 

Despite  these  aspirations — this  heavenly  homesickness, — 
however,  the  saint  never  let  the  thought  of  the  hereafter 
allow  him  to  grow  weary  in  well-doing  here  on  earth.  He 
was  untiring  in  good  works  during  the  whole  seventy-seven 
years  of  his  saintly  life;  and  when,  in  565,  his  zeal  having 
offended  King  Dermot,  he  departed  for  Scotland,  he  laboured 
in  his  new  sphere  with  almost  incredible  energy.  History 
tells  us  that  he  not  only  founded  a  hundred  religious  houses 
there,  but  wrought  marvellous  conversions  amongst  the 
Picts,  "who,  in  gratitude,  gave  him  the  island  of  lona," — 
that  hallowed  spot,  for  ever  to  be  associated  with  his  pure 
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name.  There  he  raised  his  famous  monastery,  the  school  of 
so  many  apostolic  missionaries  and  martyrs, — the  mother- 
house  from  which  were  to  spring  so  many  other  noble  abbeys 
in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe. 

At  last  the  hour  of  his  release  came.  On  9  June,  597, 
when  in  choir,  surrounded  by  his  spiritual  children,  he  re 
marked  to  his  disciple  Dermit :  "This  day  is  called  the 
Sabbath,— that  is,  the  day  of  rest ;  and  such  will  it  truly  be 
to  me ;  for  it  shall  put  an  end  to  my  labours  ".  Then,  having 
knelt  down  before  the  altar,  he  received  Holy  Viaticum,  and 
immediately  after  "slept  sweetly  in  the  Lord  ". 

Closely  associated  with  King  Oswald  in  the  evangelization 
of  Northumbria  was  another  Irish  monk  of  the  island  of  Hy, 
or  lona — St.  Aidan, — of  whom  passing  mention  has  already 
been  made.  This  noted  missionary  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  arduous  task  of  converting  the  barbarous 
Northumbrians,  whose  obstinate  paganism  might  well  have 
deterred  a  less  zealous  preacher.  He  went  from  place  to 
place,  the  King  acting  as  his  interpreter  until  he  had  mastered 
the  English  tongue. 

King  Oswald  himself,  it  will  be  remembered,  attained 
a  high  degree  of  sanctity,  and  is  commemorated  on  5 
August.  He  "loved  much  to  sing  Office  "  in  choir  with  his 
Irish  monks,  we  are  told;  and  "after  Lauds  would  remain 
through  the  night  in  prayer".  His  charity  won  all  hearts; 
and,  assiduous  as  he  was  in  his  religious  duties,  he  never 
on  that  account  neglected  the  needs  of  his  subjects.  To 
gether  he  and  St.  Aidan  journeyed  from  village  to  village ; 
the  latter  everywhere  urging  the  faithful  to  frequent  the 
sacraments,  and  the  heathen  to  give  alms  and  do  good  works. 
At  the  same  time  his  Christlike  sweetness,  meekness,  and 
humility  were  such  that,  though  he  rebuked  the  powerful 
with  all  the  fearlessness  of  his  priestly  authority,  "none 
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ever  took  offence  " ;  and  his  converts  rapidly  became  noted 
for  the  fervour  and  austerity  of  their  lives,  even  the  laity 
fasting  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

St.  Aidan,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  fixed  his  episcopal 
See  at  Lindisfarne ;  and  from  the  monastery  there  founded 
by  him  preacher  after  preacher  went  forth,  all  glowing  with 
the  fire  of  that  divine  love  which  prompted  them  to  carry 
Christ's  message  into  the  heathen  realms  surrounding  them. 
So  great  was  the  sanctity  of  the  missionary  monks  of  Lindis 
farne  that  the  place  soon  became  known  as  the  Holy  Island ; 
and  thence  also  sprang  in  later  years  those  noble  schools  of 
piety  and  learning  which  covered  the  northern  portion  of 
Britain  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Forth. 

"  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  land,"  says  the  Royal  Psalm 
ist;  and  truly  Aidan,  the  humble  Irish  monk,  won  for 
himself  vast  possessions  in  the  number  of  souls  he  brought 
out  of  the  darkness  of  paganism  into  the  glorious  light  of 
Faith.  He  was  called  to  his  reward  in  the  year  631  ;  and 
the  vision  of  his  pure  soul  ascending  to  heaven,  accompanied 
by  a  bright  band  of  angelic  spirits,  so  inflamed  the  sensitive 
heart  of  St.  Cuthbert,  then  a  shepherd  boy  on  the  bleak  up 
land  (still  famous  as  a  sheep  walk  near  Lauderdale),  that  he 
felt  an  overwhelming  impulse  to  leave  all  and  enter  a  monastic 
house.  This  impulse  did  not  pass,  but,  growing  strong  and 
ever  stronger,  crystallized  into  a  resolute  will  towards  the 
religious  life,  leading  him,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  into  the 
midst  of  those  "untilled  solitudes  where  a  few  Irish  monks 
of  Lindisfarne  had  settled  in  the  mission  station  of  Mailros  " 
(Melrose). 

Thus  again,  in  the  person  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Lowlands, 
as  St.  Cuthbert  has  been  called,  were  the  people  of  England 
indebted  to  the  land  of  St.  Patrick  for  the  ever- widening  and 
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ever-increasing  radiance  of  truth  ;  for,  though  not  himself  an 
Irishman,  St.  Cuthbert  owed  everything  to  his  training  in 
Mailros.  It  was  not  until  after  thirty-four  years  of  fervent 
religious  life — "nine  of  which  had  been  spent  in  eremitical 
solitude  " — that,  much  against  his  own  will,  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  and  began  those  evangelical  labours 
which  have  made  his  name  so  famous. 

Whilst  the  missionaries  were  journeying  hither  and  thither, 
in  their  efforts  to  convert  the  peasantry,  Northumbria  saw  a 
great  number  of  monasteries  spring  up  amongst  its  hills  and 
valleys,  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  them  all  being  that 
of  Streonoshalh,  where  St.  Hild — or  St.  Hilda,  as  she  is 
generally  known — placed  her  abbey  on  the  high  cliffs  of 
Whitby,  looking  out  over  the  cold  grey  waters  of  the  wild 
North  Sea.  St.  Hilda,  who  was  of  royal  lineage,  has  been 
called  the  " Northumbrian  Deborah".  Even  bishops  and 
kings  sought  her  advice ;  and  "  Whitby,"  to  quote  the  words 
of  a  non-Catholic  historian,  "became  the  Westminster  of 
Northumbria  ".  Edwin  and  Oswi  were  buried  within  its  walls, 
as  well  as  many  men  and  women  of  noble  birth.  The  double 
monastery — (there  were  two  entirely  distinct  houses,  one  for 
nuns  and  the  other  for  monks,  over  both  of  which  St.  Hilda 
ruled)  grew  ever  more  and  more  famous.  The  sainted  John 
of  Beverley  was  amongst  her  scholars  ;  and  he,  in  his  turn, 
when  in  the  See  of  York,  founded  a  school  which  became 
celebrated  for  its  learned  men.  No  schools,  indeed,  were 
more  famous  than  those  of  Jarrow  and  York. 

Northumbria,  by  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  had 
become  "the  literary  centre  of  the  Christian  world  in 
Western  Europe  " ;  and  the  whole  learning  of  the  age  cul 
minated  in  the  person  of  a  Northumbrian  scholar,  a  pupil 
of  St.  John  of  Beverley — Bede  the  Venerable,  whose  youth 
was  trained  and  his  long,  tranquil  life,  so  touching  in  its 
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simple  grandeur,  wholly  spent  in  Jarrow.  He  has  been 
justly  called  "  the  father  of  our  national  education,  the  first 
figure  to  which  our  science  looks  back  ". 

And  to  whom  did  this  great  English  saint,  theologian, 
scholar,  and  historian  chiefly  owe  his  fame  ?  Undoubtedly 
and  unquestionably  to  the  tradition  of  the  older  Irish 
teachers,  which  first  directed  his  young  steps  into  that  path 
of  Scriptural  interpretation  which  was  later  on  to  make  his 
name  illustrious.  Granted  that,  owing  to  the  constant 
journeys  to  Rome  of  St.  Wilfrid  and  St.  Benedict  Biscop, 
materials  for  study  had  accumulated  in  Northumbria ;  granted 
also  that  the  libraries  which  were  forming  in  York  and 
Wearmouth  contributed  to  the  same  end, — the  fact  remains 
that  the  Venerable  Bede  derived,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
Celtic  sources,  that  special  trend  of  thought  which  was 
eventually  to  develop  in  so  wonderful  a  way;  and  which, 
leading  him  on  and  ever  onward  in  the  fascinating  search 
for  knowledge,  made  him  while  still  quite  young  "  master  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  science  of  his  time  ". 

In  conclusion,  a  word  must  be  said  about  another  name 
famous  in  English  history — the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest 
ecclesiastical  statesmen  and  rulers,  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  and  most  gifted  minds,  Britain  has  ever  produced 
— a  man  whose  genius  built  up  a  kingdom — a  monk  who 
made  his  abbey  the  first  seat  of  learning  in  the  land.  St. 
Dunstan  "was  educated,"  we  are  told,  "by  the  Irish  monks 
of  Glastonbury ".  To  them  he  was,  like  the  Venerable 
Bede,  indebted  for  that  all-important  early  mental  training 
which  ultimately  made  him  one  of  the  most  striking  figures 
in  history. 

The  large  and  statesmanlike  course  which  St.  Dunstan  pur 
sued  in  the  general  administration  of  the  realm  ;  the  deep 
interest  he  took  in  promoting  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
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and  in  founding  famous  schools  in  the  forty  new  abbeys  he 
helped  to  raise;  the  extraordinary  results  he  achieved  in 
the  cause  of  education ;  his  care  for  commerce  as  shown  in 
the  laws  which  regulated  the  monetary  standard,  and  the 
enactment  of  common  weights  and  measures  for  the  country, 
— these  facts  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  But 
sufficient,  we  think,  has  been  said  to  prove  what  a  stupend 
ous  work  Ireland  has  done  for  England  in  past  ages ;  whilst 
in  respect  of  the  Faith,  not  alone  in  the  past  but  equally  to 
day,  has  England  to  thank  Ireland  for  the  whole-hearted, 
selfless  devotion  of  hundreds  of  missionary  priests,  both 
secular  and  regular,  but  for  whose  untiring  and  unceasing 
labours  the  seeds  of  divine  truth  would  have  withered  away, 
and  the  light  of  the  Catholic  religion  been  for  ever  submerged 
in  the  darkness  of  heresy  and  unbelief. 

XXV. 
A  PILGRIMAGE  IN  THE  PYRENEES. 

DEVOUT  souls  whose  love  for  our  Lady  leads  them  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  her  shrines,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
study  the  history  of  these  ancient  sanctuaries,  can  find  few 
fields  of  wider  interest  than  the  country  round  the  Pyrenees. 
There,  in  fair  green  valleys  sheltered  always  by  the  ever 
lasting  hills,  churches  and  altars  dedicated  to  Christ's 
Mother  rise  on  every  side.  There,  after  ascending  some 
steep  road,  cut,  it  may  be,  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  such  a 
way  as  to  resemble  a  spiral  staircase,  one  comes  suddenly 
upon  a  little  mountain  chapel,  like  that  which  bears  the  charm 
ing  and  appropriate  inscription  :  "  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne 
Rencontre,  priez  pour  les  voyageurs  ".  Or  another,  now 
deserted,  but  famous  by  reason  of  its  great  antiquity,  which, 
tradition  says,  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars.  It  will 
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be  remembered  that  this  noble  and  gallant  Order  was  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  that  its 
"  grand  priors,"  or  "  provincial  masters,"  all  took  an  oath 
to  defend  her  perpetual  virginity. 

The  chapel  where  these  military  monks  used  to  pray,  in 
the  midst  of  the  awe-inspiring  roar  of  the  avalanches,  and 
surrounded  by  rainbow-tinted  glaciers,  is  a  small  building 
that  appears  literally  perched  over  the  precipice,  across 
which  a  bridge  of  fir  trunks  enables  the  devout  pilgrim  to 
reach  the  tiny  house  whence  the  Knights  were  wont  to  sally 
forth  to  the  rescue  of  those  who  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
tempests  that  rage  with  hurricane  force  in  this  wild  and 
remote  region.  The  ruins  of  the  chapel  still  contain  the 
tombs  of  unfortunate  travellers  whom  their  charity-  was 
powerless  to  save  from  death  in  these  perilous  passes. 

Another  very  interesting  place,  and  one  which  can  easily 
be  visited  on  the  way  to  some  other  shrine,  is  the  valley  of 
Lis.  There  will  be  found  the  famous  Cascade  d'Enfer, 
which  flings  itself  into  the  whirlpool  beneath,  with  a  deafen 
ing  sound  and  a  swirl  of  boiling  foam  that  makes  the  spec 
tator  giddy.  Lis,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  means  a  lily  ;  and 
in  all  probability  the  valley  took  its  name  from  the  fact, 
that  quite  close  to  the  cascade,  the  plain  is  covered  with 
lilies,  which,  growing  to  a  great  height,  shed  their  exquisite 
fragrance  on  the  cool  air.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  striking  contrast, 
—the  waterfall  rushing  with  headlong  violence  into  the 
seething  gulf  below,  and  so  near  it  the  inexpressibly  peaceful 
beauty  of  that  verdant  lilied  lea. 

Journeying  onward  through  the  lovely  valley  of  Aure,  one 
recalls  the  fact  that  long,  long  ago,  at  the  farthest  end,  there 
used  to  be  a  humble  hamlet  consisting  of  only  seven  houses, 
in  the  midst  of  which  rose  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Orens.  These  few  dwellings  formed  the  ancient  Bourisp, 
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and  not  a  trace  of  them  remains.  A  comparatively  new 
Bourisp — old  though  it  seems  to  us  to-day — was  rebuilt  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tramesai'gues,  on  the  bank  of  a  small 
stream  ;  and  this  latter  place  is  indissolubly  connected  with 
devotion  to  our  Lady,  on  account  of  the  special  favours 
she  has  there  bestowed  upon  the  faithful ;  and  also  because 
of  the  wonderful  black  image,  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth 
century,  which,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  was  dis 
covered  in  the  brushwood  near  a  fountain  not  far  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Orens. 

To  this  fountain  a  certain  owner  of  flocks  and  herds 
used  to  bring  his  cattle.  Noticing  that  one  of  his  oxen  left 
the  others  and  ran  to  a  neighbouring  marsh,  he  one  day 
had  the  curiosity  to  follow  it  ;  and  he  there  found,  to  his 
intense  surprise,  that  it  was  licking  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  This  statue  was  eventually  placed  in  the  church 
which  was  built  to  receive  it,  and  thenceforward  Notre  Dame 
de  Bourisp  was  held  in  great  veneration. 

The  church  possesses  nothing  very  imposing  or  remark 
able  in  the  way  of  architecture  ;  but  it  contains  some  Gothic 
windows ;  and,  inside,  its  walls  are  covered  with  most 
ancient  and  interesting  frescoes.  In  these  valleys — so  re 
mote  that  learning,  in  any  shape  or  form,  had  not  penetrated 
their  lonely  fastnesses — it  was  a  usual  custom  to  present  to 
the  eyes  of  the  faithful  in  the  different  churches  that  which 
their  unlettered  minds  were  incapable  of  understanding  save 
by  sight.  Very  numerous  traces  of  this  custom  may  still  be 
found  in  the  chapels  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  for  those  who 
care  to  study  the  subject,  there  is  a  quaint  fascination  in 
these  realistic  representations. 

In  the  porch  at  Bourisp,  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  are 
depicted  in  relief.  Each  sin  is  represented  by  the  figure  of 
a  woman  led  by  a  demon.  Gluttony  holds  a  glass  in  her 
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hand,  and  is  seated  on  a  hog ;  Sloth,  with  arms  folded,  is 
seated  on  an  ass  ;  Lust  is  on  a  goat ;  Pride,  on  a  lion  ; 
Covetousness  closely  clasps  a  purse,  and  is  mounted  on 
some  purely  imaginary  beast ;  Anger,  tearing  her  hair,  is 
riding  on  a  dragon  with  a  tongue  of  flame ;  Envy  holds  a 
mirror,  and  is  seated  on  a  horse. 

Favours  of  all  kinds  and  of  every  description,  bestowed 
upon  them  by  Our  Lady  of  Bourisp,  are  recounted  by  the 
pious  inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  the  Aure.  They  also 
attribute  to  her  intercession  the  sudden  and  apparently 
miraculous  cessation  of  those  periods  of  drought  which  are 
so  disastrous  in  the  district. 

Notre  Dame  d'Heas,  another  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage, 
is  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  not  only  on  account  of  its  religious 
associations,  but  also  because  of  the  grand  and  rugged 
scenery  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  chapel,  5075  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  truth,  no  surroundings  could 
be  more  utterly  desolate  and  wild.  Not  a  sound  is  heard 
save  the  tinkling  of  little  bells  and  the  dull  roar  of  mountain 
torrents.  Over  all  hangs  an  air  of  indescribable  solitude, 
— a  solitude  so  complete  that  it  evokes  a  feeling  of  deep 
and  melancholy  awe. 

It  is  a  distinct  relief  to  turn  to  the  church  where  so  many 
favours  have  been  bestowed.  The  strong,  terrible  moun 
tains  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  on  every  side,  their 
dazzling,  snow-covered  summits  standing  sharply  out  against 
an  azure  sky  ;  the  ceaseless  thunder  of  the  waterfalls  ;  the 
humble  sanctuary,  in  the  centre  of  a  picture  so  striking, — 
all  these  things  combine  to  make  a  most  vivid  impression 
upon  the  soul,  and  to  fill  it  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  nothing 
ness  of  humanity  and  the  overwhelming  greatness  of  the 
Divine  Majesty.  This  rather  sad  impression  is,  however, 
softened  and  sweetened  by  that  tender  devotion  to  Mary, 
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the  Mother  of  mercy  and  of  hope,  which,  whilst  reminding 
us  of  the  graces  and  favours  we  have  come  to  implore,  at 
the  same  time  binds  us  close  and  ever  closer  to  all  we  hold 
most  dear.  It  matters  not  if  one  is  alone  or  in  a  crowd 
when  kneeling  before  such  a  shrine  as  this  ;  for  the  shower 
of  graces  may  fall  as  abundantly  on  the  solitary  pilgrim  as 
on  a  throng  of  worshippers. 

The  first  chapel  built  on  this  "high  land,"  where,  to 
quote  the  picturesque  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  many 
men  and  women  have  gathered  "  honey  from  the  rock,  and 
oil  from  the  flinty  stone,"  was  very  poor  and  simple,  covered 
only  with  thatch ;  but  none  the  less  eagerly  and  persistently 
frequented  by  all  the  shepherds  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
also  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  almost  innumerable  valleys 
intersecting  this  chain  of  mountains.  The  original  little 
building  soon  became  too  small  for  the  concourse  of  pilgrims 
that  flocked  thither :  another  was  built  and  again  another. 

The  difficult  mountain  pathways,  the  well-nigh  impassable 
torrents,  the  many  valleys  to  be  traversed  in  order  to  reach 
this  favoured  but  almost  inaccessible  spot,  did  not  deter  the 
faithful  from  their  purpose.  Our  Lady  bestowed  special 
blessings  in  her  sanctuary  at  Heas,  so  to  Heas  they  accord 
ingly  came.  In  the  words  of  an  old  French  hymn,  written 
about  another  of  these  lonely  mountain  shrines,  one  might 
truly  say  : — 

Je  ne  puis,  O  ma  mere, 

Raconter  les  bienfaits 
Dont  ce  lieu  solitaire 

Conserve  les  secrets. 

What  a  fervour  and  passion  of  prayer  has,  year  by  year, 
mingled  with  the  music  of  the  waterfalls !  What  wounded 
souls  and  aching  hearts  have  brought  their  burden  and  laid 
it  down  at  Mary's  feet !  What  tears  of  dreadful  bitterness 
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have  fallen  in  this  solitary  place  !     What  urgent  appeals  to 
her  who  never  leaves  her  trusting  children  to  despair ! 

The  downward  return  journey  to  Gavarnie,  and  thence  to 
Gedre,  is  difficult,  indeed  perilous  to  a  degree.  One  false 
step  on  the  part  of  one's  mount,  or  the  slightest  slip,  would 
suffice  to  precipitate  one  instantly  into  a  fearful  abyss.  The 
road,  of  course,  is  quite  impossible  for  carriages ;  and,  at  the 
time  when  the  snows  melt,  certain  places  in  particular  are 
extremely  dangerous.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  in 
habitants,  accidents  seldom  if  ever  happen. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  interesting  sights  in  these  wild 
and  remote  altitudes  is  the  spectacle  of  the  rare  flowers 
which  abound.  Every  variety  of  saxifrage  grows  between 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks  and  hangs  in  clusters  over  the  pre 
cipices  ;  lilies  may  also  be  found  in  large  quantities ;  and, 
in  the  month  of  July,  this  district  proves,  metaphorically 
speaking,  a  perfect  gold  mine  to  enthusiastic  botanists. 

When  at  Gavarnie,  it  is  only  about  an  hour's  ride  to  that 
wonderful  natural  wall  which  separates  France  from  Spain. 
No  words  can  adequately  describe,  or  even  give  a  faint  idea 
of,  this  extraordinary  spectacle  before  which  the  traveller 
stands  amazed.  The  precipices  which  make  the  wall  are 
from  1000  to  1400  feet  in  height.  Waterfalls  glide  perpen 
dicularly  down  them,  looking  like  ribbons  of  gleaming 
silver ;  whilst  the  principal  one  on  the  left  forms  a  sheet  of 
water,  which  flings  itself  down  a  distance  of  1200  feet. 

The  road  from  Gavarnie  to  Gedre  descends  continuously, 
and  always  in  spite  of  what,  to  ordinary  eyes,  would  appear 
insuperable  obstacles.  It  is  in  very  truth  a  triumph  of 
engineering  skill  and  patience.  Men  and  horses  seem  like 
ants  creeping  between  the  formidable  rocks,  which  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  gigantic  antediluvian  beasts,  lying  one 
above  the  other  in  the  most  strange  and  fantastic  attitudes 
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imaginable.  Looking  at  them,  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
believe  that  they  are  monsters  guarding  the  approach  to 
some  enchanted  spot.  In  some  places  enormous  boulders 
so  overhang  the  way  that  they  seem  just  about  to  detach 
themselves  and  crush  those  passing  beneath,  as  man  crushes 
the  insects  under  his  feet.  At  moments  one  becomes 
oppressed  with  a  sort  of  nightmare  horror  of  this  lonely  and 
terrible  pass. 

In  connexion  with  Gedre,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  not 
far  from  the  valley,  the  traveller  may  descry  La  Brech  de 
Roland.  According  to  the  old  legend,  he  cut  the  mountain 
with  his  good  sword  Durandal ;  thus  opening  a  passage  for 
his  warriors,  who  by  this  means  were  able  to  exterminate 
the  Moors. 

The  oldest  sanctuary  in  the  Pyrenees  is  that  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Sarrance,  which,  according  to  some  authorities, 
dates  back  to  the  eighth  century ;  but  the  first  traces  of  this 
devotion  are  so  ancient  as  to  be  for  ever  lost  in  obscurity. 
Like  many  another  mountain  shrine,  it  was  originally  a  spot 
much  frequented  by  shepherds,  who  led  their  flocks  to 
pasture  there  during  the  summer  months. 

History  tells  us  that  the  church  at  Sarrance  was  for  many 
years  served  by  priests  from  Bedous.  But  in  the  year  1340 
the  bishop  placed  it  in  the  care  of  the  Premonstratensian 
Order ;  and  one  of  the  Canons  Regular  took  formal  posses 
sion  of  it,  under  the  title  of  "  Commander  of  the  chapel  and 
hospice  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sarrance  ".  These  religious,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  wore  the  white  habit  and  scapu 
lar,  and  followed  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Norbert. 
A  priory  was  built  for  them.  They  rapidly  made  the  de 
votion  very  extensively  known;  and  conferred,  moreover, 
an  immense  favour  not  only  upon  the  large  numbers  of  pil 
grims  they  so  hospitably  entertained,  but  upon  all  travellers 
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going  into  either  France  or  Spain  who  crossed  their 
mountains. 

In  the  year  1140  Pope  Innocent  II  gave  great  privileges 
to  the  community  of  Sarrance.  This  priory  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  celebrated  in  all  France.  Three 
sovereigns  met  there  on  pilgrimage  (a  pious  practice  very 
usual  amongst  all  classes  at  that  period).  They  were,  re 
spectively,  the  Kings  of  Arragon,  Navarre,  and  Beam. 
Needless  to  say,  such  illustrious  pilgrims  did  not  come  un 
provided  with  costly  gifts  of  every  sort  and  kind.  The 
King  of  Navarre  caused  a  suite  of  apartments  to  be  built 
there  for  his  use  during  the  days  he  desired  to  set  aside  for 
retreat  and  meditation.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
Matthew,  Count  of  Foix,  gave  free  passage  on  his  land  to 
all  herds  belonging  to  the  convent,  adding  furthermore  the 
privilege  "  to  graze  on  his  pastures  ". 

We  read  that  in  1465  King  Louis  XI  went  on  pilgrimage 
to  this  favoured  spot.  He  had  been  to  Bayonne,  to  make 
peace  between  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon;  and, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sarrance,  he  be 
took  himself  thither  in  the  guise  of  a  simple  pilgrim,  laying 
aside  every  mark  of  royalty;  even  forbidding  the  sword, 
which  was  always  borne  upright  before  him,  to  be  carried  on 
the  occasion. 

Thanks  to  the  zealous  energy  of  the  Premonstratensians, 
and  to  the  offerings  of  large  numbers  of  the  faithful,  the 
importance  of  the  priory  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  erected  into  an  abbey,  though  its  abbot  resided  at  the 
mother-house  of  Saint-Jean  de  la  Castile,  in  the  diocese  of 
Aire.  He  always,  however,  went  to  Sarrance  on  the  prin 
cipal  feasts ;  and  the  church,  which  contemporary  writers 
have  described  as  so  beautiful  that  it  appeared  "rather  the 
work  of  God  than  a  building  raised  by  the  hands  of  men," 
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must  indeed  on  these  occasions  have  presented  a  sufficiently 
imposing  spectacle,  filled  to  overflowing  by  an  enthusiastic 
and  adoring  throng,  in  the  midst  of  whom  the  mitred  abbot 
offered  the  adorable  Sacrifice  with  all  the  grandeur  of  the 
Church's  ceremonial.  We  can  imagine  the  valley  gay  with 
crowds,  each  one  clothed  in  holiday  attire ;  whilst  the  over 
shadowing  mountains  gave  back  the  echoes  of  their  hymn  : — 

Ah  1  Notre  Dame  de  Sarrance, 

ficoute  1'humble  pelerin  ! 

In  the  year  1527,  history  tells  us  that  Henry  II,  King  of 
Navarre,  and  grandfather  of  Henry  IV,  took  Sarrance  under 
his  special  protection.  He  at  the  same  time  prohibited  the 
erection  of  any  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  superb 
church  and  magnificent  monastery  which  had  been  built  by 
the  Fathers.  "Little  did  this  monarch  dream,"  says  one 
writer,  "that  his  own  daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  rendered 
fanatical  by  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  would 
give  orders  for  the  complete  demolition  of  this  noble  church 
and  abbey." 

During  the  terrible  persecution,  which  she  encouraged  by 
all  means  in  her  power,  the  Catholic  religion  was  practically 
suppressed  in  Beam.  The  Huguenot  troops  poured  like  a 
torrent  into  the  valley  of  Sarrance,  driving  the  inhabitants 
before  them.  A  large  number  of  priests  were  massacred 
before  our  Lady's  altar,  whither  they  had  repaired  to  await 
their  martyrdom.  And  not  only  were  the  church  and 
monastery  utterly  destroyed,  but  the  King's  apartments,  the 
title  deeds,  charters,  privileges,  and  everything  of  value 
contained  in  the  archives  of  the  abbey,  suffered  the  same 
fate. 

After  about  thirty-eight  years,  the  children  of  the  True 
Church,  being  once  more  free,  returned  to  their  favourite 
places  of  devotion.  The  good  prior,  Pere  Capdequi  by 
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name,  who  had  fortunately  managed  to  escape  into  Spain, 
returned  with  such  of  the  sacred  vessels,  vestments,  etc.,  as 
he  had  been  able  to  carry  away  with  him.  Full  of  zeal  and 
self-sacrifice,  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  own  private  fortune 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  a  poor  shepherd  had  hidden  the  noted  statue  of  our 
Lady  in  a  cave  in  the  depth  of  the  mountains.  There  it 
was  sought,  found,  and  joyfully  replaced  in  the  new  church. 
"  The  shrine,"  we  are  told,  "  quickly  regained  its  former 
celebrity,  and  the  road  to  Sarrance  was  once  more  frequented 
by  crowds  of  pilgrims." 

For  a  time  all  went  peacefully  ;  but  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  the  religious  of  Sarrance  were  obliged  either  to 
fly  or  to  renounce  their  vows.  Needless  to  state,  they 
refused  their  liberty  at  such  a  price,  choosing  rather  to 
become  exiles,  like  so  many  of  their  brethren  of  different 
Orders  as  well  as  amongst  the  secular  clergy.  Their  pro 
perty  was  confiscated,  their  church  desecrated ;  and  later, 
when  happier  days  returned,  and  the  Bishop,  in  1801,  would 
gladly  have  placed  Sarrance  again  under  the  care  of  the 
good  "White  Monks,"  the  Premonstratensian  Order  no 
longer  existed  in  France.  Secular  priests,  therefore,  took 
charge  of  the  mission.  In  more  recent  times  it  has  been 
served  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Another  very  ancient  shrine  in  the  Pyrenees  is  that  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Poey-la-Houn.  It  stands  in  a  valley — "  le 
beau  vallon  d'Azun,  avec  ces  monts  converts  d'une  eternelle 
neige  ".  The  chapel  is  situated  on  a  height  below  the  peak 
of  Arieugrand,  and  seems  to  close  the  valley.  It  is  built  on 
the  rock  ;  and,  doubtless  owing  to  its  situation,  escaped 
destruction  during  the  religious  wars,  though  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  it  was  sold  as  national  property.  "Some 
time  after,"  we  are  told,  "a  pious  widow  of  Arrens,  Madame 
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Anne  Glere,  bought  the  chapel  for  fifteen  hundred  francs 
(almost  all  that  she  possessed) ;  and  at  her  death  bequeathed 
it  to  her  nephew,  the  Abbe  Pome,  who  arranged  that  it 
should  once  more  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Tarbes.  The 
Bishop  at  that  time  was  Monseigneur  Laurence,  whose  zeal 
and  devotion  at  once  inspired  him  to  undertake  the  restora 
tion  of  this  well-loved  sanctuary." 

The  valley  of  Azun  has  been  called  "an  Eden  amongst 
the  mountains  " ;  and  a  certain  old  writer  says  that  "  a  visit 
to  Notre  Dame  de  Poey-la-Houn  is  one  of  those  events 
which,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  impression  they  make  upon 
our  minds,  become,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of  ourselves,  and 
leave  their  mark  so  indelibly  upon  us  that  nothing  in  the 
future  can  efface  it." 

Medous,  Pietat,  Neste,  or  Nouilhan  (the  latter  situated 
in  a  rich  and  fertile  valley,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  basin  sur 
rounded  by  hills  which  are  the  advance  guard  of  the  moun 
tains) — each  and  all  of  these  have  shrines  where  our  Lady 
has  bestowed  singular  favours  on  her  devout  children. 
Garaison,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  for,  though  less  ancient 
than  some,  it  is  not,  if  one  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  word, 
less  popular. 

Away  to  the  west  lies  the  dense  black  forest  of  Marensin. 
It  is  a  strange  and  unforgettable  scene.  On  the  one  side 
are  arid  plains ;  on  the  other,  smiling  verdure,  rich  cultiva 
tion  ;  and,  in  the  midst,  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame  de  Bug- 
lose  rising  toward  the  sky,  and  seeming  to  unite  death  with 
life.  No  spot  could  well  be  found  more  thoroughly  suited, 
by  its  singular  isolation,  to  promote  meditation  and  prayer. 
Only  the  footsteps  of  pilgrims,  or  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
wind  in  the  pines,  breaks  the  impressive  silence.  Yet  what 
music  more  magical,  more  mysterious,  more  soul-stirring 
than  the  latter !  Surely  no  rolling  organ  harmony  could 
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their  religious  devotion  and  Christian  charity.  "Faith," 
says  a  learned  and  reliable  authority,  "held  some  sway  in 
the  hearts  even  of  the  tyrannical  and  immoral  ".  And  it 
has  been  stated  that  no  Catholic  sovereign,  save  John, 
refused  to  receive  Holy  Communion  at  his  coronation. 

But  to  go  back  to  earlier  times.  The  account  left  by  an 
eyewitness  of  the  coronation  of  King  Edgar,  which  took 
place  at  Bath  on  Whitsunday,  in  the  year  973,  is  deeply 
interesting.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  King,  whom 
eight  vassal  kings  (so  runs  the  legend)  are  said  to  have 
rowed  in  his  boat  on  the  Dee,  whose  "  Law  "  became 
famous,  and  during  whose  reign  there  was  so  marked  a 
revival  of  prosperity  and  good  government — this  Edgar  had 
for  his  prime  minister  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who,  with  another  canonized  saint — Oswald,  Archbishop  of 
York — performed  the  coronation  ceremony.  Besides  the 
crowd  of  nobles  and  highborn  ladies,  with  their  suites, 
there  were  present  numerous  abbots,  a  large  concourse  of 
clergy,  and  not  a  few  "abbesses,  with  their  nuns,  as  attend 
ants  on  the  Queen ;  for  the  King  and  Queen  had  founded 
many  monasteries  ". 

The  two  Archbishops,  clad  in  rich  vestments,  walked 
on  either  side  of  the  King,  who,  wearing  his  crown  upon 
his  head,  was  conducted  by  them  to  the  church,  whilst  the 
choir  sang  the  anthem,  "Let  Thy  hand  be  strengthened, 
and  Thy  right  hand  exalted.  Justice  and  judgment  are  the 
preparation  of  Thy  throne.  Mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before 
Thy  face."  Then,  removing  his  crown,  the  King  prostrated 
himself  before  the  altar,  whilst  St.  Dunstan  intoned  the 
Te  Deum.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn,  they  raised  the 
King,  and  he  took  that  noble  oath,  so  worthy  of  a  Christian 
monarch  and  a  Christian  people,  which  was  administered 
by  St.  Dunstan  in  the  following  words  :  "In  the  Name  of 
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the  Holy  Trinity,  three  things  do  I  promise  to  this  Christian 
people,  my  subjects.  First,  that  I  will  hold  God's  Church 
and  all  the  Christian  people  in  my  realm  in  true  peace; 
second,  that  I  will  forbid  all  rapine  and  injustice  to  men  of 
all  conditions ;  third,  that  I  promise  and  enjoin  justice  and 
mercy  in  all  judgments ;  whereby  the  just  and  merciful  God 
may  give  us  all  His  eternal  favour.  Who  liveth  and  reigneth 
world  without  end.  Amen." 

The  King  was  then  anointed,  and  received  the  ring,  the 
sword,  the  crown,  and  the  sceptre.  The  latter  was  probably 
the  very  one  which  he  himself  laid  upon  the  altar  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  at  Glastonbury,  as  an  act  of  investiture  when 
granting  his  great  Charter  of  Privilege  to  that  ancient  abbey. 
William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  it  "was  beautifully 
formed  of  ivory  and  adorned  with  gold  " ;  and  that  "soon 
after  he  [Edgar]  caused  it  to  be  cut  in  two  in  his  presence, 
in  order  that  no  future  abbot  might  give  or  sell  it  to  any 
one ;  commanding  one  portion  to  be  kept  on  the  spot  for  a 
testimony  of  the  aforesaid  donation  ". 

When  the  actual  ceremony  of  coronation  was  over,  St. 
Dunstan  sang  the  Mass,  during  which  the  newly-crowned 
sovereign  received  Holy  Communion  ;  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  service,  we  are  told,  "  two  great  banquets  were  given 
— the  king,  crowned  with  laurels  and  roses,  accompanied  by 
the  archbishops  and  his  nobles,  assisting  at  one  ;  and  Queen 
Elfritha,  surrounded  by  her  ladies  and  the  abbots  and  abb 
esses,  presiding  at  the  other  ". 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  strong  hand 
of  St.  Dunstan  which  restored  justice,  order,  and  peace  to 
a  kingdom  which  had  been  scandalously  misgoverned  by 
Edgar's  brother  Eadwig,  and  that  even  Edgar  himself  owed 
much  to  the  fine  character,  vivid  personality,  and  wise 
counsels  of  his  adviser.  Indeed,  "  the  true  mark  of  Dunstan's 
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mind,"  says  Prof.  Stubbs,  "must  be  looked  for  in  Edgar's 
legislation  ".  And  it  is  beyond  question,  that  the  very  laws 
which  bear  the  King's  name  are  only  fresh  evidence  of  the 
unprovincial  temper  and  statesman- like  qualities  of  his  great 
administrator.  The  canons  passed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
assemblies  of  the  period,  bear  the  same  unmistakable  impress. 

The  reference  in  the  account  of  Edgar's  coronation  to  the 
many  monasteries  which  owed  their  existence  to  himself  and 
his  queen,  recalls  the  fact  that  in  the  British  Museum  there 
is  a  copy  of  Edgar's  foundation  charter  of  Newminster, 
A.D.  966,  with  an  illumination  which  represents  the  King, 
with  our  Lady  standing  at  his  left  side,  in  the  act  of  crown 
ing  him.  This  is  particularly  interesting  because  it  is  pre 
cisely  the  type  which  appears  three  years  later,  on  a  gold 
coin  of  the  Emperor  John  I,  surnamed  Zimisces  (A.D.  969- 
975).  Only  the  busts,  however,  are  depicted;  though  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God  is  on  the  left  of  the  Emperor,  and 
in  the  act  of  crowning  him.  The  Empire,  it  may  be 
remarked,  had  already  been  consecrated  to  our  Lady  by 
Leo  VI. 

No  fair-minded  historian  would  deny  that  the  noblest 
names  in  English  history  appear  in  the  list  of  the  builders  of 
abbeys,  cathedrals,  and  parish  churches.  Moreover,  if  the 
facts  be  examined,  they  show  that,  while  a  few  of  these 
buildings  were  erected  as  acts  of  expiation,  by  far  the 
greater  number  were  founded  or  enlarged  from  the  purest 
motives  of  devotion.  Thus  Canute,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  earning  for  himself  the  fame  of  a  just  and  intelligent 
ruler,  was  also  making  his  name  known  as  a  munificent 
benefactor  of  churches.  Not  only  are  his  pious  visits  to 
Croyland,  Ely,  and  Glastonbury  on  record,  but  we  even  have 
information  concerning  the  valuable  presents  which  he  and 
his  good  Queen  Emma  (who  seconded,  or  perhaps  inspired, 
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his  generosity)  were  wont  to  bestow.  Ancient  chronicles  tell 
us  that,  when  they  went  together  to  Croyland,  they  left, 
besides  other  more  costly  gifts,  "  twelve  beautiful  white  bear 
skins  for  the  altars  on  festival  days,"  and  a  "  vestment  of 
silk  embroidered  with  eagles  of  gold  ". 

Again,  at  Ely,  Emma  made  an  offering  which  her  own 
hands  had  worked  ;  for,  like  other  royal  and  noble  ladies  of 
her  day,  she  excelled  in  the  art  of  embroidery.  This  altar 
cloth  which  she  gave  to  Ely  was  "of  a  green  colour,  and 
beautiful  with  plates  of  gold,  that  appeared  raised.  If  viewed 
lengthways  along  the  altar,  it  seemed  of  a  blood-red  colour, 
and  it  was  finished  at  the  corners  with  rich  gold  ornaments 
which  reached  the  ground."  At  Glastonbury,  she  and  her 
husband  presented  two  splendid  palls,  or  coverings — one 
"  of  various  colours,  woven  with  the  figures  of  peacocks  " ; 
and  the  other  "embroidered  with  apples  of  gold  and  pearls  "  ; 
whilst  at  Winchester  their  gifts  in  gold  and  silver  are  said  by 
the  chronicler  to  "  surpass  description  ". 

The  munificence  so  noticeable  in  Emma  and  Canute  had 
been  a  characteristic  of  the  better  class  of  English  sovereigns 
and  princesses  from  very  early  times.  For  instance,  Vener 
able  Bede  says  :  "  There  is  a  noble  monastery  in  the  province 
of  Lindsey,  called  Bardeneu  [Bardney],  which  Queen  Ostrida 
and  her  husband  Ethelred  much  loved,  and  conferred  upon 
it  many  honours  and  ornaments  ".  It  was  there  also  that 
11  the  Queen  built  and  decorated  at  her  own  cost,  the  tomb 
of  her  uncle,  St.  Oswald,  hanging  over  it  his  banner  of  gold 
and  purple  ". 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  during  the  Middle .  Ages  a  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  character  was  believed  to  be  bestowed  by 
coronation,  "  as  shown,"  to  quote  the  words  of  an  authority, 
"  by  the  right  of  the  newly-crowned  Roman  Emperor  to  act  at 
his  coronation  Mass  as  subdeacon  to  the  Pontiff,  and  to  sing 
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the  Gospel  on  Christmas  Eve  ".  We  also  hear  of  the  right 
of  the  kings  of  France  to  communicate  in  both  kinds  ;  and, 
though  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the 
mediaeval  kings  of  England,  a  chalice  of  unconsecrated  wine 
was  handed  to  them  after  their  Communion. 

The  "  Liber  Regalis,"  gives  some  details  of  the  coronation 
of  King  Richard  II,  in  the  year  1378.  "When  the  King 
and  Queen,"  says  the  author,  "have  received  the  kiss  of 
peace,  descending  from  their  thrones,  they  go  humbly  to  the 
altar  to  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  from  the 
hand  of  the  archbishop  or  bishop  who  celebrates  Mass.  But 
when  the  body  of  the  Lord  has  been  received  by  the  King, 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  or  his  vicegerent  for  the  time, 
will  minister  to  the  King  wine  to  use  after  the  reception  of 
the  Sacrament,  out  of  the  stone  chalice  kept  among  the 
regalia."  This  great  stone  chalice  was  ancient  even  in  those 
days  ;  for  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  prior  to 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  seems  abundantly  clear  that 
Richard  II  received  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  under 
one  species  onty,  and  then  the  unconsecrated  wine  ;  for  even 
the  most  cursory  glance  into  old  records  will  suffice  to  prove 
that  the  expression,  "the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,"  was 
used  in  respect  of  Communion  in  one  kind.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Cardinal  Pullen,  written  about  the  year  1130: 
"  As  the  flesh  is  not  without  the  blood,  nor  the  blood 
without  the  flesh,  whoever  receives  either  of  them  thereby 
receives  the  other  also  ". 

We  find  reference  again  to  the  unconsecrated  wine  given 
to  monarchs,  in  the  directions  for  the  coronation  of  King 
Henry  VII,  where  it  is  said:  "While  the  offertory  is  in 
singing,  the  King  crowned  shall  be  led  to  the  high  altar  ; 
and  the  Cardinal  having  his  face  to  the  choir,  as  the  observ- 
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ance  at  the  offering  is,  the  King  shall  offer  an  obley  of  bread 
laid  upon  the  paten  of  St.  Edward's  chalice,  with  the  which 
obley,  afterwards  consecrated,  the  King  shall  be  houselled ; 
and  he  shall  offer,  in  a  cruet  of  gold,  wine  which  he  shall  use 
in  the  said  chalice  after  he  is  houselled  ".  Thus  we  see  that 
not  only  did  he  "  use  "  the  unconsecrated  wine  as  Richard  II 
had  done  long  before,  but  he  had  it  "  ministered  "  to  him 
out  of  the  same  venerable  chalice.  The  Communion  of  the 
King  is  not  specially  mentioned  in  Bishop  Lacy's  "  Ponti 
fical,"  though  the  "Secret"  prayer  seems  to  presuppose 
it. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  a  chapel  formed  a  necessary 
part  not  only  of  every  palace  but  of  the  smallest  and  most 
temporary  royal  lodging.  This,  however,  is  not  surprising 
when  we  remember  that  "not  only  on  Sundays  and  festivals 
was  Mass  celebrated  in  the  royal  presence,  but  daily,  and 
indeed  several  times  daily  ".  It  is  related  of  William  the 
Conqueror  that,  besides  hearing  Mass  every  morning,  he 
assisted  at  Matins,  Vespers,  and  the  other  Canonical  Hours  ; 
whilst  Hovenden  tells  us  that  Richard  I,  "in  his  better 
days,"  was  accustomed  to  rise  betimes,  in  order  to  seek  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  "  never  leaving  the  church  till  all  the 
Offices  were  ended  ". 

Of  Edward  I,  we  read  that  "every  day  he  was  wont  to 
hear  three  Masses  with  music  [cum  nota\  " ;  and  the  chaplain 
of  King  Henry  V  shows  us  that  the  courage  and  gallant 
temper  of  this  great  King  were  fully  equalled  by  his  fervent 
piety.  The  services  in  his  chapel  were  carried  out  beauti 
fully,  and  with  all  possible  reverence;  for  he  was  careful 
that  his  choir  should  be  devout.  He  himself  heard  Mass 
with  the  deepest  recollection  and  earnest  prayers,  putting 
aside  all  worldly  cares,  present  or  future, — externas  curas, 
prasentes  sive  futuras.  And  indeed  English  literature  is  full 
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of  allusions  to  this  the  evidently  established  custom  of 
English  sovereigns. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  as  the  kings  made  frequent 
royal  journeys  through  the  land,  so  they  always  carried  with 
them  a  "travelling  chapel";  though  the  word  "chapel"  in 
this  connexion  does  not  mean  the  actual  building,  but  all 
those  articles  required  for  the  celebration  of  Mass  and  other 
Offices.  And  we  learn,  from  a  letter  of  Henry  III  to  the 
Abbot  of  Battle,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  abbeys  of  royal 
foundation  to  find  sumpter  beasts  to  transport  these  things 
from  place  to  place. 

A  chapel,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  formed  an 
essential  part  of  every  royal  residence,  and  also  of  every 
house  where  the  king  might  be  pleased  to  stay.  If  not 
already  there,  it  had  to  be  built;  for  Mr.  Wright,  in  his 
work  "The  Homes  of  Other  Days,"  speaking  of  the  sim 
plicity  of  the  arrangement  of  a  house  in  mediaeval  times, 
and  of  the  small  number  of  rooms,  even  when  needed  for 
royalty  itself,  tells  us  that,  "in  the  January  of  1251,  King 
Henry  III,  intending  to  visit  Hampshire,  and  requiring  a 
house  for  himself,  with  his  Queen  and  court,  gave  orders  to 
the  sheriff  of  Southampton  to  build  at  Freemantle,  a  hall, 
a  kitchen,  and  a  chamber,  with  an  upper  story,  and  a 
chapel  on  the  ground  for  the  Kings  use,  and  a  chamber  with 
an  upper  story,  with  a  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  chamber,  for 
the  Queen's  use  ". 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that,  in  1245,  Pope  Innocent  IV 
granted  to  all  royal  chapels  and  oratories  in  England  the 
privilege  of  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction,  and  of 
immediate  subjection  to  the  Holy  See.  This  privilege  is 
mentioned  by  Archbishop  John  Stratford,  who,  at  the  pro 
vincial  council  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1341,  decreed 
that  "at  all  times  it  had  been  irregular  to  celebrate  the  holy 
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mysteries  in  unconsecrated  places  without  necessity.  .  .  . 
Wherefore,  anyone  in  future  celebrating  in  oratories,  chapels, 
and  houses,  .  .  .  without  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  will 
incur  suspension  from  Mass  for  a  month,  ipso  facto,  unless 
the  place  or  its  master  has  an  Apostolic  Privilege,  in  which 
case  it  must  be  shown  to  the  bishop  within  two  months. 
This  does  not  extend  to  the  oratories  and  chapels  of  kings" 

This  decree  is  not  only  interesting  because  it  refers  to 
the  well-known  privilege  attached  to  royal  chapels  :  it  also 
proves  that  the  nobility  almost  rivalled  their  sovereigns  in 
the  splendour  of  their  household,  and  the  number  of  ecclesi 
astics  who  formed  part  of  it.  For  example,  we  learn  from 
the  Northumberland  Household  Book  that  in  the  year  1512, 
there  were  attached  to  the  service  of  that  great  family  as 
many  as  eleven  priests — namely,  a  Doctor  or  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  as  dean  of  the  chapel ;  a  subdeacon,  "  to  order  the 
choir  " ;  a  secretary,  an  almoner,  a  surveyor  of  lands,  and  a 
riding  chaplain  ;  a  priest  as  chaplain  for  "  my  lord's  "  eldest 
son,  one  for  the  "Lady  Mass,"  one  to  read  the  Gospel 
daily  in  the  chapel,  one  as  clerk  of  the  closet,  and  one  as 
master  of  grammar. 

Of  course  this  was  the  exceptional  retinue  of  one  of  the 
great  ducal  houses.  But  few  families  "of  any  distinction," 
says  Father  Bridgett,  "had  less  than  two  or  three  chaplains  ; 
and  private  chapels  must  have  been  extremely  numerous 
throughout  the  country  ".  The  son  of  Edward  IV  had  three 
chaplains  of  his  own, — "  one  of  them  to  be  his  almoner,  whose 
duty  it  was  truly,  discreetly,  and  diligently  to  gather  and  dis 
tribute  the  young  prince's  alms  to  poor  people  ;  and  the  other 
two  chaplains  were  to  say  Mass  and  divine  service  before 
him  ". 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  monarchs  of  a  land  for  long 
known  by  the  beautiful  title  of  "  Our  Lady's  Dowry  "  should 
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have  borne  in  their  crowns  her  image  together  with  that  of 
her  Divine  Son ;  and  during  the  Ages  of  Faith  coins  were 
stamped  either  with  her  likeness  or  with  some  mystery  in 
her  life,  such  as  the  Annunciation.  These  latter  were 
usually  called  Salutes.  Moreover,  it  has  been  truly  said  that, 
"from  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  England  down  to  the 
sad  period  of  the  Great  Apostasy,  there  was  scarcely  one 
king  who  did  not  leave  some  proof  of  his  love  for  our 
Blessed  Lady,  either  by  building  a  church  in  her  honour,  or 
erecting  and  endowing  a  monastery,  or  giving  large  donations 
to  her  sanctuaries,  or  by  going  on  pilgrimage  to  some  cele 
brated  spot  where  her  power  had  been  made  manifest  "-1 

Let  us  conclude  our  brief  sketch  with  the  quaint  yet 
charming  words  of  an  old  "  Balade  on  the  Coronation  of 
King  Henry  VI,"  dated  6  November,  1429  : — 

Holde  up  cure  yong  Kyng,  Ave  benigna  ! 
And  send  us  peace  in  oure  londe,  Ave  Regina 
Mater  nunc,  bright  bee  thy  beamys  ! 
Mooder  of  Mercy,  save  bothe  reamys  [realms] ! 


XXVII. 
A  FAMOUS  MOUNTAIN  SHRINE. 

TRULY  has  it  been  said  that  the  simplest  prayer  ascends  to 
God  as  well  as  the  most  sublime ;  and  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that,  though  so  much  has  been  written  about  Christ's 
Blessed  Mother,  the  inexhaustible  subject  is  like  a  holy 
field  where  the  humblest  writer  may  go  and  glean  side  by 
side  with  authors  the  most  famous  and  learned  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  One  turns,  therefore,  with  renewed 
confidence  to  the  task  of  describing,  however  inadequately, 
some  of  the  sanctuaries — often  hidden  away  amidst  valleys, 
1  See  Edmund  Waterton  on  this  subject. 
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or  standing  remote  on  far-off  mountain  slopes — where  our 
dear  Lady's  graces  and  favours  have  been  manifested  in  such 
a  way  as  to  attract  the  special  devotion  of  the  faithful. 

A  very  interesting  shrine  and  place  of  pilgrimage,  set 
amidst  the  soul-stirring  beauty  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  that 
known  as  Notre  Dame  de  Betharram,  where  the  Immacu 
late  Queen  of  Heaven  is  honoured  under  her  double  title 
of  "  Mother  of  Sorrows  and  Virgin  ever  glorious  and  tri 
umphant ".  Betharram  is  situated  in  a  fair  and  fertile 
country.  On  one  side  rise  wooded  hills,  with  numberless 
villages  and  picturesque  homesteads  scattered  about  their 
green  slopes ;  on  the  other  side,  fields  of  maize  and  vine 
yards  stretch  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  till  at  last  they  are 
lost  to  sight  at  the  feet  of  the  majestic  Pyrenees. 

Betharram  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  "  L'etoile  des 
Pyrenees  ".  Its  chapel  and  Calvary  are  frequented  by  the 
pious  inhabitants  of  Beam,  of  the  Basque  Provinces,  of 
Bigorre,  Gascony,  and  Languedoc.  Crowds  come  to  visit 
a  spot  whose  ancient  fame  has  been  sung » by  poets  and  re 
counted  by  historians  in  many  ages.  Mountains,  mysterious, 
ever-changing,  and  beautiful,  ring  it  round  ;  while  roses  of 
the  Pyrenees  blossom  everywhere  in  sweet  profusion ;  the 
ground  is,  in  truth,  clad  with  verdure.  Rising  as  it  were 
from  the  mountain-side,  a  line  of  imposing  buildings  proves 
to  be  the  church  and  convent  of  Betharram, — that  spot  so 
celebrated  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  origin  of  the  name  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy ;  but  the  most  reliable  authorities  tell  us  that 
"  Betharram  "  means,  in  the  language  of  Beam,  the  "  beauti 
ful  branch  of  a  tree  ".  The  old  story,  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  says  that  a  young  girl  having 
fallen  into  the  river,  invoked  our  Lady  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  torrent  seemed  about  to  engulf  her  for  ever  in  its 
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depths.  Immediately,  to  her  astonishment,  she  found  under 
her  hand  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  by  its  aid  was  enabled 
to  regain  the  bank.  As  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  her  miracu 
lous  escape,  she  placed  the  branch  of  a  tree,  made  in  gold, 
upon  the  altar  of  her  Protectress,  and  thenceforth  "  Bethar- 
ram  "  became  the  accepted  name  of  this  favoured  place. 

The  exact  history  of  the  devotion  to  Notre  Dame  de 
Betharram  is,  however,  more  or  less  wrapped  in  obscurity, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  all  the  archives  and 
treasures  which  this  spot  must  have  contained  perished  in 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  inrush  of  Huguenot  troops  in 
1569,  when  only  the  bare  walls  of  the  monastery  and  various 
chapels  were  left  standing.  The  persecution  lasted  for  half 
a  century;  but  tradition  says  that  during  that  disastrous 
period  Betharram  was  not  entirely  abandoned  by  its  holy 
Patroness.  Towards  evening  lights  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins,  and  celestial  voices  were  believed  to  have 
been  heard  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Lestelle, — fervent,  intensely  pious  people,  who  alone, 
throughout  Beam,  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Catholic 
religion. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  utter  desolation 
caused  by  this  religious  war, — villages  burned  and  pillaged  ; 
whole  tracts  of  country  laid  waste;  flocks  and  herds  de 
stroyed,  or  driven  to  the  mountains  ;  and  abbeys,  like  that 
of  Saint-Jean-de-Castile,  ruthlessly  and  sacrilegiously  sacked. 

The  abjuration  of  Henry  IV,  however,  having  mercifully 
put  an  end  to  this  unhappy  state  of  affairs,  Betharram 
speedily  regained  its  former  celebrity.  Fresh  miracles  ap 
pear  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
year  1614,  Jean  de  Salettes,  the  friend  and  secretary  of 
Cardinal  du  Perron,  came  to  Nay,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
chapel  to  be  restored.  The  faithful,  unswerving  devotion 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  Lestelle,  was  rewarded,  and  Betharram 
became  once  again  the  centre  from  which  divine  grace 
radiated  throughout  the  diocese. 

Pierre  Geoffroy,  with  six  priests  and  a  choir  of  young 
monks,  set  forth  to  re-establish  the  Congregation  whose 
duty  it  was  to  protect  the  numerous  pilgrimages.  Their 
enterprise,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  was  fraught  with 
considerable  danger ;  for  the  church  of  Nay  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  Protestant  fanatics.  A  crowd  of  five  thousand 
persons  followed  the  courageous  little  band  to  Betharram. 
The  Huguenots  had  forbidden  the  priests  to  appear  in  their 
sacerdotal  garments,  or  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Cross 
within  the  walls  of  the  town.  But  as  soon  as  the  procession 
reached  the  country,  songs  of  joy  resounded  on  all  sides  ; 
for  as  an  ancient  chronicle  says,  this  procession  added 
greatly  to  the  solemnity  of  an  occasion  which  was  a  veritable 
triumph  for  the  Catholics,  who  had  come  to  render  public 
homage  to  the  Virgin  Mother  in  a  humble  shrine  from 
which  the  pious  prayers  and  devotions  of  the  faithful  had 
been  banished  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Naturally,  the  new  foundation  at  Betharram  suffered  much 
from  scarcity  of  funds.  It  was  inevitable  at  the  beginning  ; 
though  very  soon  charity  and  zeal  came  to  the  aid  of  these 
brave  monks,  and  enabled  them  to  rebuild  their  monastery 
on  the  same  precipitous  and  singularly  picturesque  site 
which  was  consecrated  by  so  many  holy  traditions.  One  of 
those  who  did  most  to  give  back  to  Betharram  its  former 
splendour  was  Leonard  de  Treppes,  Archbishop  of  Auch, 
who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  A.D.  1629.  It  was  his 
custom  frequently  to  celebrate  the  sacred  mysteries  in  this 
well-loved  sanctuary;  and,  says  the  old  chronicle,  "always 
with  evidences  of  the  most  extraordinary  fervour  ". 

The  original  statue,  which  had  so  long  been  i  the  object 
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of  such  deep  devotion,  had  been  carried  to  Spain  in  the 
troublous  times  consequent  upon  the  Huguenot  persecution  ; 
and,  as  it  was  venerated  in  Arragon  under  the  title  of  Our 
Lady  of  Gascony,  the  holy  Archbishop  of  Auch  did  not  feel 
justified  in  taking  it  away  from  its  present  owners.  He 
gave,  therefore,  to  the  chapel  at  Betharram  a  beautiful  image 
of  our  Lady ;  and  graces  and  favours  continued  to  reward 
the  piety  of  the  faithful. 

The  new  buildings  were  soon  finished  and  opened ;  and 
upon  the  highest  rock  was  placed  an  immense  cross, — the 
sign  of  Catholic  worship,  and  the  crown  and  symbol  of  the 
Church's  triumph  over  her  enemies.  Nine  months  later, 
Louis  XIII  published  the  Edict  of  Fontainebleau,  which  re 
stored  to  the  clergy  of  France  their  possessions  and  their 
privileges.  It  is  interesting  also  to  find  that,  in  1625,  by 
his  command,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Louis  was  built  at 
Betharram,  and  endowed  with  a  sum  of  three  thousand 
francs. 

Louis  XIV  bequeathed  to  this  same  chapel  the  annual 
sum  of  a  thousand  francs,  in  order  that  on  the  feast  of  Saint 
Louis,  Masses  should  be  said  there  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 
Again,  Anne  of  Austria  founded  six  Masses  there  in  per 
petuity,  and  made  many  costly  offerings  to  the  sanctuary. 
Indeed,  in  all  ages  royal  favour  has  been  extended  to 
Betharram,  and  it  was  with  reason  that  a  poet  of  Beam  ex 
claimed  :  "I  have  seen  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  contest 
ing  the  privilege  of  beautifying  this  holy  place !  " 

Very  soon  after  its  restoration,  Betharram  gained  a  fresh 
benefactor  in  the  person  of  a  saintly  priest  named  Hubert 
Charpentier,  who,  on  visiting  a  convent  of  Poor  Clares, 
chanced  to  talk  with  the  superioress  about  the  famous  shrine. 
During  the  course  of  their  conversation,  she  said  to  him  : 
"  Reverend  Father,  when  I  entered  this  house  as  a  young 
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novice,  there  was  here  a  religious,  more  than  eighty  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  born  at  Lestelle.  I  recollect  that 
more  than  once  I  heard  her  speak  of  miracles  taking  place 
at  Betharram  ;  and  she  added  that,  in  all  the  country  round, 
this  spot  was  known  as  the  Holy  Land,  because  of  its  re 
semblance  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem." 

This  resemblance  had  struck  many  travellers,  and  it  de 
cided  Hubert  Charpentier  to  put  into  execution  an  idea 
which  had  suggested  itself  to  his  mind :  he  would  erect  a 
Calvary  at  Betharram.  The  scenery  had  a  distinct  likeness 
to  the  Valley  of  Josephat,  with  the  torrent  of  Cedron  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  so  forth ;  whilst,  in  the  words  of 
Pere  Poire  (1630),  "what  encouraged  Hubert  still  further 
to  carry  out  the  good  work  he  had  planned  was  the  fact 
that,  at  this  time,  an  image  of  our  Lady  holding  her  Divine 
Son  in  her  arms,  and  as  beautiful  and  perfect  as  if  it  had 
just  left  the  hands  of  the  sculptor,  was  found  amongst  some 
brambles  near  the  chapel  ".  This  image  having  been  placed 
upon  the  altar  in  the  chapel,  pilgrims  began  to  arrive  in 
large  numbers.  The  King  and  the  royal  family,  who  were 
then  at  Beam,  made  rich  presents  to  the  place,  and  a  hand 
some  hospice  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  faithful 
who  came  thither. 

"  This  chapel,"  continues  Pere  Poire,  "being  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  small  mountain,  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to 
Calvary.  Eight  Stations  were  erected  round  it,  where  the 
pilgrims  came  to  perform  their  devotions;  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  were  raised  three  large  crosses." 
These  Stations  were  life-size  representations  of  the  scenes  of 
the  Passion,  and  were  marvellously  executed.  The  concourse 
of  pilgrims  was  soon  so  great  as  to  impress  even  the  Calvin- 
ists,  who  were  unwillingly  compelled  to  admire  the  fervour 
at  which  they  had  come  to  scoff.  The  Congregation  estab- 
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lished  at  that  time  bore  the  name  of  the  Confraternity  of 
the  Cross.  Pope  Urban  VIII,  by  a  Bull  dated  3  June, 
1638,  enriched  it  with  special  indulgences.  That  same  year 
was  a  memorable  one  for  the  community,  because  then  it 
was  that  Hubert  Charpentier  was  called  upon  by  eminent 
personages  in  Church  and  State  to  erect  at  the  gates  of  Paris 
a  second  Calvary.  No  idea  more  calculated  to  inflame  his 
zeal  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  suggested  to  him. 
To  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross  and  trace  the  road  to 
Calvary  in  sight  of  luxurious  Paris — what  nobler  mission 
could  the  heart  of  a  true  apostle  of  the  Faith  desire  ? 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu  and  Frangois  de  Gondi,  Arch 
bishop  of  Paris,  smoothed  away  the  difficulties  raised  by 
the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  soon  Mount  Valerian 
was  covered  with  Stations  and  chapels  on  the  very  same 
lines  as  those  at  Betharram.  Thirteen  priests,  living  under 
the  same  rule,  swelled  the  ranks  of  that  powerful  fraternity, 
which  increased  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  and, 
side  by  side  with  churches,  convents,  and  Sisters  of  Charity, 
worked  for  the  help  and  the  amelioration,  both  socially  and 
intellectually,  of  the  human  race,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  welfare  of  France  at  this  period. 

Hubert  Charpentier  lived  for  twelve  years  on  Mount 
Valerian,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  never  ceased 
to  correspond  with  his  dearly- loved  brethren  at  Betharram, 
to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  heart,  which  lies  on  the  left  of 
the  altar,  under  a  slab  of  black  marble,  upon  which  are  in 
scribed  the  following  words  : — 

HERE    LIES    THE    HEART    OF 

HUBERT   CHARPENTIER, 

FOUNDER    OF    THE    CALVARY. 

1650. 

Thus  protected  by  God  and  man,  the  work  at  Betharram 
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prospered  beyond  all  expectation.  Blessings  innumerable 
seemed  to  rest  upon  the  spot,  and  many  conversions  took 
place.  But,  alas !  when  the  fatal  period  of  the  Revolution 
drew  near,  Betharram  could  not  hope  to  escape  the  spolia 
tion  and  ruin  which,  in  the  name  of  Liberty  and  Fraternity, 
befell  all  the  religious  institutions  of  that  fair  France  once 
named  the  Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church.  The  revenues 
of  the  convent  at  this  famous  little  shrine  were  then  about 
ten  thousand  francs.  This  exceedingly  modest  sum,  in  the 
charitable  hands  of  the  good  monks,  relieved  much  misery, 
and  worthily  kept  up  this  sanctuary  so  dear  to  the  people 
of  Beam.  But,  in  1791,  the  suppression  of  this  useful 
foundation  was  decreed.  Its  priests  were  dispersed.  An 
emissary  of  the  government  arrived  to  direct  the  workings 
of  the  guillotine  in  the  district  of  Lestelle  ;  he  was  accom 
panied  by  infuriated  crowds,  all  eager  to  destroy  the  Stations 
of  the  Calvary. 

"  Spare  these  works  of  art !  "  cried  the  courageous  mayor 
of  Lestelle,  Monsieur  Lescun.  The  commissioner  appeared 
to  hesitate  for  a  moment ;  but  the  mad  rabble  who  escorted 
him  could  not  be  restrained,  and  the  chapels  were  speedily 
plundered.  They  had  already  placed  their  ladders  against  the 
facade  of  the  church  when  the  mayor  once  more  intervened, 
and,  in  the  interests  of  art,  entreated  that  this  monument  of 
the  past  should  be  saved.  His  request  was  granted,  on  con 
dition  that  the  doors  of  the  church  were  walled  up.  The 
holy  chapel,  with  its  appurtenances,  was  put  up  for  sale  as 
public  property  ;  and,  fortunately,  the  purchaser  was  a  pious 
inhabitant  of  Lestelle,  who  carefully  preserved  it  from  all 
harm.  Some  time  later,  nine  persons  clubbed  together  and 
bought  the  Calvary;  and  when,  in  1803,  Catholic  worship 
was  restored  at  Betharram,  these  devout  men  gave  it  back 
free  of  charge. 
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A  new  seminary  was  established  and  devotion  was  flourish 
ing  again  in  the  surrounding  districts  when,  in  1812,  there 
was  once  more  question  of  suppressing  the  convent.  But 
an  eloquent  appeal  in  praise  of  this  favoured  shrine,  published 
at  that  time  by  the  Abbe  Baradere,  of  Saint-Jacques-de-Pau, 
prevented  its  condemnation.  "  They  may,"  he  wrote,  "  raze 
Betharram  to  the  ground,  but  they  cannot  destroy  the  deep- 
rooted  devotion  to  this  sacred  soil.  Here  parents  have 
come  to  consecrate  their  children  to  God ;  here  they  have 
journeyed  at  different  times  in  their  lives,  that  they  might 
renew  their  vows  of  fidelity  to  their  Divine  Saviour  and  His 
Holy  Mother.  The  Reign  of  Terror  has  been  powerless  to 
lay  waste  this  spot:  pilgrimages  have  still  continued.  If 
not  a  single  stone  remained  of  this  monument,  so  dear  to 
the  piety  of  our  forefathers,  the  faithful  would  still  flock 
thither  as,  of  old,  the  children  of  Israel  gathered  in  the  field 
of  Bethel." 

At  length,  in  the  year  1845,  Monseigneur  Lacroix,  Bishop 
of  Bayonne,  had  the  gratification  of  placing  the  seminary 
and  sanctuary  under  the  care  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  zealous  missionaries,  whose  motherhouse  was 
at  Garaison.  The  instruction  of  children,  the  direction  of 
pilgrimages,  the  superintendence  of  the  seminary,  and  preach 
ing,  constituted  their  regular  occupations.  There,  ecclesi 
astics  who  desired  to  make  a  spiritual  retreat  found  a  home 
ever  awaiting  them.  There,  always  ready  to  second  the  zeal 
of  the  faithful,  were  thirty  priests,  whose  ministrations  were 
insufficient  on  the  eve  of  great  feasts ;  for  pilgrims  have  been 
seen  sleeping  from  exhaustion  around  the  confessionals,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  absolution  before  break  of  day, 
at  the  moment  when  the  adorable  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was 
about  to  be  offered. 

"  On  Good  Friday  and  the  i4th  of  September,  the  feast 
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of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  says  an  author  of  our 
own  day,  "  many  of  the  faithful  make  the  Stations,  or  Way 
of  the  Cross,  upon  their  knees ;  and  more  than  once  this 
touching  sight  has  caused  the  conversion  of  hearts  still 
hesitating,  yet  already  prepared  by  grace."  Another,  writ 
ing  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  observes  :  "  The 
Mountain  of  the  Calvary,  which  during  the  Reign  of  Terror 
had  suffered  so  many  misfortunes,  has  been  completely  re 
stored.  Nine  chapels  depict  different  scenes  from  the  Sacred 
Passion.  The  statues,  which  are  life-size,  are  the  work  of  a 
pupil  of  Pradier,  Monsieur  Alexandre  Leloir,  who,  in  order 
to  fulfil  his  task,  lived  like  a  hermit  at  Betharram,  and  con 
secrated  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  this  wonderful  example 
of  Christian  art." 

The  chapels  are  also  used  as  mausoleums,  where  the  first 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  are  interred.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  impressive  cemetery  than  this 
road  to  the  Calvary  leading  to  immortality  across  the  tombs 
of  men.  The  representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  is  truly  wonderful.  Near  the  group  sur 
rounding  the  cross  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Faith,  in  Carrara 
marble,  the  work  of  an  artist  from  Bourges,  Monsieur  Jules 
Dumoulet ;  it  was  presented  by  Monseigneur  Lacroix, 
Bishop  of  Bayonne. 

Some  forty  years  ago,  another  chapel,  called  the  Chapel 
of  the  Resurrection,  built  opposite  the  Calvary,  was  com 
pleted.  It  is  especially  interesting  as  the  tomb  of  the  saintly 
and  venerable  Pere  Michel  Garicoits,  the  last  superior  of 
Betharram  convent.  His  holiness  and  learning  had  en 
deared  him  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  long  years 
after  his  death  his  name  and  fame  were  on  every  tongue. 
It  is  recorded  of  Pere  Garicoits  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  went  to  the  Castle  of  Coarraze  to  see  the  bishop  who  had 
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come  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  at  Lestelle, 
his  Lordship  affectionately  reproved  him  for  never  allowing 
himself  any  rest.  On  leaving,  the  good  Father  asked  for  the 
episcopal  blessing.  "No,"  answered  the  bishop,  laughing, 
"you  shall  not  have  my  blessing,  because  you  disobey  me 
by  killing  yourself  with  work  and  fatigue."  "  I  assure  you, 
my  Lord,"  urged  the  priest,  "that  I  have  very  special  need 
of  your  blessing  to-day."  These  words  recurred  to  the 
bishop  with  singular  significance  when  he  learned  that  very 
day,  on  arriving  at  Lestelle,  that  the  good  Father  had  fallen 
ill,  and  had  quietly  breathed  his  last,  after  having  received 
absolution.  In  all  the  country  round  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  saint ;  and  those  who  came  to  implore  favours  of  our 
Lady  and  her  Divine  Son  hesitated  not  to  ask  his  inter 
cession. 

Standing  on  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  near  the 
Calvary,  a  scene  of  wonderful  fascination  meets  the  eye  : 
majestic  mountains,  green  and  smiling  valleys,  picturesque 
country-seats,  and  peaceful  villages ;  the  river  making  its 
impetuous  way  through  rocky  ravines  to  the  sea ;  and, 
dominating  all,  the  lifelike  representation  of  the  Supreme 
Agony  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Truly  few  hearts  could 
remain  unmoved  at  the  foot  of  this  Mountain  of  Calvary, 
where  so  much  earthly  loveliness  must  needs  raise  the  soul 
to  an  awestruck  contemplation  of  Him  Who  was  the  most 
beautiful  among  the  children  of  men,  as  well  as  the  God 
who  saved  us  by  His  cruel  death  upon  the  cross. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  a  famous  shrine,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  it  is  the  pious  custom  of  pilgrims  on  ap 
proaching  it,  to  throw  themselves  upon  their  knees  as  soon 
as  they  catch  sight  of  the  chapel ;  or,  if  they  drive  across 
the  bridge,  they  leave  their  carriage  and  prostrate  them 
selves. 
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The  sight  of  such  sanctuaries  reminds  us  that  our  ever- 
Virgin  Mother  is  always  waiting  to  intercede  for  us  ;  and  we 
could  scarcely  find  a  prayer  that  would  make  a  stronger 
appeal  to  her  tenderness  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  an  ancient  poem  on  Betharram,  by  the  poet 
Bastide  :  O  Vierge,  obtiens  pour  moi,  non  les  richesses,  non  les 
pierres  precieuses,  non  les  /loneurs,  non  la  vaine  gloire  du  monde, 
non  les  delices,  non  les  brillants  ornements :  mat's  fais-moi  don 
du  divin  amour! — "O  Blessed  Virgin,  obtain  for  me,  not 
wealth,  not  honours,  not  precious  stones,  not  worldly  glory, 
not  delights,  not  brilliant  ornaments  :  grant  me  the  boon 
of  divine  love  !  " 
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STORIES   ON   THE   ROSARY.      By  LOUISE  EMILY 

DOBR£E.      Parts  I.,   II.,   III.      Crown  8vo.       Is.  6d.  each. 

A  TORN  SCRAP  BOOK.      Talks  and  Tales  illustrative 

of  the  "Our  Father".  By  GENEVIEVE  IRONS.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  R.  HUGH  BENSON.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

OLD  RHYMES  WITH  NEW  TUNES.     Composed  by 

RICHARD  RUNCIMAN  TERRY,  Mus.  Doc.,  F.R.C.O.,  Organist 
and  Director  of  the  Choir  at  Westminster  Cathedral.  With  Illustrations  by 
GABRIEL  PIPPET.  4to.  2s.  6d.  net. 

BALLADS    OF    IRISH    CHIVALRY.      By   ROBERT 

DWYER  JOYCE,  M.D.  Edited,  with  Annotations,  by  his  brother, 
P.  W.  JOYCE,  LL.D.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  3  Illustrations. 
8vo.  Cloth  gilt,  2s.  net.  Paper  covers,  Is.  net. 

OLD  CELTIC  ROMANCES.     Twelve  of  the  most  beauti- 

ful  of  the  Ancient  Irish  Romantic  Tales.  Translated  from  the  Gaelic.  By 
P.  W.  JOYCE,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

ANCIENT    IRISH     MUSIC.       Containing   One    Hundred 

Airs  never  before  published,  and  a  number  of  Popular  Songs.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  the  same  Author.  4to.  Paper  wrappers,  Is.  6d.  Cloth,  3s. 

OLD  IRISH  FOLK  MUSIC  AND  SONGS :  a  collection 

of  842  Irish  Airs  and  Songs  hitherto  unpublished.  Edited  by  the  same 
Author,  with  Annotations,  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland. 
Medium  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

IRISH    PEASANT    SONGS.      In  the  English  Language ; 

the  words  set  to  the  proper  Old  Irish  Airs.  Collected  and  Edited  by  the 
same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  Paper  Covers,  6d.  net. 
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Poetry,  Fiction,  etc.— continued. 
HISTORICAL   BALLAD   POETRY    OF    IRELAND. 

Arranged  by  M.  J.  BROWN.     With  an   Introduction   by   STEPHEN   J. 
BROWN,  S.J.     With  8  Portraits.     Crown  8vo       3s.  6d. 

SAID    THE    ROSE,    AND    OTHER    LYRICS.      By 

GEORGE     HENRY     MILES.        With     an     Introduction     by    JOHN 
CHURTON  COLLINS.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

CHRISTINE:     A   TROUBADOUR'S    SONG  -    THE 

SLEEP  OF  MARY— AMIN.      By  the  same  Author.     With  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d.  net. 

A     REVIEW    OF     HAMLET.       By    the    same    Author. 

With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d.   net. 

A    READER'S   GUIDE    TO   IRISH    FICTION.       By 

STEPHEN  J.  BROWN,  S.J.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

ONE  POOR  SCRUPLE.      By  Mrs.  WILFRID  WARD. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 

OUT  OF  DUE  TIME.  By  the  same  Author.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
GREAT  POSSESSIONS.  By  the  same  Author.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  LIGHT  BEHIND.  By  the  same  Author.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  JOB  SECRETARY.  An  Impression.  By  the  same 

Author.     Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

THE  FUGITIVES.    By  MARGARET  FLETCHER.    Crown 

8vo.     6s. 
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Novels  by  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell). 

DORSET  DEAR  :  Idylls  of  Country  Life.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
LYCHGATE  HALL  :  a  Romance.     Crown  8vo.      6s. 
CHRISTIAN  THAL  :  a  Story  of  Musical  Life.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE  MANOR  FARM.     With  Frontispiece  by  Claude  C. 

du  Pr<?  Cooper.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

FIANDER'S  WIDOW.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
YEOMAN  FLEETWOOD.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  net. 

Works  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Sheehan,  D,D. 
THE    QUEEN'S    FILLET.      A    Novel    of   the  French 

Revolution.      Crown  8vo.     6s. 

LISHEEN  ;  or,  The  Test  of  the  Spirits.  A  Novel.   Cr.  8vo.   6s. 

LUKE  DELMEGE.     A  Novel.     Crown  8vo.    6s. 

GLENANAAR  :   a  Story  of  Irish  Life.      Crown  8vo.      6s. 
THE  BLINDNESS  OF  DR.   GRAY;   or,  the  Final  Law: 

a  Novel  of  Clerical  Life.      Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"LOST  ANGEL  OF  A   RUINED   PARADISE":    a 

Drama  of   Modern   Life.      Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

THE   INTELLECTUALS  :  An  Experiment  in  Irish  Club 

Life.     8vo.     6s. 

PARERGA  :    being  a   Companion  Volume  to   "  Under  the 

Cedars  and  the  Stars  ".      Crown  8vo.      7s.  6d.   net. 

EARLY    ESSAYS    AND    LECTURES.     Crown    8vo. 

6s.  net. 
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Cardinal  Newman's  Works, 

i.  SERMONS. 
PAROCHIAL  AND  PLAIN  SERMONS.      Eight  vols. 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  each. 

SELECTION,   ADAPTED  TO  THE  SEASONS  OF 

THE     ECCLESIASTICAL     YEAR,    from    the    "Parochial    and   Plain 
Sermons ".     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

CONTENTS: — Advent:  Self-denial  the  Test  of  Rel  gious  Earnestness — Divine  Calls — 
The  Ventures  of  Faith— Watching.  Christmas  Day  :  Religious  Joy.  Xeut  Year's  Sunday  : 
The  Lapse  of  Time— Epiphany  :  Remembrance  of  Past  Mercies — Equanimity  —  The 
Immortality  of  the  Soul  —  Christian  Manhood  —  Sincerity  and  Hypocrisy — Christian 
Sympathy.  Septuagesima  :  Present  Blessings.  Se.tagesima  :  Endurance,  the  Christian's 
Portion.  Ouinquagesima  :  Love,  the  One  Thing  Needful.  Lent  :  The  Individuality  of 
the  Soul— Life,  the  Season  of  Repentance— Bodily  Suffering— Tears  of  Christ  at  the  Grave 
of  Lazarus — Christ's  Privations,  a  Meditation  tor  Christians— The  Cross  of  Christ  the 
Measure  of  the  World.  Good  Friday  :  The  Crucifix  on.  Easter  Day  :  Keeping  Fast  and 
Festival.  Easter  Tide :  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection—A  Particular  Providence  as 
revealed  in  the  Gospel — Christ  Manifested  in  Remembrance — The  Invisible  World  — 
Waiting  for  Christ.  Ascension  :  Warfare  the  Condition  of  Victory.  Sunday  after  Ascen 
sion:  Rising  with  Christ.  Whitsun  Day  :  The  Weapons  of  Saints.  Trinity  Sunday  :  The 
Mysteriousness  of  Our  Present  Being.  Sundays  after  Trinity  :  Holiness  Necessary  for 
Future  Blessedness— The  Religious  Use  of  Excited  Feelings— The  Self- wise  Inquirer- 
Scripture  a  Record  of  Human  Sorrow — The  Danger  of  Riches— Obedience  without  Love, 
as  instanced  in  the  Character  of  Balaam — Moral  Consequences  of  Single  Sins — The 
Greatness  and  Littleness  of  Human  Life— Moral  Effects  of  Communion  with  God — The 
Thought  of  God  the  Stay  of  the  Soul— The  Power  of  the  Will— The  Gospel  Palaces- 
Religion  a  Weariness  to  the  Natural  Man— The  World  our  Enemy— The  Praise  of  Men — 
Religion  Pleasant  to  the  Religious— Mental  Pryer -Curiosity  a  Temptation  to  Sin- 
Miracles  P.O  Remedy  for  Unbelief— Jeremiah,  a  Lesson  for  the  Disappointed— The  Shep 
herd  of  our  Souls — Doing  Glory  to  God  in  Pursuits  of  the  World. 

FIFTEEN    SERMONS    PREACHED   BEFORE   THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD, between  1826 and  1843.    Cr.8vo.   3s.6d. 

CONTENTS.— The  Philosophical  Temper,  first  enjoined  by  the  Gospel — The  Influence 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  respectively— Evangelical  Sanctity  the  Perfection  of 
Natural  Virtue— The  Usurpations  of  Reason — Personal  Influence,  the  Means  of  Pro 
pagating  the  Iruth— On  Justice  as  a  Principle  of  Divine  Governance— Contest  between 
Faith  and  Sight — Human  Responsibility,  as  independent  of  Circumstances—  Wilfulness, 
the  Sin  of  Saul — Faith  and  Keason,  contrasted  as  Habits  of  Mind— The  Nature  of  Faith 
in  Relation  to  Reason— Love,  the  Safeguard  of  Faith  against  Superstition— Implicit  and 
Explicit  Reason — Wisdom,  as  contrasted  with  Faith  and  with  Bigotry — The  Theory  of 
Developments  in  Religious  Doctrine. 

SERMONS  BEARING  UPON   SUBJECTS  OF  THE 

DAY.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

CONTENTS.— The  Work  of  the  Christian— Saintliness  not  Forfeited  by  the  Penitent— 
Our  Lord's  Last  Supper  and  His  First — Dangers  to  the  Penitent — The  Three  Offices  of 
Christ — Faith  and  Experierce — Faith  unto  the  World — The  Church  and  the  World — 
Indulgence  in  Religious  Privileges — Connection  between  Personal  and  Public  Improve 
ment—Christian  Nobleness— Joshua  a  Type  of  Christ  and  His  Followers— Elisha  a  Type 
of  Christ  and  His  Followers — The  Christian  Church  a  Continuation  of  the  Jewish — The 
Principles  of  Continuity  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches — The  Christian 
Church  an  Imperial  Power— Sanctity  the  Token  of  the  Christian  Empire— Condition  of 
the  Members  of  the  Christian  Empire — The  Apostolic  Christian— Wisdom  and  Innocence 
—  Invisible  Presence  of  Christ — Outward  and  Inward  Notes  of  the  Church — Grounds  fcr 
Steadfastness  in  our  Religious  Profession— Elijah  the  Prophet  of  the  Latter  Days- 
Feasting  in  Captivity — The  Parting  of  Friends. 
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Cardinal  Newman's  Works — continued. 
DISCOURSES     TO     MIXED      CONGREGATIONS. 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. — The  Salvation  of  the  Hearer  the  Motive  of  the  Preacher — Neglect  of 
Divine  Calls  and  Warnings — Men  not  Angels — The  Priests  of  the  Gospel — Purity  and 
Love— Saintliness  the  Standard  of  Christian  Principle— God's  Will  the  End  of  Life- 
Perseverance  in  Grace  —  Nature  and  Grace  —  Illuminating  Grace  —  Faith  and  Private 
Judgment— Faith  and  Doubt— Prospects  of  the  Catholic  Missioner— Mysteries  of  Nature 
and  of  Grace— The  Mystery  of  Divine  Condescension — The  Infinitude  of  Divine  Attri 
butes —  Mental  Sufferings  of  our  Lord  in  His  Passion — The  Glories  of  Mary  for  the  Sake 
of  Her  Son— On  the  Fitness  of  the  Glories  of  Mary. 

SERMONS    PREACHED    ON    VARIOUS    OCCA 
SIONS.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

CONTENTS.— Intellect  the  Instrument  of  Religious  Training— The  Religion  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Religion  of  Mankind — Waiting  for  Christ — The  Secret  Power  of  Divine 
Grace— Dispositions  for  Faith— Omnipotence  in  Bonds— St.  Paul's  Characteristic  Gifc 
—St.  Paul's  Gift  of  Sympathy— Christ  upon  the  Waters— The  Second  Spring— Order,  the 
Witness  and  Instrument  of  Unity— The  Mission  of  St.  Philip  Neri— The  Tree  beside  the 
Waters— In  the  World  but  not  of  the  World— The  Pope  and  the  Revolution. 


2.  TREATISES. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  JUSTIFICATION.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. — Faith  considered  as  the  Instrumental  Cause  of  Justification — Love  con 
sidered  as  the  Formal  Cause  of  Justification — Primary  Sense  of  the  term  "Justification" — 
Secondary  Senses  of  the  term  "Justification  " — Misuse  of  the  term  "  Just  "  or  "  Righteous  " 
—The  Gift  of  Righteousness— The  Characteristics  of  the  Gift  of  Righteousness— Right 
eousness  viewed  as  a  Gift  and  as  a  Quality — Righteousness  the  Fruit  of  our  Lord's 
Resurrection — The  Office  of  Justifying  Faith — The  Nature  of  Justifying  Faith — Faith 
viewed  relatively  to  Rites  and  Works— On  Preaching  the  Gospel— Appendix. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

THE   IDEA  OF  A   UNIVERSITY  DEFINED  AND 

ILLUSTRATED.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

I.  In  Nine  Discourses  delivered  to  the  Catholics  of  Dublin;  II.  In  Occasional  Lectures 
and  Essays  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Catholic  University. 

UNIVERSITY  TEACHING  considered  in  nine  discourses.  Being  the 
First  Part  of  "The  Idea  of  a  Univeisity  Defined  and  Illustrated". 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  NORRIS.  Fcp.  8vo.  Gilt  Top. 
2s.  net.  Leather,  3s.  net. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  ASSENT.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
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Cardinal  Newman's  Works — continued. 

3.   HISTORICAL. 

HISTORICAL    SKETCHES.     Three  vols.      Crown   8vo. 

3s.  6d.  each. 

VOL.  I. — The  Turks  in  their  Relation  to  Europe— Marcus  Tullius  Cicero — Apollonius 
of  Tyana — Primitive  Christianity. 

VOL.  II. — The  Church  of  the  Fathers — St.  Chrysostom — Theodoret — Mission  of  St. 
Benedict — Benedictine  Schools. 

VOL.  III. — Rise  and  Progress  of  Universities  (originally  published  as  "  Office  and 
Work  of  Universities") — Northmen  and  Normans  in  England  and  Ireland — Mediaeval 
Oxford — Convocation  of  Canterbury. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FATHERS.  Reprinted  from  "Historical 
Sketches  ".  Vol.  II.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  NORRIS. 
Fcp.  8vo.  Gilt  Top.  2s.  net.  Leather,  3s.  net. 

4.   ESSAYS. 

TWO  ESSAYS  ON  MIRACLES.     Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
DISCUSSIONS  AND  ARGUMENTS.    Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

i.  How  to  accomplish  it.  2.  The  Antichrist  of  the  Fathers.  3.  Scripture  and  the 
Creed.  4.  Tamworth  Reading-room.  5.  Who's  to  Blame  ?  6.  An  Argument  for 
Christianity. 

ESSAYS,  CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL.    Two  vols., 

with  notes.     Crown  8vo.     7s. 

i.  Poetry.  2.  Rationalism.  3.  Apostolic  Tradition.  4.  De  la  Mer.nais.  5.  Palmer 
on  Faith  and  Unity.  6.  St.  Ignatius.  7.  Prospects  of  the  Anglican  Church.  8.  The 
Anglo-American  Church.  9.  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  10  Catholicity  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  ii.  The  Antichrist  of  Protestants.  12.  Milman's  View  of  Christianity.  13.  Re 
formation  of  the  XI.  Century.  14.  Private  Judgment.  15.  Davison.  16.  Keble. 

5.  THEOLOGICAL. 
THE    ARIANS    OF    THE    FOURTH    CENTURY. 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

SELECT     TREATISES     OF     ST.     ATHANASIUS. 

Two  vols.      Crown  8vo.     7s. 

TRACTS :   THEOLOGICAL  and  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

i.  Dissertatiuncula;.  2.  On  the  Text  of  the  Seven  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius.  3.  Doc 
trinal  Causes  of  Arianism.  4.  Apollinarianism.  5.  St.  Cyril's  Formula.  6.  Ordo  de 
Tempore.  7.  Douay  Version  of  Scripture. 
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Cardinal  Newman's  Works — continued. 

6.  POLEMICAL. 

THE  VIA  MEDIA  OF  THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 

Two  vols.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Prophetical  Office  of  the  Church.  Vol.  II.  Occasional  Letters  and 
Tracts,  including  No.  90  of  "  Tracts  for  the  Tiroes  ". 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  ANGLICANS.     Two  vols.    Crown 

8vo.  3s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  I.  Twelve  Lectures.  Vol.  II.  Letters  to  Dr. 
Pusey  concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in 
defence  of  the  Pope  and  Council. 

PRESENT    POSITION   OF  CATHOLICS   IN    ENG 
LAND.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d. 

APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA   SUA,   being   a   History   of  his 

Religious  Opinions. 
Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Pocket  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.     Leather,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Popular  Edition.     8vo.     Sewed,  6d.  net. 

The  "  Pocket  "  Edition  and  the  "  Popular  "  Edition  of  this  book  contain  a  letter,  hitherto 
unpublished,  written  by  Cardinal  Newman  to  Canon  Flanagan  in  1857,  which  may  be  said 
to  contain  in  embryo  the  "  Apologia  "  itself. 

7.  LITERARY. 

VERSES  ON  VARIOUS  OCCASIONS.   Cr.  8vo.   3s.  6d. 

Pocket  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.     Cloth,  2s.  net.     Leather,  3s.  net. 

THE  DREAM  OF  GERONTIUS. 

16mo.     Sewed,  6d.     Cloth,   Is.  net. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN,  D.D., 
LL.D.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Presentation  Edition,  with  an  Introduction  specially  written  for  this  Edition  by 
E.  B(L).  With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Newman,  and  5  other 
illustrations.  Large  Crown  8vo,  bound  in  cream  cloth,  with  gilt  top.  3s.  net. 

Complete  Facsimile  of  the  original  Fair  Copy  and  of  portions  of  the  first  rough 
draft.  Imperial  folio,  bound  in  White  Parchment,  with  gilt  top  and  silk 
ties.  31s.  6d.  net. 

***  This  issue  is  restricted  to  525  copies,  of  which  500  are  for  sale. 

LOSS  AND  GAIN  :  The  Story  of  a  Convert.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
CALLISTA  :  A  Tale  of  the  Third  Century.    Cr.  8vo.    3s.  6d. 
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8.   DEVOTIONAL. 
MEDITATIONS  AND  DEVOTIONS.     Part  I.  Medita- 

lions    for    the    Month  of  May.       Novena   of    St.    Philip.       Part    II.      The 

Stations    of    the    Cross.  Meditations    and    Intercessions  for   Good    Friday. 

Litanies,  etc.      Part  III.  Meditations  on  Christian   Doctrine.       Conclusion. 
Crown  8vo.       5s.   net. 

Also  in  Three  Parts  as  follows.      Fcap.  8vo.      Cloth,  Is.    net  each.      Limp 
leather,  2s.  net  each. 

Part     I.  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 

Part   II.  STATIONS  OF  THE  CROSS. 

Part  III.  MEDITATIONS  ON  CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE. 


THE      LIFE      OF     JOHN     HENRY     CARDINAL 

NEWMAN.  Based  on  his  Private  Journals  and  Correspondence.  By 
WILFRID  WARD.  With  15  Portraits  and  Illustrations  (2  Photo 
gravures).  8vo.  36s.  net. 

LETTERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN 

HENRY  NEWMAN  DURING  HIS  LIFE  IN  THE  ENGLISH 
CHURCH.  With  a  brief  Autobiography.  Edited,  at  Cardinal  Newman's 
request,  by  ANNE  MOZLEY.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  7s. 

ADDRESSES   TO   CARDINAL    NEWMAN,   WITH 

HIS  REPLIES,  1879-81.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  NEVILLE  (Cong. 
Orat.).  With  Portrait  Group.  Oblong  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

NEWMAN   MEMORIAL  SERMONS:    Preached  at  the 

Opening  of  the  Newman  Memorial  Church,  The  Oratory,  Birmingham, 
8th  and  12th  December,  1909.  By  Rev.  Fr.  JOSEPH  RICKABY,  S.J., 
and  Very  Rev.  Canon  McINTYRE,  Professor  of  Scripture  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  Oscott.  8vo.  Paper  covers.  Is.  net. 
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Costelloe  (L.)  St.  Bonaventure     9 


Arundell  (Lord)  Papers       

Assisi  (St.  Francis  of)  A  Biography,  by 
J.  Jorgensen       


Balfour  (Mrs.  Reginald)    The   Life  and 
Legend  of  the  Lady  Saint  Clare 

Barnes  (A.  S.)  The  Origin  of  the  Gospels 

*    Curious  Case  of  Lady  Purbeck     ., 
Barrett    (E.   Boyd)    Motive    Force    and 

Motivation-Tracks 


Barry  (W.)  The  Tradition  of  Scripture  ...      3 


Cronin  (M.)  The  Science  of  Ethics.  Vol.  I.      6 

ii 

Cuthbert   (Fr.)   Life  of  St.   Francis  of 
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